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WITH ITS UNLIMITED DESIGN 
CAPABILITIES, THIS MACHINE DOES 
MORE THAN YOU CAN IMAGINE. 








10 automatic Blister 
techniques. 







Superimposing up to 
four colors. 
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More than 35 Tuck Single or double bed 
Techniques built in. knitting with equal ease. 
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More than 17 built in More than 54 built in Combines Knit and Purl 
direction changes. Fairisle techniques. stitches. 


With 660 patterns, 1380 knitting techniques Combine that with a true double bed 
and more than 40,000 == | designs,even _ knitting machine that knits without weights, 
our Swiss engineers arent sure of an optical scanner, and you have everything 
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all the things a needed to do any knitting project. It’s 
Passap E-6000 _ even easy to learn thanks to Passap’s 
can do. ) ‘dialogue computer. 


=. For a free information package, visit the 


We are sure —E—EE ; 
you can enlarge a olattern up to 99 times in Passap dealer 
height or width. Or use 14 different automatic nearest you or call P MAS S Ap 
cast-ons. 1-800-PAS-KNIT: ® 








On fhe cover: Czechoslovakian folk- 
wear is sumptuous from head to foot, 
but the apron is the crowning glory. 
See p. 74. 
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Fabulous Welt Pockets 


How to make a two-way coat pocket 
by David Page Coffin 


Perfecting the Welt 
by Shermane Fouché 


Fur Handwarmers 
Sew a pair of sturdy mittens 
by Robin Mayo 


Sewing Cashmere 
Techniques for knit fabric 
by Kerdene DePriest 


Why Stitches Skip and 
Fabric Puckers 


Improve your stitch quality 
by Gale Grigg Hazen 


Charting Lace 
Knitted lace is easy to design 
by Alice Starmore 


Czechoslovakian 
Folk Aprons 


Stitching the glories of summer 
by Helene Baine Cincebox 


Stitching an Apron 
by Elizabeth Borovicka Capozzi 
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Computerized sewing 

I've recently purchased “the computer 
that sews,” and I love it. But I was also 
frustrated by the small designs and am 
grateful for the tips in your article 
(Threads, No. 31, p. 74). I’ve long been 

a hand embroiderer, but arthritis has 
limited that work. I’ve been exploring 
the possibilities for texture, working with 
the programmed stitches on the Pfaff 
1473-CD. -Thelma Leonard, Espanola, NM 


I’ve been able to combine a semblance 
of Amish beauty with the high-tech tools | 
available today. For an Amish Crazy- 
Patch quilt, I used my computerized 
Viking 1100 to machine-quilt the 
decorative stitches between the patches. | 
—Lori P. Bosinoff, San Jose, CA 


Starting knitting round 

I’ve discovered an easier way to start 
circular knitting (Threads, No. 31, p. 45). 
I use a simple half-hitch cast-on, but 
over two needles to match my knitting 
gauge. This helps keep the stitches 

from spiraling around the needle, making 
it easier to count them. So it came 
naturally to me to pull one needle out of 
half the stitches and the other needle 
out of the second half. I fold the work in 
half, with the first stitch that I cast on 
right next to the last and the purls in two 
neat rows across the bottom. There 

isn’t the slightest risk of twist sneaking 
in. I begin knitting on the first stitch I 
cast on, which eliminates that dreadful 
jog at the beginning of the work; knit 
one-third of the stitches; pick up another 
needle; and knit another third. I 

suggest that beginners knit onto four 
needles in the first round, then go to 
three in the next round. 

By the way, a twist can be fixed if you 
catch it while the beginning of the round | 
is still connected by a single thread— 
just transfer the twist to the thread. 

—Joy Beeson, Voorheesville, NY | 
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... by fellow enthusiasts 


A question of dignity 
In the same issue in which you 
apologized for an age-ist remark (Threads, 
No. 31, p. 6) you printed a Reader Reply 
in which a Ms. Kurtz was “swamped with 
calls from sweet little old ladies...” Did 
she require identification of her callers? 
Threads has always been a celebration of 
what we create with our hands, not what 
our hands look like against the measure 
of our throw-away youth culture. Can we 
stop the patronizing value judgments 
and tend to our knitting? If women can’t be 
sensitive to the dignity and worth of 
other women, how will the future be 
nourished—or will there even be one? I 
am 65 and am doing my best work ever, 
slower now, but focused clearly. The 
kind of discrimination that labeling 
manifests, so destructive to the spirit, is 
an ever-returning thread through my long 
and non-academic study of the origins of 
human knowledge. There’s no time left for 
name-calling. The future, more urgently 
than at any time in history, depends on 
the kinds of hands portrayed so well 
in Threads, of purposeful and creative 
women working. 

—Margaret J. Little, Morgantown, WV 


Addicts?! 
The last page of the last issue (Threads, 
No. 31, p. 114) appalled me. I have 
absolutely no experience with drugs. I 
deeply resent my love and passion for 
sewing compared to drug addiction. I 
deplore drugs portrayed as an ultimate 
pleasure. I resent the language of drugs 
seeping into our culture. There is no 
guilt or shame attached to the pleasure I 
take in sewing. 

—Mary Oventile, Arcadia, CA 


I guard each back issue of Threads 
with my life. It’s good to know, through 
your column on humor, that there are 


other addicted nuts like me who go just as 
crazy. —Debbie Howe, N. Waterford, ME 
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Mail-order debate 

In defense of the folks who mail order 
supplies (Threads, No. 31, p. 4): Much of 
North Carolina is rural and one must 
drive many hours to and from a large city 
like P(R?)aleigh, where shops such as 
Jane Weir describes are located. It seems 
she forgot those of us who don’t have 
nice local shops to support; we have to 
mail order to keep sewing and 

knitting. -Ann M. Foster, Wilmington, NC 


I'd like your readers to know of a mail- 
order service I offer. I buy and sell antique 
costumes and textiles. I have English 
samplers, William Morris embroideries, 
Chinese, Middle European, Japanese 
items, and so on. Prices range from 
thousands of dollars to just a few. I can 
also go on a search for pieces if you send 
me a description (20 Holly Bush Lane, 
Harpenden, Hertfordshire, ALS 4AT, 
England; tel: 011-44-582-460-107). Pll 
send pieces on approval, but request 
payment in advance. If a piece is 

returned immediately, ll refund all but 
the postage. —Meg Andrews 


Breaking rules 

I must communicate my surprise and 
displeasure at the tone of “A Balancing 
Act” (Threads, No. 30, p. 57). I do not 
think there is any excuse for telling 
knitters that all good Fair Isles exhibit 

a 5-to-8 ratio in two main pattern bands, 
no round should have more than two 
colors, etc. I have knitted, designed, 
collected, and seen gorgeous Fair Isles 

in a dizzying array of patterns, 
proportions, colors, and shapes. 

Korach’s better self came forward when 
she wrote, “There’s no end to the 
possibilities.” Would that she had couched 
her otherwise interesting and useful 
work on the mathematics of designing 
knitting patterns in that kind of 
language. I fear she may have discouraged 
some novice knitters from experiencing 
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ow all your crafts and 
fashions can be as bold 
as your imagination. 





Introducing the Pfaff creative® 1475 CD. The new world- 

class sewing machine that sews two completely new types 

of stitches that are large as life. Maxi-Stitch designs upto 
40mm wide. And Maxi-Monograms up to 25mm wide. No 


other sewing machine can duplicate this big, boldlook. Pfaff creative® 1475 CD “ossownscwatsne. 
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And that’s not all! Amore powerful computer memory 
doubles the versatility of our Creative Designer unit. Now 
you can use It for Trace ‘N Touch design copying plus remote 
stitch entry of all 481 pre-programmed stitches. There are 
even five built-in alphabets, four sets of numerals, over 
1,000 fully-automatic buttonholes and much more. 


Take a test sew now at your D r r r 


authorized Pfaff dealer. 
THE LARGEST EUROPEAN MANUFACTURER OF SEWING MACHINES 
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Mail to: PFAFF AMERICAN SALES CORP. 
610 Winters Ave , Paramus, NJ 07653 


Yes! Please send your full-color brochure showing me 
how | can give my crafts and fashions a look as big and 
bold as my imagination. 


Name 








Address 
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| city State____— Zip 
| My present machine is 
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the joy of discovering new and exciting 
spatial and color relationships. 
—Bo Breda Weinstock, Brooklyn, NY 


Alice Korach replies: My purpose was 

to explain some of the mathematical 
principles that I had discovered to 
underlay all my best designs. I think the 
key phrase of my article is, “ We'll see 
how to bend the rules. ...” I like only the 
sort of rules I can violate creatively. It’s 
good to have a framework to reflect 
against and expand; it’s hard to create a 
unique, perfect universe from scratch. 


Combining knit and crochet 

How to combine knitting and crochet 

(Threads, Nos. 30 and 31, Questions)? 

Just do it! The techniques are 

completely interchangeable, both being 

made up of loops. I crochet-knit, using 

a 14-in. long needle with a hook on each 

end. For a one-piece blanket, I filed a 

hook on the end of a rod % in. by 36 in. 
—Roger A. Hawley, Riverside, CA 


A lot of knit pieces are traditionally 
finished with a crocheted edge, and it is 
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‘‘Handknitters will want the catalog of 
Patternworks, simply the biggest collec- 
tion of knitter’s paraphernalia in print.”’ 

David Page Coffin, Associate Editor, Threads Magazine Issue No. 27 


Knitting Cards with Quick Answers to Knitting Questions 
| / Yarn Yardage Guide or How many skeins you'll need 
| —.ct.\_/ Knitter’s Reference Card Information knitters regularly 
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sy _) need -- with some data practically impossible to 
| find. Includes Charting help. 
{ Both 3"x5" Plastic Cards.... $4.50ppd 
-| Catalog FREE with order or by request 


patternworks 
PO Box 1690 - Dept. T1290 
Poughkeepsie, NY 12601 ° 914/462-8000 


no big leap to knit into or onto crochet 
either, and without finishing off, to go 
back into crochet. Such pieces usually 
end up weird and wonderful if you work 
without a pattern. It’s easier to keep the 
work flat if you don’t use circular needles. 
There is no end to the techniques you 
can combine in this way and no 
guarantee of a pleasing result. 

—Harriet Hansen, Los Angeles, CA 


Cashmere in the U.S., too 

I read with dismay your reply (Threads, 
No. 29, p. 8) that anything other than 
Chinese cashmere is cashmere in name 
only. It is true that Chinese cashmere is 
the standard by which all others are 
compared, but cashmere is also produced 
in Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, Russia, 
Outer Mongolia, Australia, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, and now the United 
States. Chinese cashmere is the finest, and 
also the weakest, due to diet and 
conditions. Readers might be misled into 
thinking that virtually no yarn is 100% 
cashmere. Untrue. But most does go to the 
machine-knitting and weaving markets. I 
must disagree with the statement that pure 
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cashmere is a weak and fragile yarn. I 
would stack an old cashmere sweater 
against an old wool one of the same age 
any time. The cashmere industry in the 
US. is very new. I expect we'll get to 10 
tonnes by the mid-’90s. 
—~Ann R. Dooling, 
PMF Cashmere Co., Dillon, MT 


Errata 

The current address for R.L. Shep 

(p. 37 of Threads No. 30) is Box 668, 
Mendocino, CA 95460. 


The price of the Badger Air Brush Co. 
catalog (p. 71, No. 31) is $1. 


Another fabric store 


Readers have written to mention 

another favorite fabric store (Threads, No. 
29, p. 78): San Francisco Fabrics, at 

1715 Polk St. in San Francisco. 


We welcome your comments, 

criticisms, advice, and ideas. Letters 
may be edited for brevity and clarity. 
Please write to us at Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 


~Fiber~Metal~Wood~Clay~ 
One-Week and Weekend Intensive Courses 
Nationally-Known Professional Instructors 


Quilting: Ellen Kochansky 
Spinning: Priscilla Blosser-Rainey, Persis Grayson 
Backstrap Weaving: Lidia DeLopez 
Basketry: Ken and Kathleen Dalton 
Weaving: Johanna Erickson, Virginia West 
Color Design: Geary Jones 


Free Catalogue: (704) 837-2775 


John C. Campbell Folk School 
Rt. 1, Box 14A 
Brasstown, NC 28902 
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Traditional Patterns 
from 
Five Continents 






Shelia Paine. Embroidered textiles often relate to primitive cults, 
religious beliefs, and superstitions. This volume analyzes and classifies 
these motifs and patterns with the help of specially prepared explanat- 
ory line drawings and full color illustrations. This 1s the first book to 
provide a worldwide guide to regional indentification with a full 
glossary and a list of international collections. 192 pages. 8” x 9”. 250 
illus., 150 in color. $35 


RIZZOLI INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
300 Park Avenue South/New York, NY 10010 
Call Toll Free: 1-800-433-1238/In NY (212) 982-2300 
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pes Create landscape imagery 
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HEIRLOOM 
MACHINE QUILTING 
Revised to include the latest 
information on how to achieve 
hand-quilted effects using the 
sewing machine. 144 pp. 
Harriet Hargrave $19.95 
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At local quilt shops. Or send book cost plus $2.50 UPS for first 
x $.50 for each additional book. CA add 7.25% tax. 
5021 Blum Rd. #1-T12 Martinez, CA 94553 
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— Basics 


We’ve set aside this space to explain 
terms that we assume are generally 


understood by experienced 


crafts peo ple, particularly in our sewing 


and knitting articles. If you’ve ever 


been stumped by a casual instruction to 


“tape a roll line” or “make a 


yarnover,” and so forth, this column 
should be a handy reference. When you 


see the remark “see Basics” in an article, 


turn to this column. Youtl find a clear 
explanation of the technique—how to do 


it and what it accomplishes. 


SEWING 


A French seam encloses the raw edge 
of a seam allowance and requires two 
passes of straight stitches. It’s effective 
on transparent fabrics where a raw edge 
would be visible, and for fabrics that 


ravel. It works best on straight to slightly 


curved seams. First stitch with wrong 


sides together, at half the seam allowance 


width for medium-weight fabrics. (For 


thicker fabrics, stitch closer to raw edge to 


allow for the fabric taken up in the 

fold, or turn, of the cloth.) Press seam 
open, then fold right sides together and 
press again. Trim raw edges if necessary, 
so they fall within seamline. Stitch, 
right sides together, on seamline. 





A hemming blindstitch is hidden 
between the hem and the garment. Pick 
up just a few threads of the garment 
fabric, then a few of the hem, using a 


running stitch. 


WS garment 






Blindstitch 


Inside the lapel facing: If you’re using 
fusible interfacings, as opposed to couture 
hand-tailoring methods, Claire Shaeffer 
recommends that you consider a light 
layer of fusible applied to both jacket 
front and facing, especially if your fashion 
fabric is thin; the extra layer will help 
prevent the seam from imprinting on the 
facing when the garment is cleaned and 
pressed. Choose knits, wovens, or wett 
insertions instead of a non-woven 
interfacing, and align the grain of both 
facing and interfacing. 

Shaeffer also recommends that you 
tape both the roll line and the edge of 
the front, preferably with a length of 
lightweight silk selvage (it’s thinner than 
twill tape), applied with a simple 
running stitch. The tape prevents the 
front edges and the roll line from 
stretching during construction or 
subsequent pressing; otherwise the 
fronts won’t hang properly. To tape the 
roll line, measure it on the pattern, 
then mark the length on a strip of selvage, 
and pin it in place. The larger your 
bust, the more you'll need to ease the roll 
line to the tape to keep the jacket from 
gaping: Pin the tape in place ‘A in. shorter 
than marked and try the jacket on, 
adjusting if necessary. Be sure to have the 
collar basted in place first, so you don’t 
stretch the neckline. 


The point presser, or edge board, is a 
multi-purpose tool. The straight, pointed 
top is positioned underneath seams 

when pressing them open, so that the 
edges of the seam allowances don’t 

imprint on the face of the garment; the 
pointed end is for reaching seams in 

tight places, like collars, lapel points, and 
the points of welts and flaps. The 

wooden base serves as a clapper for holding 
steamed and pressed edges flat while 

they cool and dry after the iron is removed. 





Grosgrain is useful for stabilizing knit 
fabric edges. To miter grosgrain, first fold 
the ribbon up so that its fold is even 

with the hemline and pin the lower layer 
in place. Hold the fold with a finger and 








form the miter by folding the ribbon over 
at a 45° angle. Pin in place; slipstitch 
the miter. 


" Pinin 
e ploce. 





Fold ribbon 
up at hemline, 


Hold inside with 
finger; fold ribbon 
over at a 45° angle. 


KNITTING 


Kitchner stitch, or grafting, is used to 
join two open rows of knit stitches with a 
third row to create an invisible seam. 

Go into each stitch twice as shown, using 
a tapestry needle threaded with a 

length of yarn four times the length of 
the seam. 
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A yarnover (yo) is a way to make a new 
stitch without knitting. Take the yarn over 
the top of the right-hand needle once 
before making the next knit st, as shown. 
When you knit the yarnover on the next 
row, a lace hole will form under it. (If the 
next st is to be purled, bring the yarn 
over the top of the needle as shown, then 
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Poly-fil’...at the Head 
it Class! 











FAIRFIELD PROC EEO 


>—— 


Class photo left to right: 1st row, D. Wilder, D. Driscoll, 2nd row A. Boyce. 
S. Botsford, 3rd row S. Lampi, C. Goos, M. Gourley, 4th row M. Stewart, J. Wells. 
V. Avery, Sth row L. Milligan, S. Robbins, N. Smith, 6th row M. Peters, A. Wellings, 


E. Bailey Doll Pattern by: DreamSpinners 


When it comes to making back-to-school and holiday craft 
projects, there is no substitute for Poly-fil brand fiber fill. Noth- 
ing looks, feels, or works like Poly-fil and crafters have relied 
on it for years. That is why Poly-fil is at the head of the class! 


fairfield 


PROCESSING CORPORATION P.O. Box 1130, Danbury, Connecticut 06813 





— Basics 


Slipstitch crochet can be used to bind The most usual way to decrease is to A double decrease, sl 1-k2tog-psso, knits 
off stitches with a decorative chain edge. knit two stitches together (k2tog). This three stitches together into one. This 

It also can be worked into knit fabric decrease slants toward the right. Insert decrease slants toward the center from 
anywhere. Start with a slip knot on the the right-hand needle knitwise through both the right and left sides. Slip 1 stitch 
crochet hook. From the right side, two stitches at once, and knit them purlwise (as if to purl, leaving yarn in 
insert hook into the first knit stitch. Draw together as if they were a single stitch. back) (drawing a), k2tog in next 2 


up a loop on hook, and pull it through 
the stitch and the loop, on the hook. 
Insert hook into next knit stitch; draw 
up a loop, and pull it through the loop on 
hook. Repeat until you’ve chained 
through all live stitches or completed 
your decorative chain. 


stitches, then pass slipped stitch over 
(drawing b). 














Work an ssk (slip, slip, knit) to 

decrease two knit stitches into one that 
slants leftward. Slip first and second sts 
knitwise, one at a time, then insert tip of 
left-hand needle into the fronts of these 
two sts from the left, as shown, and knit 
them together from this position. 





To order your FREE Nancy's Notions 


1991 ollancy’s Notions’ Sewing Catalog | eiere 
| Beaver Dam, WI 53916-0683 
CALL TOLL-FREE : Nannie 


1-800-765-0690 eres Apt# 


Monday-Friday 7:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m. Central Time | 


Saturday 8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Central Time | City State 
Everyday Quantity Discounts - Save up fo 20% if you are a sewing educator or own a sewing related business, send details. 
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HANDCRAFTED COLLECTORS CABINET 


If you have always wanted a compact, quality 
constructed cabinet in which to organize your 
sewing accessories, artists tools, and fine hobby 
collections, our six-drawer organizer might be 
the answer. Constructed in your choice of solid 
oak, walnut, or pine, oil finished, each cabinet 
measures 23-1/2"Wx11"Dx21-1/2"H. $198 ppd. in 
continental USA. Optional removeable drawer 
dividers are available for $6.00 per drawer. 


Carter's Country Rose Workshop, P.O. Box 0298, Cave Springs, Arkansas 72718 
Phone Orders: 1-800-776-1699 ¢ VISA/MasterCard 





LARGEST COLLECTION OF SILKS AVAILABLE 
FREE BROCHURE—CALL TOLL FREE 


Experience our extensive array of natural and 
dyed silk fabrics, scarves, lingerie and neckties 
for painting, batiking and tie-dyeing. 

OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


SEES 


eas Sanele Set - “Over 400 ernie: 
Receive a FREE SILK SCARF with your sample set. 
$20 deposit/$18 refunded if returned in 30 days. 
SILK FABRIC CLUB - $10.00 annually 
1 year membership - 3 mailings of samples 
throughout the year of new arrivals and closeouts. 


California Residents Add Sales Tax 
THAI SILKS 
252(T) State Street, Los Altos, CA 94022 
(800) 722-SILK (800) 221-SILK - in CA 


Parsonciixed Quality LABELS 


Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 


Actual alze 2 1/2" x 1 1/16" 


Prices 40/$6.25 - 70/$8.25 - 100/$10.2 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 
NAME TAPES for Schools, Camps or Homes 


style 1 sewonly 
100 Name Tapes $4.50 
200 Name Tapes $6.50 


Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 76 or more labels) 
Enclose check or M.O. 

Canadian residents, enciose M.O. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. DEFT 61 
Box 204, BROORIYN, N.Y. 1 


December 1990/January 1991 





Bright Ideas for Lap Quilting 
Continue your search for originality and growth in patchwork 
quilting, one of America’s living artforms. 


Lap Quilting 
with Georgia Bonesteel 


Funding for this program 
provided by 


BERNINA E] 
New Season begins 


early January. UI hh PY inc 


Check your local listings 
for dates and times. 
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TV Worth 
Watching 





North Carolina Public Television 
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= Quest ions= 


Comfortable waistbands 


I’m always wishing that the waistband 
on the skirts and slacks that I make were 
more comfortable and didn’t flop over 
when I sit down, but I dov’t like all the 
gathers on elastic waistbands. Do you 
know of some perfect compromise? 
—Sarah McCormack, Warrenton, VA 
Dee Dumont replies: I’ve had lots of 
similar requests in my custom-sewing 
business, and the folowing technique 
has brought rave reviews. You need “-in. 
no-roll waistband elastic (widely 
available, or by mail from Nancy’s 
Notions, 333 Beichl Avenue, PO Box 
683, Beaver Dam, WI 53916, 800-765- 
0690), which creates a narrow, 
comfortable, non-collapsible waistband. I 
call it a fitted waistband because you 
can distribute the few gathers to those 
areas that need them, and keep 
ungathered any areas you want to be 
smooth, like the center front or back, 
as I’ll describe below. After altering the 
pattern to allow for 2 in. of ease in the 
waist, sew the garment as usual, putting 
in all darts, zippers, ete. 

Cut a waistband 3'/ in. wide and 3 in. 
longer than the waistline of the garment. 
Fold it in half lengthwise and press in a 
crease. With right sides together, sew one 
edge of the band onto the garment with 
a “-in. seam, leaving '4 in. free at the 
plain end, and 2’A in. free at the 
extension end. Trim and press the seam 
allowances towards the band. 

I interface the ends of the band 
because I don’t like the elastic to extend 
into the closure area. Cut two pieces of 
interfacing, one 1 in. square, and the 
other 1 in. X 3 in.; any firm fusible 
interfacing will do. Fuse the square piece 
in line with the finished opening of the 
garment on the plain end, and the 
rectangular piece beginning 1 in. in 
from the opening and extending 2 in. into 
the extension area of the waistband. 
Finish the extension area by folding the 
waistband right sides together and 
stitching across the end and over to the 
opening. Finish the plain end by 
stitching across the band from the fold to 
the seam at the opening, then clip both 
ends and turn. 

Finish the inside edge of the band 
either by serging or by pressing under ‘/ 
in. to 2 in. Fold the band to the inside 
along the established fold line, and pin it in 
place from the outside of the garment. 
The edge should overlap the seamline by 
in. to “A in. Starting about 3 in. in from 
either opening, stitch in the ditch of the 
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garment/band seamline and stop 3 in. 
from the opposite opening. 

Cut a length of elastic to match your 
waist measure, and insert it through one of 
the 3-in. openings; I use a latchhook- 
style tube turner. Overlap the elastic and 
the interfacing at the plain end of the 
band, and sew through the waistband and 
all layers to anchor the elastic to the 
band. On a zippered opening, just continue 
the zipper topstitching up through the 
band. Stitch in the ditch at that end to 
close the opening. At the other end, 
repeat this procedure, after adjusting and 
trimming the elastic to feel comfortable. 

For the flattest possible effect, 
smooth out the gathers evenly on either 
side of center front and push them 
towards the side and back. Then stitch 
vertically through the band and elastic 
at points equidistant from center front, 
either at the dart lines or at the side 
seams. This anchors the gathers, and the 
stretch, away from the center. You can 
experiment with different positions for 
the fullness to find the most attractive 
placement for your figure. 


How do you knit 

a dinosaur? 

I'd really like to make a version of 

Wendy Keele’s Stegosaurus Sweater, as 

shown in Threads #29, p. 64. How did 

she make those neat graduated spines? 
—Sue Woodward, Durham, NC 

Wendy Keele replies: Besides the 

spines, the Stegosaurus Sweater has an 

embroidered face and sewn-on “goo- 

goo” eyes. The spines are a single piece of 

garter stitch sewn on after knitting. 

Here’s how I made them: 

Stegosaurus Spines: With sport-weight 

yarn and size 6 needles, cast on 3 sts and 

knit one row. 

Row 1: k1, ine in next st by knitting 

into front and back of st, KI. 

Row 2: k1, inc in next st, k2. 

Row 3: k3, ine in next st, k1. 

Row 4: k1, ine in next st, k4. (This is 

the peak of first scallop—7 sts). 

Row 5: k4, k2tog, k1. 

Row 6: k1, k2tog, k3. 

Row 7: k2, k2tog, k1. 

Row &: k1, k2tog, k1. 

Rows 9-12: Repeat rows 1-4. 

Row 13: kd, ine in next st, k1. 

Row 14: k1, inc in next st, k6 (scallop 

with 9 sts). 

Row 15: k6, k2tog, k1. 

Row 16: k1, k2tog, k5. 

Rows 17-20: Repeat rows 5-8. 

Rows 21-26: Repeat rows 9-14. 


Row 27: k7, ine in next st, k1. 

Row 28: k1, ine in next st, k8 (scallop 
with 11 sts). 

Row 29: k8, k2tog, k1. 

Row 30: k1, k2tog, k7. 

Rows 31-36: Repeat rows 15-20. 
Rows 37-44: Repeat rows 21-28. 

Row 45: k9, ine in next st, k1. 

Row 46: k1, ine in next st, k10 (scallop 
with 13 sts). 

Row 47; k10, k2tog, k1. 

Row 48: k1, k2tog, k9. 

Rows 49-56: Repeat rows 29-36. 
Repeat rows 21-36 once. 

Repeat rows 9-20 three times. 

Repeat rows 1-8 once. 

Bind off final 3 sts. 


Cutwork supplies 
Have you got a source for books, tools, 
and fabrics for doing cutwork embroidery? 
—Jeane White, Cannon Beach, OR 
David Coffin replies: The Lacemaker, 
Lace and Needle Art (7721 230th S.W., 
Edmonds, WA 98026, 206-670-1644) 
carries a wide selection of top-quality 
tools and supplies for lacemaking and 
related crafts, including cutwork. They 
import DMC’s Coton a Broder, in sizes 
16, 20, and 25, which many people use 
for cutwork, along with linen threads 
and fabrics, all in white or ecru. They also 
have a new collection of reprinted 
antique cutwork designs, all described in 
their well-illustrated catalog, which is 
$3, or free with an order. It’s a treasure 
trove of exotic materials and tools for 
anyone who makes lace, does tatting, or 
needs specialized thread. 


Readers want to know 


If you can help with the following, please 
write to Threads at the address on p. 14. 


Does anyone know of a good domestic 

source of Sea Island cotton fabric? It’s too 

expensive for most stores to carry, but 

it’s perfect for lingerie, baby dresses, and 

sumptuous shirts and blouses. 
—Rosamund Evans, Cuba, NM 


Are there any pattern companies that 
specialize in Country-Western and square 
dance clothing patterns? 

—Mary McClelland, Diamond Bar, CA 


Does anyone have directions fora 
Ward's Signature Sewing Maching model 
#URR-266A? 

—Charlotte Dew, Baltimore, MD => 
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CREATE YOUR OWN BERNINA MASTERPIECE 


THE BERNINA 1230 
The Machine That Knows No Boundaries 


Embellish it! Create exquisite 
wearable art, decorate like a pro, or 
stitch beautiful crafts from today’s most 
exciting patterns. All it takes is a sewing 
machine of uncompromising quality 
and virtually limitless capability: The 
incredible 1230. The masterpiece of 
Bernina. 

Select from an endless array of 
stitches or repeat standard and 
keyhole buttonholes 

automatically. Store your stitch 
patterns and functions for as 

long as you like, even when 

the power is off. Stitch a 
perfectly-formed alphabet at 

full speed. Sew hands-free with 
Bernina’s exclusive presser foot 

lifter. Create flawless stitches in 

every fabric with Bernina’s famous 
self-adjusting tension. 

You can make every sewing 

project a masterpiece. And now, if you 
visit your Bernina dealer fora 
demonstration, you can receive this 
Vogue/Bernina pattern’ absolutely 
FREE! It comes complete with 
embellishment instructions and has a 
retail value of $10.95. With the Bernina 
1230, your creativity will know no 
boundaries. 

Jacket embellishment designed 
especially for Vogue/Bernina pattern 
2518 by Bernina Sewing specialist 
Agnes Mercik. 
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* Bermina/Vogue Pattern “2518 available at 
participating dealers only Offer ts limited by pattern 
availabilitv and may be withdrawn at any time 





Nothing sews like a Bernina. Nothing 


| 


534 W. Chestnut, Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 (708) 654-4136 


= Questions 


Readers reply 


Readers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


“Weave-It” Squares unite! 

Gail Sundberg’s request for “Weave-It 
Squares” instructions obviously hit a 
nerve; we've received enough copies of 
the instructions to paper a small room, 
and we have sent one off to her. 
Thanks! 


Lutterloh located 

Many people also wrote in with 
information about the Lutterloh 
Patternmaling material. It is available 
from The European School of Design, PO 
Box 768, Estero, FL 33928, (813) 992- 
8222. The system consists of a tool kit 
and a manual describing how to make 
patterns for men, women, and children; 
it’s sold by travelling salesmen. 

All the materials, plus a video ofa 
classroom demonstration, are available by 
mail; we hope to havea review in an 
upcoming issue. 
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and 
PAINTS 
for 
‘FABRIC 


Since 1969 \ 
Fast Service 
Wholesale Prices 
Quantity Discounts 
Procion, Fluorescent & Deka dyes 
Silk dyes & paints, Silk, Silk scarves 
Cotton Clothing for dyeing & painting 
| Infant's, Children's & Adult clothing 
Bags * Hats « Vests « Chinese shoes 
Drop-Waist, Tank-Top & T-Dresses 
Mega-T's, Maxi-T's, Big- T's, Little-T's 
Shorts & Jams, Tanks & Crops 
Whatever! 


FREE CATALOG 
Call Toll-Free 
(800) 542-5227 


DHARMA TRADING CO. 
P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 
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The fabulous apron pattern 

Several readers sent in variations on 

the theme of a one-piece apron that 
crisscrosses in the back; no doubt this 

is an idea that’s seen many incarnations, 
one of which is shown at right. Joy 
Beeson, of Voorheesville, NY, remembers 
both an adult version and one fora 
toddler, that she still had tracings of from 
1959. Jan Reinhardt, Dillsburg, PA, 

sent in the pattern shown here, which 
she remembers making up in 

Marimekko prints in the ’60s, because 
they were “smashing,” and wide enough 
(54 in.). Grace Kane has an old McCall’s 
pattern (#3063) that could be cut from 
45-in. fabric. In every case, the shape is 
similar, and could be redrawn easily to 
change the length or width. The idea is 
that neckline strap A is attached to 
shoulder strap B on the opposite side, 
either by sewing or with a button. If 

you sew them together, you can finish the 
entire edge with one continuous strip 

of binding; cut it out in paper and see for 
yourself. According to Joy, that’s 

because this is a two-sided figure with one 
knotted edge. Enjoy. 


ATTEND THE 16TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


HAUTE 
COUTULE 


SEWING 


B iscover the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 
tradition of the French 
masters. Concentrated two- 
week sessions. 


INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN | 


oin other enthusiastic 
home sewers, professional 
dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design ¢ P.O. Box 
61271, Denver, Co 80206 « (303) 355-1655 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


TELEPHONE 





T [ PLEASE SEND BROCHURE 







The fabulous apron 


pattern Buttonhole , 


Neckine /6® 











39 
in. 


About the answer people: Dee Dumont 
hasa custom sewing and alteration 
business on Bainbridge Island, WA. 
Wendy Keele wrote about sweaters for 
kids in Threads No. 29. David Coffin ts 
an associate editor of Threads. 


Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470. 


Only the Best... 


ULTRASUEDE 


+ Facile, Caress, UltraLeather 
Swatches (Set C-}) $5 
$39 yd 


(refundable with fabric order) 


SAND-WASHED 
SILK 


Solids, jacquards, prints. 
Designer silks & silk noi 
all washable 

swatches (Set E-1) $5 


BOILED WOOL 


Imported from Austria 
Matching wool 
fold-over braid 

swatches (Set A-1) $5 


LASS 
loth Our new Addtess 


Dept T-10 
The Fountains 
34930 US 19 North 
Palm Harbor, FL 34684 


(813) 785-6593 


Threads Magazine 


Yes...its “™ 
Leather! ¥ . 
See what | 

you can . | 

do with 

real 

leather 


Open yourselftoa 
new, creative world of 
fashion with Tandy’s 

Ideas in Leather 

catalog. Making your 

own beautiful leather 

fashions and acces- 

sories is easy, fun and 
| economical with 

Tandy Leather’s gar- 

ment leathers, pat- 

terns, Sewing acces- 
sories, how-to books 
and videos. Create 
leather garments that 
are beautiful, “wear- 
able art” using every- 
thing from appliques 
to painting with 

Tandy’s fabulous 

Cova Color® paints. Sana tere oat 


For your FREE ideas in Leather fashion 
ideas and supply catalog, plus valuable 
coupon, send $1.00 pstg./hdlg. to: 
Tandy Leather Co., Dept. T1290, 

P. 0. Box 2934, Ft. Worth, TX 76113. 


See the Difference 
Feel the Difference 


SUPER FLUFF™ is the fiberfill that 
will make the big difference in your 
next craft or sewing project. SUPER 
FLUFF’s high quality 100% polyester 
fiber is light weight, lofty, stuffs smooth- 
ly, and always holds its shape. 

SUPER FLUFF™ quilt batts available 
in all popular sizes (incl. 2” thick, high- 
loft batt perfect fortied quilts ). Quality 
knife-edge pillow inserts also available. 

All products non-allergenic, com- 
pletely washable. Judge for yourself. 
Send $1.00 (refund with first order) 
for brochure with sample swatches 
and prices. 


See@ePrEeFreeweeFtFweFEFBtEFegtg Beet ePtieortigetiopiegeaiaifink&k & 


Buffalo Batt & Felt Corp., Dept. TH-12 
3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: (716) 683-4100 

Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 


Name 
Address 
City 


December 1990/January 1991 
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ATTENTION: HAND & MACHINE KNITTERS 


BULKY GRAPH HELPS ! 


Hallandall 
presents.... 


Pe r 
Lt I if i 
wi, aati i af 


iitas! "Ht 


Hallandall, Inc. 
Box 91 


Rembrandt, lA 50576 Matching Paper Also Available! 


712-286-KNIT VISA/MC 





he HomeLoom is based on a loom origi- 
nally built in 1949 by AVL's founder, Jim 
Ahrens. When it was dusted off, we couldn’t 


believe our eyes. Not only did it look great and 


operate like new, but with a few minoralter- 
ations, this loom might approach perfection. 


High Tech Meets High Touch 

So AVL’s engineers and loom mechanics 
poured their years of experience building 
high technology handlooms into this small 
wonder. The idea was to build a “high touch” 
loom; small, compact, and able to fit into any 
home ...and budget. And thus the Home 
Loom was born. 


A Wealth of Ideas 

AVLs have long been known for their 
abundance of time-saving and efficient fea- 
tures. The Home Loom is no exception. It 
includes a number of splendid ideas that will 
make your weaving a greater pleasure than 
ever before. Ideas like side tie-ups, which 


mean you'll never have to crawl under a loom 


again. All your tie-ups will be done with both 
feet on the ground. 

Or an idea like Automatic Warp Tensioning 
which means that once you set the tension on 


your warp, you'll never have to reset or adjust it. 


In fact, there’s no foot brake, so once you start 


weaving you can continue with no interruptions. 


gab i) Leth Kit Consists of: 


The AVL Home pt ; 


wel (,, eit 
Ve We 
> Bulky Graph Helps ar are: lig 
« Proportioned for Knitting 
¢ For Hand Knitters & 
® Bulky Knitting Machines 
«Ratio of 5 sts & 7 rows 
per inch 


* Two 24° x28" Transparent, 
“i> + Reusable Graphs 
* Double Duty Magnetic Ruler 
|* Reusable Storage Unit 
* + Instructions 
Dealer Inquiries Welcome 


Price $22.95 + $2.50 S&H 





There’s A Lot More 

There's a lot more to the Home Loom than 
meets the eye. 

You'll have access to our free ‘800’ line for 
the after-sale service that AVL has become 
famous for. You'll have a full two-year warran- 
ty on all parts and labor. And best of all, for all 
its sophistication and all the features that make 
weaving a pure joy, the Home Loom is priced 
at a surprisingly affordable rate. 

So contact AVL today and find out how to 
bring the Home Loom where it belongs. Home. 


AVL LOOMS 
M\' 4 L 601 Orange Street, Dept. #606A 


as TT _J fT Chico,CA 95928 
are 
Call us at 800 626-9615. 


In California and Canada, call 
916 893-4915. 


Send $2 for complete catalog. 





...Becomes a Small Wonder Today. — 
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Share your handy tips, useful tricks, 
good advice, and sources for hard-to-find 
supplies. We'll pay $25 for each item 

we publish. Send details, photos, or 
sketches (we'll redraw them) to 

Threads, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470. 


Knitted dolls 


Browsing in a Swiss craft shop, I was 
intrigued by a one-piece knitted doll. My 
eleven-year-old Swiss friend insisted that 
even a beginner like me could make one. 
This project is wonderful for beginners 
because it gives an immediate sense of 
accomplishment, taking only about five 
hours from start to finish. It is also a fun 
way to use scrap yarn. Once I got started, 
I became fascinated with the possibilities 
for creative variations. The basic pattern 
is shown in the drawing below. 


Materials: 

¢Scraps of yarn, all about the same 
weight; five or more contrasting colors. 

¢ Five short double-pointed knitting 
needles the appropriate diameter for yarn 


(sport-weight/size 3-5; worsted- 
weight/size 6-8; bulky/size 9-11). 

e Fiberfill or old stockings for stuffing. 
eA blunt tapestry needle. 


Knitting directions: 

Shoes: Cast on 32 sts, eight on each of 

four needles. Join round, and knit 5 rnds. 
Pants: Change color and knit 14 rnds. 
Sweater or shirt: Change color and knit 

12 rnds. Try ribbing or color variations. 
Face: Change color and knit 8 rnds. 

Hat: Change color and knit 4 rnds of k1, pl 
ribbing or all purl. Continuing same color or 
alternating colors, begin decrease rnds as foll: 
k2tog, k1, until 4 sts remain. Cut yarn, 
thread onto tapestry needle, pull end through 
stitches, and pull them tight. Tie off end. 
Optional Turtleneck: When knitting is 
completed, pick up sts around neck on four 
needles. Work 5 rnds k1, pl ribbing. 

Bind off and fold turtleneck down. 


Finishing: 
Stuff and sew: Weave a thread loosely 
around neck with tapestry needle. Stuff 








Knit multi-colored << Decrease mds Fin 
tube on 5 wa 
needles. , 1 
/ _— Gather 
as for neck. 
Sweater 
| Gather 
Pants Leg seam - _ for legs. 
a | 
ff} : 
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shoes i Cast-on edge L aa fx! < 
| 5 mds $ > a _—— 
meee Se —_ Gather fo 
Securing fusible interfacing Fitting ease 


I often use fusible non-woven 
interfacing for yokes, collars, and cuffs. 
Since non-woven interfacings tend to 
fuzz after repeated washings, I use them 
only in enclosed areas. Fusible 
interfacing can also come loose, even after 
careful fusing; so here’s how I prevent 
that. I place a sheet of tracing paper 
under the interfacing and use my 
tracing wheel to trace the seamline. Then 
I cut the interfacing with pinking 
shears just outside the seamline. I fuse 
and sew as usual. The stitching just 
catches the pinked edges. 

—Patricia Clements, Madison, TN 
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I sew all sizes from 6 to 22 and have 
found that it’s easiest to fit a garment if it 
has been cut with the right amount of 
ease. After taking the wearer’s 
measurements, I add 4 in. to the bust 
measurement and 1 in. to 1’ in. to the 
waist. For misses sizes, I add 2 in. to 
2’ in. to the hip; and for half-sizes, I add 
3 in. I like Vogue and Butterick 
patterns that are marked with a circled 
plus sign, which indicates finished 
garment measurements. That makes it 
much simpler to know how much I 
have to add or subtract for a good fit. 
—Chana Bier, Monsey, NY 











head; then pull thread tight and tie. Sew 
back to front in two short seams to form 
arms, as shown in the center drawing. 
Stuff arms and chest. Sew another short 
seam between legs, and stuff. Weave a 
thread around legs at top of shoes. Pull 
tight and tie. Weave final thread through 
cast-on at bottom of shoes. Stuff shoes, pull 
thread tight, and tie. 
Embroider eyes, nose, mouth, and 
ears: Make ears and nose three- 
dimensional by layering stitches to 
form thick lump. 
Pom-pom: Wrap yarn around fingers, 
making a thick bundle of loops about 2 
in. long. Tie tightly in the middle, cut 
loops, and fluff into a ball. Hang from 
doll’s hat on long piece of yarn. 
Hair: The Swiss dolls had no hair, but I 
added it to some of mine. Sometimes I 
knit the hat hair-colored, or I sewed 
hair on under the edge of the hat. You 
can make braids by sewing long, 
hanging loops at the hat edge from the ear 
to the center back. 

—~Amanda Smith, Mountain City, TN 
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Embroider eyes, 
nose, mouth, 
and ears, 


Non-skid rug backing 
When I was using rubber-backed 
draperies as drop cloths during painting, I 
discovered that the rubber side grips a 
wood floor effectively. The fabric side 
engages with a rug’s texture to produce 
a truly slip-free surface. Rubber-backed 
draperies lie completely flat and are 
thin so they don’t change the rug’s height. 
They don’t require attachment to the 
rug or crumble with shaking or machine 
laundering. They don’t harbor pet fleas. 
And they cut easily with scissors and are 
very inexpensive. Recycle a drape and 
prevent a hip fracture. 

—Carol French Bloom, Lawrence, KS > 
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A&E%8& MAXI-LOCK” (THREADS 


Qualityisalways | 


exactly what it ‘Seams’ 


ow home sewing can have the same quality finish 
achieved by the professionals. A & E’s Maxi-Lock™ 
cone thread has the same colorfastness, strength, 


sewability and color selection that is standard to the 
world’s leading clothing manufacturers. Maxi-Lock is 
made of 100% Kodel® polyester for premium seam 
extensibility and its fine size is ideal for virtually all 
materials, including lightweight fabrics. Shrink-wrap 
packaged, Maxi-Lock’s 3,000 yard cone requires 
less threading. Although it is made for the overlock/serger, 
Maxi-Lock easily adapts to any machine. 
Maxti-Lock. For the perfectionist who 
understands that in sewing, quality 
is always exactly what 
it “seams? KEFIRDING 
Post Office Box 507 
Mount Holly, NC 28120 
Phone (704) 827-7556 
Telex 6843014 (AMEFIRD) 
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Sew a patchwork sweater 
Our daughter had several cashmere 
sweaters that had felted. So I made her a 
diamond patchwork sweater from four 
that were compatible in color and weight 
(five would have been better). The 
drawing at right shows how I arranged the 
diamonds. I placed them on a blouse 
pattern to get the right shape and fit. I cut 
a beige sweater into narrow strips and 
used them to join all the diamonds, giving 
the design consistency. Every seam is 
serged or zigzagged. I attached the 
turtleneck from one sweater to the 
neckline and gathered the sleeves and 
bottom of the “new” sweater into the 
cuffs and bottom band of an old one. She 
loves it and says it is wonderfully warm 
because of the felting. 

—Eva Braswell, Bloomington, IL 


Speeding your quilting 

When I’m quilting or doing a lot of 

hand sewing, I thread several packages of 
needles onto the spool of thread, wrap 
the tail a few times around the spool, and 
catch the end in the notch. When I 
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a Patter 


Recreate period elegance with our 48- 
page catalog of delights. We offer: 
Over 100 historic and ethnic garment 
patterns, pearl buttons, fine sewing 
accessories, Victorian crafts, extensive 
book selection, other hard-to-find 


items. 


Catalog of “Historic Patterns and Other Treas- 
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| iil i ures” $4.00 or FREE with Order of the pattern 


featured in this ad 


Belgian Military Chef's Jacket 
by Folkwear 
No. F133 
$10.00 ppd. 
Pa. Res. add 6% Sales Tax. 
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Cut several old sweaters into strips 
and diamond shapes, and serge or 
zigzag a new patchwork sweater, 
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want a new needle and length of thread, I 
unwind the thread and slide all the 
other needles down. After I rewrap the 
thread and catch it in the notch, I cut 
off the already-threaded length. 

—Louise Owens, Old Hickory, TN 
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‘How to Design Knits on Your 


* machine and hand knitters versions 
(design manual and art disk) 
$28.00 plus $3.50 s/h 

Paint Program/Book Package 


Currently for IBM®, Amiga® and Apple 
IIGS® using Deluxe Paint I" 











Mirror-imaging an 
embroidery chart 
I was working on a complicated 
counted cross-stitch project recently that 
had a double border and a floral wreath 
with many colors. The pattern included 
only half the border and wreath and 
instructed me to work the other half in 
reverse. When I tried transcribing the 
pattern onto graph paper, I found the 
process very tedious and frustrating. 
Since I needed a mirror image, I 
photocopied the pattern onto a sheet of 
tissue paper. (You could also trace it.) I 
could then read the pattern through 
the reversed tissue. 

—~Ann M. Prochowicz, Trempealeau, WI 


Counting stitches 
When you have a lot of stitches on your 
knitting that you will need to count, 
weave a contrasting yarn in every 10 
stitches as you knit the row before. That 
way, if you have to stop, it’s easier to 
resume counting just a few stitches (fewer 
than 10) than to start all over. 
—Josette Kilmer, 
Rancho Palos Verdes, CA 


| Knitting in the 90's 


THE HOME COMPUTER-KNITTING LINK 


IS HERE AT LAST! 
ae oe 
| mee eae? introducing the Bit Knitter™ 
a computer design interface 
eyes create ne computer uncheres oF F ph rs ve | kn ming 
View WOU GES 4 
directly A your and watch pro™p's 


electronic kniting 
machine in seconds! 


(Inquire for computer / knitting machine combinations} 


on yout monitor as 
you knit. 
i For more information contact: 


Ae Cochenille Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
a P.O. Box 4276, Encinitas, CA 92024 . (619) 942-1957 


If you Can sew a dress, you can - 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
BOOK ON INSTRUCTION 


Enjoy the thrill and economy of making individually styled shoes,from the 
using my easy to follow step-by-step, 
instructions. Includes directions for making a custom fitted last. 


Make any heel height, use your regular sewing machine to sew tops.Assemble 
with shoemaker’s cement. Also includes instructions and patterns for 
sandals, handbags and crocheted slippers. Supply sources tisted 


Send $19.95 plus $2.00 postage and handling. 
Orders promptly filled. Money-back Guarantee. 
California orders please include $1.45 Sales Tax. 


Basic Ladies Pump 


iilustrated 





MARY WALES LOOMIS 
1487-T Parrott Drive 
San Mateo, CA 94402 
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Jo Tue Society oF | 
QUILTING 


~ ENTHUSIASTS 


American Quilters Society 
_ ~ Dedicated to Preserving 
* aGreat American Tradition 


Like pieces of fabric, brought together to make a greater 
creation .. . the American Quilters Society brings together 
a variety of benefits to connect its members . . . and to 
promote the accomplishments of American quilters 
nationwide. 

Join our select group of quilting enthusiasts and share 
in these exclusive privileges: 


@ Subscription to American Quilter magazine — 
the official quarterly publication of AQS 


@ AQS Update bimonthly newsletter to notify members 
of workshops, shows and special events 


@ FREE admission to the Annual National AQS Quilt 
Show — awarding more than $55,000 in cash prizes 


®@ Membership Discounts of up to 20% on books 











and more ay 
@ FREE listings in Quilts For Sale -¥9 
American 
. Membership Pin Quilter’s Society 
@ Membership Card 


and all the benefits of AQS membership . . . 
simply return the postage-paid reply 
card found in this magazine. 






Or, if reply card is missing — send 
your name, address and check or money 
order to: American Quilter’ Society, 

PO. Box 3290, Paducah, KY 42002-3290. 


1-Year Membership — $15.00 $3 go! 
2-Year Membership — $27.00 Save 7°" ; 
3-Year Membership — $40.00 Saré $5.00. 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
You must be delighted with membership in the American 


Quilter’s Society. If at any time you are not satisfied, you may 
cancel and receive a full refund of your membership fee. 
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SEWING NEWS 


Sewing machine review 
Recently, I had the pleasure of 

reviewing two new top-of-the-line sewing 
machines, the Bernina 1230 and the 
Viking 1100. Stay tuned for my reviews of 
other top-of-the-line machines. 

Everything is elegantly tucked or 
built in on the Cadillac of machines, the 
Bernina 1230. 

Standard features: In addition to 12 
utility stitches like blind hem, stretch 
overlock, and multi-step zigzag, the 1230 
has two buttonholes: keyhole and standard. 
Each can be stitched either in three 
steps or in conjunction with a prism 
buttonhole foot, which memorizes the 
length of the buttonhole. The 1230 also has 
an uppercase block alphabet, plus 20 
decorative stitches, which Bernina classifies 
as hand-look, compact, edging, pearl, and 
floral. The nine “function buttons” allow all 
stitches to be altered—mirrored, reduced, 
elongated, combined. The memory can 
hold up to 50 symbols and remembers 
the last pattern when the machine is 
turned off and on. 

The Bernina won't win awards for its 
decorative stitch features; but on the 
basics, it excels. Manuals are outstanding 
for clarity; the 1230’s satin stitch is perfect, 
with infinite tapering; 11 well-designed 
clip-on feet come with it (another 
40 are available, including a walking 
foot); marks on the needle plate are ’A in. 
apart; and dealer support is top-notch. 

Unique features of note: On the 1230, 
an automatic storage feature recalls the last 
two settings and returns to them; so it’s 
easy to alternate between them. The 
presser-foot knee lifter frees both hands 
for sewing; and a clip-on sewing table 
stores in the cover, making the machine 
handy for classes, despite its 37 pounds. 

Ease of use: Extremely easy to wind a 
bobbin, thread, make a buttonhole, 
understand the manual. 

Supplementary materials: 

Extensive, including an advanced 
workbook, a biannual magazine of 
ideas, monthly club meetings at many 
dealers, idea pamphlets. No video on 
the 1230, but five “Footworks’” videos 
show how to use the presser feet. 

Warranty: 2 years, electrical; 5 years, 
printed circuit boards; 20 years, 
mechanical parts. 

Suggested retail: $2199. 

I’m not used to having a sewing 
machine think for me, but the beauty of 
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the Viking 1100 lies with its “Sewing 
Advisor,” on which you push buttons to 
tell it the stitch you want and the 

weight and type of fabric. A vertical 
display unit, the “Infodisplay,” tells you 
what the machine recommends for foot 
and needle. It automatically adjusts 
stitch length, width, tension, and presser 
foot pressure, all of which can be 
overridden. This easy pre-selection makes 
the Viking a good choice for beginning 
and sporadic sewers. 

Standard features: With nine different 
buttonholes and almost 80 stitches, 
including two italic alphabets (upper- 
case block and cursive), the 1100 can do 
everything but zip your zipper. These stitches 
are contained on four 2’ in. X 4A in. 
flat cassettes, which snap onto the 
machine. The 1100 has nine permanent 
memories, each of which holds 63 
stitches, and you can choose a stitch from 
any cassette. Your design is shown on 
the Infodisplay panel, so you can check for 
mistakes. Nine feet come with the 
machine, including a buttonhole sensor 
foot keyed to the size of the button. 
Accessories and 30 additional feet are 
available, including a $45 walking foot. 

For all the thought Viking has put 
into the machine, it’s odd that the 
markings on the needle plate are 
metric. My only other complaint is that 
tapering a satin stitch is awkward, often 
giving stair-step results. 

Unique features of note: Since the 
stitch cassettes snap on, the 1100 can be 
updated; another is expected in 1991. 
Viking has thought of many small ways to 
make sewing easier: A stop button makes 
locking off any stitch effortless; the foot 
pedal is 9 in. wide; two lights illuminate 
the entire sewing surface; a beep and flash 
notify you when the bobbin is low; and 
bobbins can be wound while you sew. 
Nineteen of the decorative stitches, 
called Pictograms, can be combined to 
make designs and scenes, with ideas in 
an accompanying book. 

Ease of use: The easiest of all top-of- 
the-line computer machines. 

Supplementary materials: Two 
videos, 3-ring binder “Owner’s Manual,” 
project pamphlets, strong dealer 
emphasis on consumer education. 

Warranty: 5 years, electrical 
equipment; 25 years, everything else. 

Suggested retail: $2499. 

—Robbie Fanning 


Fanning is a contributing editor of 
Threads. 
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Cambodian silk weaver 
The atrocities committed by the Khmer 
Rouge forced 73-year old Bun Em and her 
family to tlee Cambodia, walking by 
night across the Thai border. They came 
to the United States in 1981. In 
Cambodia, Bun Em had been a master 
silk weaver for nearly 50 years, having 
been taught by her mother in the Khmer 
tradition, but she had had to abandon 
her art in the struggle to survive. 

During the family’s initial 
adjustment to Harrisburg, PA, two of Bun 
Em’s daughters met Joanna Roe, who 
obtained a Master-Apprenticeship Grant 





Bun Em weaves Phamuong, the silk fabric used 
for Cambodia's national costume, on her Cam- 
bodian loom. (Photo by Janice G. Rosenthal) 


from the Dauphin County Historical 
Society for the “Cambodian Woman’s Silk 
Weaving Project.” She also directed the 
building of a special Cambodian loom by 
Woodlore Builders of Harrisburg 
according to plans sent to them from the 
Khaw-i-Dang refugee camp via the 
International Rescue Committee. Under 
the grant, which enabled her business 

to bloom, Bun Em instructed local 
Cambodian women in silk weaving. 

She weaves two kinds of silk fabric. 
Both are plain weave set at 64 ends per 
in. For Phamuong, above, the single- 
ply warp is one color and the thicker, 
plied weft another, to make an 
iridescent fabric. This fabric is made 
for the sampot, Cambodia’s national 
costume, a loose fitting garment that 
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Cynthia Gravelle LeCount 


The first complete documentation of colorful knitted accessories from Peru and 
Bolivia-- hats, purses, leggings, armwarmers. Includes 10 projects, charted designs, 
cultural background, regional design characteristics, color and b/w photos, and more! 


$29.95 + $3p/h. 


Catalog of books for knitters, weavers and ethnic textile enthusiasts, $1.00 
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TREADLEART Magazine - Patterns and instruction using your sewing machine for ail kinds of sewing 
embellishment as well as utilitarian sewing. Learn to use those wonderful stitches on your machine 
to their fullest. Learn machine embroidery, applique, quilting, and much more. 


Preview the latest in books, patterns, and gadgets for your sewing pleasure. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW!! Sample copy of TREADLEART Magazine $3.00. Subscription to 
TREADLEART Magazine $18/yr. Bi-monthly. Foreign add $2/yr. Sewing Supply Catalog $2.00. 





TREADLEART, 25834-T NARBONNE, LOMITA CA 90717 (213) 534-5122, 800-327-4222. 
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, Hebridean knitting 
eae the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. Glorious 
natural yarns from mills set in 
Bronté’s wild and verdant : 
Yorkshire. Finest lace, linen 
and Aran wear from Ireland. 
If you have a passion for 
colour, design, knitting and 
textiles, these are sources and 
places of true inspiration. 
Why not see for yourself? 


‘Being there’ is one of the most powerful and exciting learning 


forces, and all of it can be yours through special study tours of 


Scotland, Ireland or Yorkshire organised by The Rowan Travel 
Company of Great Britain. 

Each of the 8- to 14-day tours are 
limited to 25 like-minded people gee" 2 
from different countries, who i 
will be coming together to share 
ideas and skills with celebrated 
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designer knitters like Alice = es ee 





Starmore, Sue Black, Edy Lyngaas, Erika Knight, Sasha Kagan 
and Kaffe Fassett. 

Scheduled for Spring and Autumn 1991, this is a lifetime opportunity 
to develop your skills with designer knitters of world renown in the 


places that have inspired their most famous work. 


For further information about 
WOOL AND WONDERS 

OF SCOTLAND, 

WOOL AND WONDERS 

OF IRELAND 

GLORIOUS COLOUR TOURS 

OF YORKSHIRE, 

please write or telephone as follows: | 


USA/ICANADA: The Westminster Trading Corporation, 5 Northern Boulevard, 
Amberst NH 03031. Tel: 603 886 5041. 


AUSTRALIA: Sunspun Enterprises, 191 Canterbury Road, Canterbury 3126. 
Tel: 03 830 1609 
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wrayaround the waist and tucks 
through the legs; or for a sarong-style 
skirt worn by women on special 
occasions. Bun Em also weaves a 
colorful, robust plaid called Sarong. She 
weaves a half yard of 45-in. wide fabric 
every day. 

In Arlington, VA,a similar project 
is forming, sponsored by Refugee 
Women in Development, Inc. (RefWID) 
of Washington D.C., the only national 
program representing women from 
diverse ethnic nationalities in the 
United States. For information on the 
group, write to themat: 20 “S”’St., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 

—Janice G. Rosenthal 


Rosenthal is chairperson of Applied 
Arts and Program Advisor ofFashion 
Design and Fashion Merchandising at 
Marymount Unversity in Arlington, VA 


Inmemoriam: 1900-19 90 
On a bright blue dayin August 1990, 
Walter Schutz died. “Real estate weather,” 
he called it—the kind of day that sends 
tourists in droves torealtors’ offices. 
Although successful in business, 
Walter’s greatest accomplishment came 
after his retirement to Washington 
Island, WI, where heand his family had 
summered for many years. His wife, 
Sophie Sievers Schutz, was an 
accomplished weaver, and over the 
years Walter had learned a lot about 
looms. So when someone asked him for 
plans to build one, he drew up aset. A 
thriving mail-order business for loom 
and spinning wheel plans and kits 
followed. Andin the summer of 1979, 
the Sievers School of Fiber Arts opened. 
Since then, thousands of students 
have been drawn to Sievers tostudy not 
only weaving, but all the fiber arts. Here 
on this island “north ofthe tension line,” 
Walter created a refuge—a place for 
learning and sharing, for quiet 
contemplation and noisy fun, for healing, 
and for love. A guardian angel in a white 
beard and red sweatshirt, his wicked 
humor, his lively imagination, and his 
creative energy inspired all who met him. 
Walter’s thread has been cut from the 
loom, but it remains inextricably woven 
into the lives and memories of those he 
touched. Sievers School of Fiber Arts, the 
thing that “wasn’t supposed to happen,” 
continues to grow and thrive, a living 
memorial. —Judith T. Yamamoto 


Yamamoto has taughtat Sievers since 1982. 
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Kimono show at the Textile Arts Centre: 


Works by artists who use the kimono formto ex- 
plore modern materials,can be seenthrough 
November 16, 1990. Yoshiko lwamoto Wada, 
renowned artist and teacher, selected 20 for 
‘The Kimono Show.” Lectures by John Marshall 
{see pp.39) were part of the festivities,along 
withworkshops on Japanese printing, resist 
adyeing,and shibori. Margrit Schmidke's “Marr 
fle for Mankina” (54 in. X 62 in) ismade of 
hand-dyed quilted and embroidered cloth. 
(Photo courtesy of Textile Arfs Centre) 


The Teatile Arts Centre 


If you're seeking involvement in the 
fiber artscommunity, you'll find 
extraordinary resources and 
stimulation at the Textile Arts Centre. 
This not-for-profit organization is 
located at 916 West Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, IL 60614; (312) 929-5655. 
Workshops and lectures focus on such 
topics as weaving, silk screening, 
marbleizing, basketry, flax papermaking, 
ceremonial Easter eggs, and beads. 
Various membership levels are available. 
An individual pays $30 yearly and 
receives a quarterly newsletter that lists 
classes, workshops, exhibitions (see 
photo above; the next show will feature 
Indonesian textiles, November 30,1990 
to January 19, 1991), and special events. 
In addition, members have access to 
TAC’s library and a slide registry for fiber 
artists. Gallery hours are Tuesday to 
Friday, 12-5; and Saturday, 10-5. 

Inviting accomplished artists to teach 
by example is one of the strongaspects of 
the TAC curriculum. A class I wanted to 
attend on ribbonwork and trims filled too 
quickly, but I'll get another chance when 
it’s repeated. Recently, I participated ina 
lively and informative workshop titled 
“Braids, Fringe, and Tassels” and attended 


an excellent, well-attended slide lecture, 
“The Perpetual Lure of the Bead,” in the 
intimate auditorium of the Chicago 
Academy of Science. 

—Gillion Skellenger 


Skellenger is an instructor in the 
fashion department ofthe School of The 
Art Institute of Chicago. 





EXHIBITIONS 
1930s chic 


“Fashion in the 1930s,” a new costume 
installation at the Cincinnati Art 
Museum, will be on view through 
January 6,1991. It chronicles one of the 
most dramatic and sophisticated 
decades in 20th century design. Bias-cut 
construction was in full bloom, and 
necklines were often cut high in front, 
dropping lowin back. Approximately 
one dozen costumes are on display in 
the permanent collection costume 
galleries. They include Parisian and 
American designs. 

The Cincinnati Art Museunn is 
located in Eden Park, Cincinnati, OH 
45202; (513) 721-5204. Visiting hours 
are Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, 10-5; Wednesday, 10-9; and 
Sunday, noon-5. & 





This1934 wedding dress, made fromseven 
pieces of wory silksatin, bearsthe Fashion Orig- 
inators Guild label. The Guild was organized by 
Americandesigners to control design piracy. 


(Photo Conny of Cincinnati Art Museum} 
Gift of Mrs. William E. Frick in memory 


of Mrs. William Brockman 
° Threads N 
Accession#:1986.1035 fagazine 


The New 
Generation ea 
From Elna. -'! . 


ELNA 6000 on 
Practical and decorative stitches | 
with memory buttonhole. 







ELNA 8000 

Memory and beautiful 
built-in stitches, 
including alphabet. 












We make sewing child's play 
Elna makes sewing fun and easy with elegant Swiss-engineered 
computer machines for every sewing need and budget. 


Special features from A to Z 


eee 7 — Whatever you can imagine, you can create with Elna. Design a 


beautiful flower pattern or monogram—it’s push-button simple. Select 
| —_ built-in stitch patterns up to 7mm wide for more creative freedom. 

— Make instant perfect buttonholes with the exclusive One-Step Sensor? 
| Sew with decorative threads of all types. Use the free arm and large sewing table for easy sewing of all 


ELNA 9000 fabrics and garments. Plus, Elna’s one-hand threading, universal tension and drop-in bobbin get you 
Exclusive unlimited started fast. And every Elna is unbelievably simple to use. 
software for hundreds of 


‘nlatiblewthcastes Lake the first step 
idea a otarae Only Elna can offer this range of computer sewing machines with these features. And only Elna 
gives you the quality you need for heirloom sewing, quilting, applique, embroidery or tailoring. 


Some things you need to see for yourself. Stop by your authorized Elna dealer today and grow up 
with Elna! 


eina 3 


7642 Washington Avenue South ¢ Minneapolis, Minnesota 55344 
ELNA CANADA $25 Hanlan Road * Woodbridge, Ontario Canada * L4L4R8 





€ 1990, ELNA, INC. 
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The real Shaker sweater 


Will the real Shaker sweater please 
stand up? We have all seen catalog ads for 
rib-knit cotton crew neck pullover 
“Shaker Sweaters.” Are they genuine? 
The Canterbury, New Hampshire 
Shakers first started producing sweaters for 
sale in 1886 in response to the needs of 
the “World’s” people, as they called non- 
believers. Although we don’t know 
whether the Shakers invented any of their 
distinctive patterns or adapted them 
from the World, they produced two basic 
styles: coat or jacket sweaters, which 
buttoned in front; and pullover sweaters— 
all with a variety of collars. The sweaters 
came in 11 sizes, 30 through 50, and were 
made of two-ply Australian wool yarns 
ranging from extra-heavy to lightweight. 
Perhaps the most famous style was the 
heavyweight stockinette pullover with 
ribbed turtleneck, waistband, and cuffs 
that the Shakers manufactured exclusively 
for various colleges including 
Dartmouth, Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
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Butts Utter's block-style Crazy Quilt. (Photo courtesy of Los Angeles County Museum of Art) 


+ 
— i 





Based on sweaters in the Canterbury 
Shaker Village Museums collection and 
conversations with Sister Ethel Hudson 
(1896-), the last living Shaker to have been 
actively involved in the industry, we 


Sister Marguerite Frost didn’t bother with all the 
buttons on her V-neck Shaker sweater coct. 
(Photo courtesy of Canterbury Shoker Village} 








Rare quilts depicting 

human figures 

At the Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art through January 13, 1991, one can 
see 30 American quilts in which 

human figures appear in intricately 
detailed costume. “Wrapped in Glory: 
Figurative Quilts and Bedcovers 1700- 
1900” presents a unique visual record 

of the country’s social and political 
history. The elegant, mannered style of 
the early quilts reflects America’s reliance 
on European taste; strong national 
images appear in the 1830s and 1840s; 
and flamboyant embellishment reflects 
the confidence of the late 19th century. 
Themes span family, friendship, 

religion, patriotism, fashion, social issues, 
trade and commerce, transportation, 

and even sports. 

A fully-illustrated catalog by Sandi 
Fox, associate curator in charge of the 
museum’s American Quilt Research 
Center (copublished by the museum and 
Thames and Hudson Worldwide, 1990) 
is available from the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, 5905 Wilshire Blvd., 

Los Angeles, CA 90036; (213) 857-6146. 
The cost is $35, plus $5 S&H, hardcover 
edition. The Museum is opened Tuesday 
through Friday, 10 to 5; and Saturday 
and Sunday, 10 to 6. 


know that the bodies and sleeves of all the 
coat sweaters were machine knit in 
stockinette stitch with a 1’4 in. hemmed 
waist and ribbed cuffs. The tube forming 
the body of the sweater was split to form 
the fronts, and a placket was added by 
hand to conceal the slashed edges. 

While Shaker sweaters employed 
a machine knit web, the finished 
product involved a great deal of skilled 
hand labor as well. The assembly process 
was as follows: The underarms, pockets, 
and shoulders were “needled” together 
with a crochet hook, with practically 
invisible seams. The pockets were 
particularly difficult, and the Shakers 
charged extra for them. Once assembled 
at the Church Family, eight to ten sweaters 
were put in a large basket and carried to 
the North Family, where the buttons and 
buttonholes were added. Each coat 
sweater had six or seven “pearl” buttons 
purchased from Boston department 
stores. The finished sweaters were then 
carried back to the Church Family to be 
washed, steamed, and pressed. Shaker 
production was prolific, and surviving 
diaries record that during 1910, for 
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The National Academy 
of Needlearts 


announces the annual 


Assembly for 


Embroiderers 
April 27-May 2, 1991 
George Washington Inn, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Exciting classes by: Jody Adams, 

Sara Ann Cohen, Mindy English, 
Jeanne Thomas Howard, Janice Love, 
Peg Mornis, 

Caela Conn Tyler, Dolores Andrews, Susan 
Dawson, 

Jean Hilton, Peg Laflam, Ann Strite-Kruz, 
and conservation expert Harold Mailand 


For the needle's excellence, past 
and present. 


For your brochure, write: 
Barbara T. Edmonds, Registrar 
10300 Cherokee Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23235 





BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! | 


| SPEED TAILORING | 


| A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing | 

| the fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's 
lined jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine 
shoulder pad application, professional collarandlapel 
placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and 

| more. $12.95 | 


| ss SEWING ASAHOMEBUSINESS $5 | 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 
| custom sewing or alterations business in your home. | 
Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 
bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. 
| $11.95 | 


.N'S READY-TO-WEAR | 


Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations ex- 
plaining how to alter almost every article of women's 
ready-made clothing. Alteryourown or sew for others. | 
Complete price list included. $17.95 | 


ALTERING MEN'S READY-WEAR 


Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 

| men's clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 | 
pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men's | 

clothing, now is the time! $14.95 





| * * BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * 
You Save $8.00!!! 


Please add $1.00 per book for postage 


| 

| MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 
| Dept. T 
| 
| 


P.O. Box 20898 
Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 


a 


| Check, Visa, MasterCard, Money Order _| 
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Yes, You Can 
with the 
KNITSMART 


What if ... 
You could Knit this 
in 2 evenings, even 
if you never Knit 
before 


In USA& CoH 
or write to: ' 
KMC . — 
5815 Carversville Rd. 
Doylestown, PA 


| 





|S 


Ask about our RISK FREE 30 day trial... [_lYes, Please ! 








Name: Tel.: ( ) 
PGT OS SF et City: 

L_] Send me a Catalog. State: Zip: 

L_] Send me the name of my nearest dealer. 
I want to make: [_] Afghans ["] Sweaters L]Toys [Rugs 
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¥ ¥* 


Knitting Kits & Patterns for Children 


‘also Caps, Mittens, and 
Easy sew up Christmas Stockings 


Kits incl. 100% Heathery Wool 
Written & Graphed instr 


KNITTERS PLEASE WRITE! 


send 50¢ and LSASE for brochure to 


MICHELE WOODFORD 


D E S ] G N 
~ PO Box 170-280 


San Francisco,CA 94117 


Name 
Add. 

















— Notes 


example, 1,489 sweaters were made. 

Shakers prized their sweaters, and 
archival photographs, like the one on p. 24, 
show Sisters and Brothers wearing their 
sweaters all year round. Ethel proudly 
reports that the Sisters were able to 
select their own style sweater, and that the 
standard machine patterns were often 
adjusted to achieve a custom fit. 

A collared-jacket sweater kit with 
instructions and wool yarn is available for 
$75 + $3 S&H. Write to: Gift Shop, 
Canterbury Shaker Village, 288 Shaker Road, 
Canterbury, NH 03224. —Jean M. Burks 


Burks was Curator of Collections at 
Canterbury Shaker Village. 


OPINION 


Avant garde textile art 
for traditional quilters 
In April 1990, the Textile Arts Festival 
in Bradford, England offered textile artists 
and craftspeople of all disciplines the 
opportunity to gather for an 
unprecedented variety of workshops, 
lectures, demonstrations, symposia, and 
exhibits. One particularly interesting 
feature of the festival was an exhibit of 
works from past years of the biennial 
international exhibitions of textile art in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Those who are familiar with this 
important exhibition will know that the 
Lausanne Biennial has become the 





Kiyomi Iwata’s “Untitled” assemblage of silk organza boxes, 86 in. X 86 in.X 6 in, from the 1987 Lau- 


major forum for charting trends in textile 
art; those who are not might well ask 
what relevance it has to them. 


A cursory glance at the 1989 Biennial 
would probably reveal no object that 
quilters readily characterize as a quilt 
in the traditional or even in the 
“contemporary” sense. Even fabric was 
not overwhelmingly in evidence; wood, 
wire, and plastic were. But this does not 
mean that quilting was absent. Indeed, 
both the imagery and the process of 
quilting were verv much in evidence, 
though the makers well may not have 
been aware of it. 

Quilters are often so absorbed in the 
physical act of making and the traditional 
language used to describe those 
processes that the essential nature of what 
they are doing is lost in the relentless 
pursuit of the tiniest stitch, the most 
crisply turned corner, the tidiest row of 
even quilting. These processes are really 
exactly the same processes used in other 
arts—assembly of individual elements, 
drawing, multiplication and juxtaposition 
of color units, arrangements of pattern, 
building and manipulating surfaces. 

Arguing over whether an object is 
something we can identify as “art” or not 
is really irrelevant to this issue. It is 
much more a question of the intention 
behind what is made. Who is its 
intended audience? In what context is it 
intended to be seen? And perhaps most 
important, is the work intended to honor 
a specific tradition by working within 


sanne Biennial, glowed in suspension before a window at Salts Mill in Bradford, England. 
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its constraints and values; or does the 
work attempt to push for fresh 
applications of the processes of that 
tradition? This is not at all a matter of 
establishing superiority of one over the 
other, but rather of defining and 
maintaining a tradition so that the extent 
of any explorations within it or 
expansions at its edges can be judged 
with clarity. Often we can see more 
clearly what we are doing by looking 
carefully at what we are not. 

Iam not suggesting fora moment 
that everyone should rush off to make 
quilts of plastic or pleated wire. But 
look, respond, reject, learn from work like 
that from the Lausanne Biennial. There 
is nothing wrong with working within a 
tradition, and that should always 
remain a choice. But blind following of a 
tradition is not honoring it. On the 
other hand, considered use of a tradition— 
aware of the similarity to its processes, 
pleasures, and problems-—s. 

—Judith Duffey 


Duffey, a lecturer in art history, 1s also 

a textile artist. See Threads, No. 22, pp. 67, 
92. This essay appeared in similar 

form in Quilters’ Review, Summer 1990. 


KNITTING NEWS 


Volunteers teach children 
Armed with knitting needles, yarn, and 
a friendly smile, an army of talented 
volunteers in a program called 
TalentShare is teaching children to 
knit and crochet. The volunteers work 
from more than 900 yarn and needlecraft 
stores around the country. The stores 
provide convenient and safe locations 
for after-school and weekend fun ina 
one-to-one setting, and extra volunteers 
can accommodate groups of children. 

TalentShare is a year-and-a-half old 
program sponsored by the Hand Knitting 
Association, a non-profit organization 
of manufacturers and importers of hand- 
knitting yarns. The cost to the child is 
usually less than $5 to start, and some 
stores offer the initial supplies for free 
or ata discount. 

If you know a youngster who would 
like to learn to knit or crochet, or if you 
would like to become a TalentShare 
volunteer, contact your local yarn or 
needlecraft store or write to the Hand 
Knitting Association for the name of a 
participating retailer: 650 Danbury Rd., 
Ridgefield, CT 06877; (203) 431-8266. 
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SEWING MACHINE. OUTLET 


i nut  & OTHER MODELS 
PULL 1 i 


SINGER ois NEW MACHINES 
MAGIC PRESS "4 = COMPUTERIZED 
RETAIL- Sasg= MACHINES 
OUR PRICE- $169% —— ’ BEGIN AT: $579 


= You Save Up 
eon MAGIC CRESS"“Saves You The TIME, To $900 


WE Save YOU The MONEY ; 


CALL OR WRITE FOR MODELS aie 
5 SUBURBAN SEW ’'N SWEEP, INC. (5) Page 
SINGER 1-800-642-4056 8814 Ogden Ave 


valema Brookfield. tHlinois 60513 


FACTORY WARRANTY 


Send $2.00 for silkpainting instruction booklet “The Basics” 


Product brochure free with inquiry. 
Main office: Hawaii: 


PO.BoxI8T —  SILKPAINT CORPORATION 47-194 Kam. Hwy 
Waldron, Mo, 64092 Kaneohe, Hi. 96744 
(816) 891-7774 (808) 239-9299 


NOTIONS 
CATALOG 


POVER 1,200 HAID-TO-FIND 
sewing e Craft e Quilting 
Notions, Books & Videos 


Always A 20% Discouni! 


Send $1S/HTo: 


Clotilde 


WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 


P.O. Box 22312 THM2 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 


} 4 book by LOIS ERICSON .... 


PLUS A PLEATER ... a special cloth device to make 

pleats, various widths possible 
Reg. $39.00 both for $30. P&H $2.50 (Offer expires 1/30/91) 
Great gift idea for your sewing friends! 


PLEATS...$15. 
Contemporary use of pleated fabric, 
80 pgs. 16 in color. 
FABRICS... RECONSTRUCTED $14. 
176 pgs, 80 photos...each an example 
of fabric manipulation. 
PRINT IT YOURSELF...$7. 
Fabric Painting. 


TEXTURE... ACLOSER LOOK $22. 
224 pgs, 200 photos, 16 pgs of color. 

Manipulate, create textured surfaces 

from ordinary material. 

DESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF...$15. 
A workbook for creative clothing 

BELTS...WAISTED SCULPTURE $12. 
An idea book of more than 50 belts 
Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: 

LOIS ERICSON - Box 5222, Salem, OR97304 < New Address 


P & H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books, U.S. funds 
Wholesale: 12 or more 40% off 


December 1990/January 1991 






with a 
SILLA Knitting Machine 


A child’s proud drawing, a picture you love.... 
anywhere your imagination leads, you can easily 
capture in your favorite hand-knitting yarns with 
a Studio Knitting Machine. They’re quick and 
easy to use, and they let you knit the sweaters 

of your dreams. 













For the free pamphlet “Creative Knitting 

Today” plus the pattern for our featured 
sweater, call toll-free 1-800-367-0518, 
or write Studio Knitting Machines, 

11760 Berea Rd., Cleveland, OH 44111 


Sli First in Knitting Machines 


1990 VWS, Inc. 
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PROCION MX DYES 
SAME DYE....... BETTER PRICE! 


NOW YOU CAN GET HIGH QUALITY 
EASY TO USE DYES FROM 
THE TEXTILE DYE & PAINT SPECIALISTS 


RUPERT, GIBBON & SPIDER 


CALL 1-800-442-0455 
FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG 


WE CARRY: A COMPLETE LINE OF 
PROCION MX DYES -IN 24 STOCK COLORS 
WITH A MIXING CHART FOR 70 MORE, 
PLUS ALL THE AUXILIARY CHEMICALS. 


PORTABLE WALKING FOOT 
INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINE 


Specially designed for sewing 


LEATHER - CANVAS - VINYL - WOOL - CARPET 
PERFECT FOR UPHOLSTERY 


works like the big one - but it's portable 
the MINI BRUTE 


00 
Limited Special 4 G 8 Regular $789.00 


Introductory Offer 


CALL 1-800-658-4376 EXT. 97 
T& R DISTRIBUTORS 


Shipped U.P.S. Credit Cards or C.O.D 
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The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


SO new it's patented* 
Takes almost no floor space. 
peeve & stores Quilt during or 
Re after Quilting. All Quilts 
up to 120"long; no basting. 
Handy for small items too. 


a 1le, Rucker Rack™ 
CoE 1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
are Gee tser tt: ‘ Reno, NV 89502 
nto _ (702) 329-5544 
*US Pat.#4,736,535__ 





ipping Continental US. 


All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVIL_Die YARNS 


P.O. Box 4662, Dept. T 
Philadelphia PA 19127-0662 


Send $6.00 
for samples. 


HARD TO FIND NEEDLEWORK ITEMS _—si! 
THREE BRANDS MAGNIFIER LAMPS 
® NEEDLE EASE ENLARGER LITE (MAGNIFIER) | 
® DAZOR FLOATING ARM MAGNIFIER 
DAZOR FLEX ARM MAGNIFIER 
@ BIG EYE MAGNIFIER | 
NEEDLEASE ROLL/STRETCH FRAMES 12”/20"/27" WIDTH 
ALSO HEAVY DUTY 30”, 36”, 42”, 48”, 54” WITH STANDS 
NEEDLEPOINT (CENTER FILLED) CHAIR SEAT SETS 27" x27" —30"x30" | 
MATCHED 2 TO 8 PER SET i 
FIRESIDE SCREEN AND BENCHES FOR NEEDLEPOINT 
HINTERBERG (HOMESTEAD) QUILT FRAMES AND HOOPS 
CALL 704-375-5095 ORWRITE P.O. BOX 9526 i 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 28299 | 
FOR BROCHURES/PRICES OF ITEMS THAT INTEREST YOU. 
DOWNIE ENTERPRISES NO CHARGE DELIVERY. | 
ae He Clip and Save this Ad. 


BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


MASTER ATTENTION 
SYSTEM Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 
Books on ladies’ and men's designing, grad- 
ing, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt drafting 
: and grading. Write for free booklets describing 
| these books. 


Designing Womens 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept. T-11 
343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 
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EASY LEARNING VIDEO 


MACHINE KNIT VIDEOS & BOOKS 
¢ THE MACHINE KNITTING SERIES 
* THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES 


* NEW 2 HOUR VIDEO & WORKBOOK :- 


"GETTING FANCY" 


with LOOP STITCH EMBOSSING 


A NEW CONCEPT IN $6425 $3.00 S&H 
RAISED SURFACE DESIGN peeraen Ke 


Featured Theme of Design Competition 1991 master - card, visa 


CANADA The String Slinger USA 
P.O. BOX 5235, STN. B P.O. BOX 23272, DEPT. T 
VICTORIA, BC V8R 6N4 CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
(614) 598-7508 (615) 843-0272 





YAR N S FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L.. © © ivi S FLOOR e TAPESTRY « TABLE e NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 


Spindles « carders e fleece « other fibers e weaving accessories « books 
eee 


PENDLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


THE - *ndleton SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 « Jordan Rd. « Sedona « Arizona 86336 » 602/282-3671 








HENRY’S ATTIC 


Textured Weft Yarns 


J \ 5 Mercury Avenue, Monroe, NY 10950 
| 914-783-3930 | 











To see the yarns Henry keeps in the attic, 
please send $15.00 and resale number 
for complete sample set. (It’s well worth it) 


Stores & production weavers only please. 





~~~) *) Individual weavers, please see your local weaving or 
<1 | | knitting store, or write for list of stores carrying 
i er Pi Henry's yarns. We appreciate your business. 
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For Animal Lovers... 


Donna Salyers’ 
FABULOUS-FURS 


New Patterns! 
New Fabrics! 


Wrap yourself in 
a luxurious, 
guilt-free 
Fabulous-Fur! 
Call NOW 

for a FREE 
brochure 
1-800-848-4650 
P.O. Box 40425 
Cincinnati, OH 
45240 




















FOLKWEAR™ 


The Tawaten [ress 
(Cstomer Service Dept. 64 South Main Se. Hox 5506 Newnan, CT O04 70-550 





Clothes to Live In 


Clean finish, elegant detailing, 
and sturdiness, in one 


flat-fell swoop 


by Jeanne Eingethart 


© design clothes that I hope will re- 

mind people that life is meant to 

be enjoved and fulfilling, not over- 

stuffed with struggle and discom- 

fort. When you put on an interest- 

ing outfit that makes you feel easy and 

light, you are declaring these qualities a 

priority in your life. They are for me, and 

that’s why I got into this business. (See 

“Angelheart takes flight” on p. 32 for more 
about that). 

I learned by the seat of my pants. After 
graduating from college, my twin sister and 
I taught ourselves how to sew because we 
were uninspired by available fashions. I 
had no formal training in clothing design 
or sewing and I think this was advanta- 
geous. I wasn’t locked into what I “could” 
or “shouldn't” do. I explored concepts in 
construction and design that maybe 
weren't “acceptable.” I didn’t know any bet- 
ter and it worked. 


Washable, wearable fabrics 

For my warm weather fabric I use a washed 
linen. There is nothing like linen. It’s cool, 
and the more it’s washed the less wrinkles 
there are. It’s actually the oils in linen that 
keep itstiffand make it wrinkle. As the oils 
get washed out, the linen gets more relaxed 
and comfortable. We take it to the local 
laundry to be washed and put through the 
mangles. Then it’s ready to use and it sews 
up beautifully. 

We distinguish our linens by silkscreen- 
ing them right here in our barn. We print 
the separate pieces of the garment, after it 
is cut, before sewing. We aren’t printing 
the scrap fabric and can position the de- 


Comfort, fun, and ease of wear are the hall- 
marks of Angelheart designs. Begin with the 
fabrics: washed linen and cotton double knits. 
Cut generously and simply. Then add function- 
al defail—flat-fell seams in many guises. (Photo 
by William McDowell} 
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sign in relation to the garment pieces. 

For fall and winter, I use a reversible, 
cotton double knit, which Pm able to de- 
sign myself. I draw the pattern and choose 
my colors, weight, and texture. It is knit up 
for me by New York Fabrics (39 W. 37th St., 
New York, NY 10018) exactly to my specifi- 
cations. The minimum order is 2500 vds., 
in two colorways. This autumn my knit 
fabric was inspired by the fall foliage. I su- 
perimposed an art deco motif onto the 
leaves, creating something very contempo- 
rary and unique (photo, left). The opposite 
side is a heathery solid giving a totally dif- 
ferent option. 

For spring ’91, Pm working with linens, 
which I getfrom Hamilton-Adams Imports 
(PO Box 2489, 101 Country Ave., Secaucas, 
NJ 07094). They come in a wonderful 
range of solid colors. I chose two groups: 
raspberry, teal, deep periwinkle and an au- 
tumn-jungle maize, burnt orange, moroc- 
can brown, khaki, lime green. 


Designing for comfort and fun 

It’s quite fascinating where you can get ideas 
from if you Keep vour eyes, and, more im- 
portantly, vour mind, open. I’m always look- 
ing for tips, be they from nature, an interest- 
ing cabinet door, or an old fiight suit. I watch 
people, how clothes fall on them, what 
shapes work, and which ones don’t. I watch 
children, toddlers; what do they seem to be 
at ease in? I am definitely influenced by 
children’s clothes of the ’20s, 30s, and ’40s; 
designs for kids were done with comfort and 
fun in mind. Details, too, were much more 
interesting in the past. 


Styles—When I start to design, Iam ultimate- 
ly designing for myself. I only make clothes 
that I will love to wear. I design big. If there is 
a lot of fabric around you, vou look smaller 
and feel more comfortable. I like the clothes 
to hang down straight, not touching the body 
at all, leaving room for the imagination. © 











The Market coat (above) is based on the cover- 
up smock. If makes a great duster, and by vary- 
ing the hemline and fullness at back, Engelhart 
has created some wonderful jackets, as well. 
One of the first garments Engelhart made was 
butfon-up pants, with low crotch, roomy hip, and 
elastic back waist. The latest version (below) is in 
linen, of course. (Photos by William McDowell) 


Pattern for "l can wear Angelheart to work’ Jacket 
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Collar 


lining ~— 


% in. seam allowances included. 









L- Collar 
exterior 
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Assembly: 


I. Sew pockets fo linings 
on sides and bottom, 
RSs together; turn and press, 
furn in top edge and topstifch. 
Topstitch pockets to jacket fronts. 


2. Use split flat-fell seam (see p. 34) at 
center back, splitting at dot. 4 


3. Flat-fell bodice shoulders. 

4, Assemble collar, lining: Join collar 
and lining RS together, matching notches 
and sewing outside edge. Turn and press. 
Flat-fell fo jacket as for placket (see p. 35). 

5. Flat-fell sleeves to bodice. 


6. Flat-fell sleeve and side seams. 


7. Double-furn and topstitch all hems. 


8. Add button closure. 


The “can wear Angelheart to work” suit is com- 
fort and elegance combined. The jacket (pat- 
tern above) is worn over the one-piece, 
dropped waist “Work dress” with set-in sleeves. A 
set of mother-of-pearl butfons serve as a clasp. 





Angelheart takes flight 


It would be ludicrous to design and 
manufacture clothing that expresses 
lightheartedness and not create a 
happy work place. I cross the driveway 
every morning to orchestrate the 
production of thousands of garments, to 
manage the activities of 15 Angelbees 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
with the same question in mind: How 
do I make it all happen and at the day’s 
end have love, abundance, and 
gratitude clearly in the lead, with fear 
and lack high-tailing it out of town? 

For me this journey began in 
February of 1987, when I took a break 
from carpentry and accompanied 
Jeanne to our first wholesale show. We 
wrote $17,000 worth of orders. My 
triumphant bliss was soon deflated; 
while in the hotel pool relaxing after 
a day of selling, I asked my beloved 
how she had come up with her wholesale 
prices. As we went through the 
breakdown of each garment the news 
was similar; our profit would be about 
two dollars a garment. We had gone the 
route of many by initially underselling 
ourselves. Chalk it up to advertising. 

That June I pushed Jeanne into 
going to New York to attend the 
International Fashion and Boutique 
Show with a fall line. Knowing only 
linen, we used it. ] dved the sample 
yardage (purple, pumpkin, evergreen, 
and periwinkle) in the backyard in 
our 40 quart tofu pots. After taking 
$40,000 worth of orders, we traipsed 
around Brooklyn looking for a dyer, who 
we paid $5,000 up front with no idea 
how we could cover the check. On our 
return there was a notice for an 
opening at the Lincoln Center Craft. Fair. 
That weekend we sold $10,000 of 
retail Angelheart and stayed afloat. The 
following January we moved into 900 
square feet of renovated space in our 
barn, liberating our living room. Next 
we added an inventory room, packing 
room, and finally an office. 

I can’t impart much more business 
sense upon my readers; I have none. I 
have never seen a cash flow chart, 
don’t know what my overhead is or 
make any decisions based on the 
state of the economy. I choose to think 
that innocence and imagination are 
more powertul than reason. ’'m often 
asked why our clothes are expensive 
(dresses wholesale around $170, pants 
around $110, and coats around 
$200). “Theyre sewn by people with 
mortgages and car payments,” is my 
standard reply. 

—Matthew Engelhart 








The first season I made a pair of comfy, 
hip-hiding baggy pants, with a long crotch, 
elastic in the back waist, and roomy pockets. 
A more refined version, the “Button-up 
pants,” (bottom photo, p. 31) is still in the 
line. So is the “Market coat” (top photo, p. 
31), one of my favorite pieces. I was wearing 
one of my father’s old work coats (he runs 
the Hunt’s Point Produce Market) to protect 
my clothes, and caught sight of myself in the 
mirror. It looked great. Its loose, easy shape 
is also the basis of the shorter jackets we do. 


Intuitive draping—So I get an idea and 
madly sew it up, usually using parts from 
passé or rejected pieces that are hanging 
around. Perhaps I’ll make the bottom of a 
dress from an old skirt and the sleeves 
from some jacket. I do this because I’m too 
impatient to sew it all up from scratch, but 
I’ve discovered little surprises this way that 
I incorporate into the final garment. Let’s 
say Iam sewing up a front piece to a differ- 
ent, shorter back. I add a small piece to 
give it the length, and lo and behold, it’s an 
interesting detail and so it remains. 
When I’ve come up with a very rough fin- 
ished piece, I put it on and look and look 
and look and look and if I’m not satisfied I 
pull it up here, push it out there, put it on 
backwards, inside out, and even upside 
down if I can, all the time looking and look- 
ing. Sometimes it works right away. Other 
times I play with the piece until something 
catches my eye. Something says yes, wheth- 
er it be a neckline or the shoulder or the 
placement of a seam or pocket, and I go from 
there. What is the feeling of this component 
and why do I like it? How do I let it flow 
through the whole piece? What type of 
sleeves feel like that? What type of bodice? 
How about the skirt, shall it be pleated? 
Straight? I guess you'd call this draping. 
My patternmaker, Diana Skawold, asked 
me at the beginning of our relationship if I 
designed by draping or flat pattern method. I 
honestly had no idea what she was talking 
about. So after ’m finished “draping,” Diana 
comes in and does her miracle work. 
After five seasons I am still very im- 
pressed. I can hand her something partial- 
ly sewn, partially pinned, basically glued 
together by intention. I describe the im- 
pulse behind it and she creates the pattern 
for that dream. We fine-tune the piece by 
making alterations. We usually end up 
sewing a piece three to six times before it 
goes into production. We do get the occa- 
sional grueller which we tinker with even 
after we’ve started manufacturing it. We’ve 
also experienced the satisfaction in finding 
it just right on our firstattempt. This is my 
designing process. Diana has certainly 
helped make it smoother and more enjoy- 
able, and added a professional dimension 
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where it was sorely needed. You should 
have seen some of the patterns when it was 
my job. The sewers always needed to trim 
pieces so they would fit together, making 
each garment “unique.” 


Construction: no fuss, no muss 

No, patternmaking was not my forte. How- 
ever, I have cooked up a few cockamamie 
ideas about sizing, cutting, sewing, and 
pattern shapes that we have maintained. 


Sizing—I like loose, comfortable clothing 
and I refuse to be a size medium. So you 
could say the whole sizing system is based 
on my vanity. Iam the small (I weigh be- 
tween 120 and 125) and we go up and 
down from there, usually grading 3 in. to 4 
in. per size. The chart turns out to be: 4-6 
petite, 8-10 small, 12-14 medium, 16-18 
large, with room to spare, of course! 


Cutting out—After grading our paper pat- 
terns (which we file away) and making a 
sample in each size, we cut our working 
patterns out of heavy flannel chamois, in- 


Angelheart flat-fell seam 
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cluding a %-in. seam allowance. The edges 
are all outlined with black marker that will 
be noticed if it gets trimmed off during cut- 
ting. The flannel is fairly heavy and sticks 
to the fabric, so no pins or weights are 
needed. These patterns are much easier to 
fold up than paper, they last, and they 
store well. We’ve recently purchased a 
heavy-duty rotary cutter (from Maimin Co. 
Inc., Kent, CT) that goes through layers of 
fabric like butter. 


Pattern pieces—I like to simplify cutting as 
much as possible. For collars and plackets, 
for instance, we have one pattern for all sizes 
and it’s long enough to accommodate a large 
size. We sew them on (see drawing on p. 35), 
positioning one edge, then sewing toward 
the other. When we're close to the end, we 
trim it to length, and finish. 

I nearly always use the same sleeve pat- 
tern for all sizes. What!? Yes, I do and it 
makes cutting more efficient. If we cut too 
many, they'll be okay for any size. Further- 
more, my sleeves are symmetrical. Sleeves 
can be cut on the fold if necessary, and for 


Flat-felled seams in knits with a straight-stitch machine? Yes, with the aid of narrow woven 
tape. Center the tape over the first seamline, and with presser foot and needle down, pull 
firmly but gently on the tape as you let the knit feed naturally. Practice a bit; soon your seam 
will be stable, without puckers or unwanted curves. 


the reversible or printed fabric it’s great. 
You never end up with two lett sleeves 
nor 20 for that matter. The seamstress 
doesn’t need to take extra time figuring out 
which is the front. My clothes are built 
simply and roomy enough that this con- 
cept “eases in” beautifully. The sewers like 
that. And without my sewers, who all doa 
wonderful job transforming my visions 
into reality, this business would not be. 


Stitching—While designing I think of the 
production and how difficult or simple a 
concept will be to sew. A piece isn’t suc- 
cessfulin my mind unless it comes togeth- 
er really easily for the sewer. Therefore I 
am constantly working on elements that 
look intricate but actually are sewn up 
quite quickly and smoothly. It’s fun; it’s 
like figuring out a puzzle. In the process 
I’ve come up with some innovative tech- 
niques in clothing construction. 

Take flat-felled seams, for instance. 
Theyre not so innovative in themselves, al- 
though I don’t know of another clothing 
line which is completely manufactured 
that way. In my flat-felled seams, rather 
than worrying about two different seam 
allowances or having to trim the allowance 
after the first pass, we simply shift the fab- 
ric to offset the edges by **, in., then sew, 
fold (finger-pressing the linen), and top- 
stitch (see drawing, p. 33). 

I love the clean, finished seam you get 
both inside and out. In fact, I have madea 
reversible line based on this concept, using 
the double-faced cotton knits. It was an ex- 
cellent medium for the flat-fell seam ex- 
cept for one major drawback. The seams 
stretch when you sew with knits. I don’t 
have overlock machines. I don’t even like 
the look of serged seams, which would put 
an end to the reversibility. We sew a nar- 
row (‘A in.) woven cotton edge tape along 
the inside edge of the flat-fell seam on the 
first pass. It works great; it just takes a little 
practice. The sewers keep a slight tension 
on the tape while they allow the knit to 
feed through naturally (photo, p. 33). 
When the second pass of stitching is fin- 
ished, the tape is hidden in a nice firm 
seam. For more on using flat-felled seams, 
see the box at right. 

As you sew, join me in a life where we 
allow ourselves to laugh often, have fun, 
have a ball! Where we don’t take ourselves 
so seriously. Remember, angels fly because 
they take themselves lightly. fel 


Jeanne Engelhart and her husband, Mat- 
thew, make and market functional, com- 
fortable clothes under the name Angel- 
heart Designs. For more information and 
a catalog, write to them at 303 Gunder- 
man Rd., Spencer, NY 14883. 
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Making a virtue of necessity — 
variations on a flat-fell seam 


One of the pieces of my construction puzzle has its roots as much in efficiency 

as in style. I want a smoothly finished garment, with no raw edges, no 
hemstitching, no finicky work. So I plan each garment as an assembly of 
variations on a flat-fell seam (drawing, p. 33). From inserting sleeves to hemming, 
the finish and the detail are one and the same. 
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SPLIT SEAM — This is great for sewing a side seam and armhole finish in one (photo, above left). it’s 
also an effective defail for a center-front to neck opening transition. The simple slit with butfonioap is 
constructed the same way as is the deep V with inset (above right), except that the reverse side of 
the seam acts as the face, as shown in the drawing below. 


Split flat-fell seam 
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PLACKETS —Here we maintain the look by attach- 
ing the placket to the shirt or jacket front with a flat- 
fell seam. We cut the placket extra long, then fold it 


Placket 





lengthwise and topstitch top and visible edge. Then os SS) 2. Press bodice 

we “flat-fell” placket to bodice as shown in the — Lf edge “% in. re 1 ae | 
drawing at right. a, . Prepare to WS. | ae) | | 
Sa tae asiaee | ~ \ |] pystitching ie  Mipee ly | 





top; trim. 


3. With WSs together, 
position placket 
in fold. Topstitch 
Ya in. from fold, 
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over; topstitch 
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POCKETS — The opening edges of these pockets are finished with a top- 
stitched double tum that echoes the flat-fell seam. The remaining edges 


ie 
a 


SLEEVES — This sieeve, cut with the seam at the shoulder rather than the 
underarm, is flat-felled to the side-seamed bodice. Then shoulder and 
sleeve seam are flat-felled as one. —JE. 
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o be able to say who I am and to 

show how I perceive my nature 

through what I create and display 

on my body is intoxicating. For 

me, knitting is exploration, risk 
taking, letting go, and a celebration of the 
creative process. 

Most of the world does not see it this 
way. They see what I do as “knitting a 
sweater.” I don’t waste a lot of time explain- 
ing to the uninitiated that what I create 
during my dance of love called “Color, De- 
sign, Fiber, Texture, and Knitting” tells a 
story of myself—namely, that I exist. And 
that because I exist, I need to express in 
visual terms what I see and sense. But after 
the music has played, and the dance called 
“Process” is over, the uninitiated viewer 
sees only a “sweater.” One morning I shall 
wake up with a better word for this product 
of self-expression. 


The creative process 

The process of creating is absolutely all there 
is for me. Sometimes I love to create so 
much that my creations never get further 
than my head. It satisfies me just to think 
them through. And, of course, I have 
thought through so many projects that one 
lifetime would never be long enough to do 
them all. But just imagining and planning, 
even if my ideas never become realities, is 
entertainment enough for me. 

Although I never follow published 
sweater patterns, I often find inspiration in 
knitting books. I liked the graphic lines on 
the chart for a “Jacquard Sweater” (from 
Sandra, Special Issue for Men, No. 5). But 
my imagination added colors and luscious 
textures; I envisioned the rich interplay of 
commercial and handspun silks and wools, 
tweeds, and beads. So I made dozens of co- 
lor/texture studies, shown at right. Some- 
day there may even bea garment, but knit- 
ting the studies was pleasure enough. 

I do make whole garments though. Let 
me tell you the story of the “sweater” 
shown at left. I needed a little number to 
wear to the Ritz Carlton for afternoon tea 
by the fire. I surveyed my closet for body 
coverings and was dissatisfied. Nothing 
dramatic enough. Now the creative imagi- 
nation clicks in. It will be white, a striking 
color. It will announce that I am Lady As- 
tor meeting Lord Astor for Tea. No prob- 
lem. It will be knitted—but of course. It will 
be elegant and dramatic. 

So, now I have my initial script. Time to 
plan the menu. Texture? What could be 
more luscious than angora or silk—with a 
soupcon of glitz? Remember, just a quiet 


Fileen Summerville designed her angora and 
Silk top, left, for tea at the Ritz. (Photo by 
Susan Kahn} 
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signal of sophistication. Nothing in excess. 
White angora is not shiny; for shine, I'll 
add a little silk bombyx. In fact, why not 
ply the angora with bombyx silk? It will 
add strength and sheen and keep the ango- 
ra from being too warm here in our South- 
land. After all, if one is having tea with 
Lord Astor at the Ritz, one must not be ina 
sweat, so to speak. 

Now that I have the color and texture, is 
white enough? Can I add just a hint more 
of something that will speak of class, of 
delicacy? Angora does look very feminine 
and delicate, but ... . Pink is a delicate col- 
or. I search through all of my pink fibers. I 
have three close pinks. Again I juxtapose 
dull and shiny with my cotton and rayon 
threads. Pll use these three pinks as one 
thread and marry it to the white angora. 

Now for the shape of the garment. Dol- 
man sleeves, with their wide armholes and 
fitted wrists, are very dramatic; I’ll go with 
them. In this confection, the balance and 
placement of the color on the shape must 
be perfect. I want a wonderful, dramatic 
white stripe to come from the neck, over 
the shoulder, and extend to the wrist, as 
shown in the schematic on p. 38. 

Now for the plan for actually knitting the 
garment. My basic technique, when all else 
fails, is: Guess at it. Begin at the bottom. 
Decide on the type of pattern stitch. I have 


always loved “Old Shale” from the wonder- 

ful shawls knitted in Scotland. So I play 

with fitting my color balance into this pat- 

tern stitch, as shown at center on p. 38. 
Now it’s time to pause and take stock: 

eIt will be a hand-knit sweater worked in 

flat pieces. 

elt will be elegant and dramatic. 

e The fibers will be angora, silk, cotton, and 

rayon. 

eColor will be limited, white and three 

pinks used as one. 

¢The shape will be dolman. 

eThe pattern will be “Old Shale.” 

e The design will emphasize a white stripe 

running from neck to wrist. 


Knitting decisions 
The technical process continues. I will knit 
the body pieces up, and after a certain 
point, which I shall ascertain by holding 
the piece up to my body, I will begin adding 
increments of stitches for the sleeves on 
each side, using cable cast-on, as shown at 
lower right on p. 38, until the sleeves are 
wide enough across the body. After the 
pink and white Old Shale pattern is worked 
up past the underarm, I will change to 
plain white stockinette in white angora— 
with a little pink purl stripe between. 
This is where I’ need to decide what 
type of neckline to make. A cowl sounds 


Summerville makes a black and whife chart dance into rich pastels, using commercial and hand- 
spun and ayed silks and wools. The joy of playing with colors and imagining theirflow on her boaly is 
sometimes as satisfying to her as actually knitting the sweater. 
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Marks 


Hiusiration by Marianne EF 


Eileen Summerville's tea sweater periate 








Front and 
K1, D1 rib on progressively 35-40% back grafted 
larger needles. éimrcle 3 kd Ge ot shoulder 
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stockinette Y 
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pate creteiee 7 Mae it and knit around 
Invisible cast-on with first pattern in pink with several severe 
dec rounds to est 
* Shaded area worked cuff wiath. 
back and forth 
. Ay Summerville worked two rows of Old Shale 
p WROLE ~~ ___ pattem in her handspun white angora and 
Fo ana Rag Liana elem Us silk yam and two in pink. Pink also highlights 


the transitions: to collar and shoulder stripe, 
as well as bind-offs and hem. 


Old Shale 

Multiple of 18 sts and 4 rows. 
Row 1] (IRS): Knit (white) 

Row 2: Purl (white) 

Row 3: “(k2tog)3x, (yo, k1)6x, 
(k2tog)3x", rep *-* (pink). 
Row 4: Knit (pink). 





= Purl (knit on WS) 


Key — Knit (our! on WS) 
Chart (as seen from right side): Cast on any number of stitches divisible by 18. 
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Invisible cast-on 

With MC over left thumb and a slippery 
waste yarn over index finger, alfernately 
scoop MC loops in front of and behind 
waste yarn, twisting wrist to reverse position. 
Always move needles toward yourself, 
Remove 2nd needie to knit row }, 








Cable cast-on 

At beg of row, * insertneedle behind first st 
and knit up new st. Place st on LHN, and 
repeat from * as desired. On purl side, insert 
needie from back fo front. 


Kitchner stitch (grafting) 

Join two open rows of knit sts 
with a third row. The tagestry 
needle enters each loop twice. 
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right. I guess at how to do it because none 
of my 150 knitting books directly explains 
the logistics of designing a cowl neck—sort 
of like a recipe book where parts of the rec- 
ipe have been left out, and you think you 
are the problem. So I decide to bind off the 
middle third of the body stitches on the 
front of the sweater. An alternative would 
be to measure your neck across in inches 
and guess at the proportions. I shape the 
front neckline a little by decreasing three 
stitches on either side, one every other 
row. Now I work up to the shoulder and 
leave the stitches on a string. 

I do the back the same way, except I 
don’t bind off for the back of the neck. 
When the back is done, I Kitchner stitch 
(graft) the corresponding front and back 
shoulder and arm stitches, as shown at 
lower left. I sew up the sides and the un- 
derarms. Then I pick up the stitches 
around the bottom of the sleeve and work 
down from this point in stockinette, guess- 
ing at the cuff, which I decrease sharply at 
the wrist and work in k1, p1 rib. I slipstitch 
crochet a chain around the neck opening 
in pink (see Basics, p. 10), then pick up the 
stitches and work a k1, pl rib on progres- 
sively larger needles for the cowl. 

When I try to write it all down, I realize 
that my methods are highly unorthodox, 
but truly, it is all right to punt. Sometimes 
I punt a lot. Go ahead, take a risk. Just 
plain old guess when you can't figure out 
what else to do. Knitting this way is a bit 
like being in the forest and starting out on 
a trail. You see another trail leading away, 
and you start down it, and after a while you 
realize you could get lost. So you backtrack 
and sita spell and ponder what you want to 
do. Sometimes you try lots of trails that 
lead nowhere, so you spend all of your time 
backtracking. But one day, if you are per- 
sistent enough, you guess right—and every- 
one thinks you are a genius. 

When I started knitting this sweater, I 
used an invisible cast-on, shown at left (be- 
low pattern), because I never can decide 
what kind of ribbing I want. When I com- 
pleted the arms and had everything in 
place, I noticed that the pattern had a won- 
derful wave along the bottom, so I decided 
to go with the flow and forget the ribbing. I 
just crocheted a chain of slipstitch around 
the bottom. Then I decided to complement 
it with a pink chain over the cowl bind-off. 

For tea with my Lord Astor, well, it was 
worth the trouble. What else can I say?[_] 


Eileen Summerville lives in Lakemont, 
GA. Her work has been accepted into jur- 
ted textile shows and invitational fine art 
exhibits. She travels and teaches fiber art 
seminars on color and design. Contact 
her at PO Box 173, Lakemont, GA 30552. 
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ore 

and 

more 

we 

find the fashion world 
leaning toward Japa- 
nese-inspired fashions. 
Simplicity of design, ele- 
gant flow, and graceful 


lines are the key notes. The epitome of this: 


concept is the traditional Japanese kimono 
(more properly, the kKosode), long & stan- 
dard of classic beauty. Through the ages 
the basic shape of the kimono has changed 
little. Fashion trends have been expressed 
subtly in colors and patterns, their place- 
ment on the garment, and in the choice of 
fibers and weaves. 

With an understanding of the cut and fit 
of the basic form, you can create a wide 
range of contemporary jackets, shirts, and 
dresses, based more or less on the kimono 


The cut of a kimono is simple; it relies primarily 
on straight lengths of beautiful fabric. However, 
the subtle defails such as softly ironed seams, 
untrimmed seam allowances, and origami- 
folded mifers introduce us to an intriguing phi- 
losophy of sewing. Author John Marshall dyed 
the textured silk shell fabric of fhe kimono at 
right using a resist fechnique and natural dyes. 
The lining, of textured silk and purple China silk, 
peeks out like piping at the sleeve openings 
and at the padded hem. 

(Photo by Susan Kahn) 
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shape, that are more suitable to wear in the 
West than a classic kimono. Many of the 
sewing techniques, such as mitering a cor- 
ner or shaping sleeve corners, may be ap- 
plied to any garment. Ill describe an un- 
lined woman’s kimono, although many 
kimono are lined, as is the one shown in 
the photo on the previous page. 


Few cuts and narrow fabric 

The kimono, having been developed by a 
weaving society, is designed with as few 
cuts as possible to avoid any waste of labor- 
intensive fabric. In traditional yardage, ap- 
proximately 14 in. wide by 12’A yds. long, 
all cuts are made along the weft and the 
extra width becomes seam allowances. Nat- 
urally, you can use wider fabric and nar- 
rower seam allowances. 

A properly fit woman’s kimono before 
being sashed should reach from fingertip 
to fingertip and from the top of her head to 
the floor, as shown in the upper left draw- 
ing on the facing page. The extra length is 
folded over a sash at the waist until the 
hem falls just below the ankle. For pattern 
purposes, the distance between the two 
finger tips is normally divided into four, 
each quarter being the width of the narrow 
fabric. Two lengths form the sleeves, and 
two longer lengths—each going from the 
hem in back over the shoulder to the hem 
in front—form the main torso. Sleeve 
lengths vary with the style of the kimono; 
long sleeves are for younger women for for- 
mal occasions, and shorter sleeves are for 
older women or for everyday use. 

Two more fabric lengths, called the 
okumi, are added to the front and overlap 
of the kimono. Larger or smaller seam 
allowances help to size the garment. 

The collar is considered one of the more im- 
portant contributions to the overall look of the 
garment, and great care should be taken to 
maintain a graceful line. The collar may be 
designed to rest fairly close to the back of the 
neck, as for younger girls, or to sit back a little 
way to give a more worldly look. 


Fabric 

Most fabric is suitable for a kimono. Tradi- 
tionally silk is used for most of the year and 
cotton for informal summer kimono, called 
yukata. Linen is also used commonly in 
spring, summer, and autumn. Wool is usual- 
ly reserved for the winter, primarily for 
home use. 

Choose a fiber and weave suitable to your 
needs. Since people vary considerably in 
size, it is difficult to give accurate yardage 
requirements, but plan on having three to 
three and a half times your height if you are 
using 36-in. wide fabric (adjust accordingly 
for wider fabrics) or about seven times your 
height of traditional 14-in. wide weaves. 
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Kimono cut 

The pattern is fairly simple. Draft your pat- 
tern using dotted or gridded pattern paper 
or non-woven interfacing. You'll add seam 
allowances on the fabric once you’ve 
checked the fit with a paper pattern. 

Have a friend help you to measure the 
spread of your arms, finger tip to finger tip, 
and divide this measurement by four. We'll 
call this quarter armspan A. Measure your 
height, B, in stocking feet from the top of 
your head to the floor. Cut two paper body 
panels that are twice B in length and A in 
width. 

Next decide how much “flutter” you would 
like in your sleeves when they’re sewn. A 
common sleeve length is half your body 
height, so the total sleeve pattern length is 
B. Cut two sleeve patterns. If you would like 
your sleeves longer or shorter adjust the 





Ideally a woman's body is padded 
around the waist and flattened at the 
bust so her kimono forms a smooth 
column from the bust down, 


measurement. For women, the sleeve is 
rarely less than one-third the body length. 
When worn, the “cuff” area of the sleeve 
should hit right at the wrist bone. 

The collar is normally at least 2’2 in. wide. 
The collar pattern, with seam allowances in- 
cluded, is generally half the width of one of 
your panels (‘AA) and as long as B plus 24 
in. | prefer to enclose all the extra fabric 
around the neck and center fronts in the 
collar, although I have seen kimono with the 
excess amounts trimmed. 

To mark a sewing line on the kimono 
body for attaching the collar and the okumz, 
you'll need to make a simple template. Mea- 
sure around the base of your neck, divide 
the measurement by two, and call it C. Use C 
to make a template as shown in the lower 
left drawing on the facing page. The sides of 
the template extended down the front pan- 
els are the sewing lines for attaching the 
okumz. Plot this on your pattern by aligning 
the shoulder and center neck lines on the 
body patterns. Remember, these are sewing 
lines, not cutting lines. 

The okumz is normally 5 to 6 in. shorter 
than the body length (B). When sewn to the 
front panel, the okumi seam should end just 
below your collar bone. If in doubt, cut the 
pattern a little long and adjust it later. Once 
sewn, the okumz is two-thirds the width of 
the finished front panel (see D in the right 
drawing on the facing page). 

Also measure the distance from the top of 
your shoulder at the neck to the base of your 
sternum; you'll use this measurement, E, to 
determine the shoulder/sleeve seam. 

To check the kimono fit, tape the pattern 
together with the edges of the paper butted 
together; removable or masking tape is rec- 
ommended. Tape up the center back to the 
back collar curve. Tape the sleeves on and 
add the okumz pieces to the front, aligning 
the sewing lines. Then close up the side 
seams and try the pattern on. 

Overlap the left front over the right. At 
this point the garment should be too long 
for you. How is the fit around your torso? 
The back seam should run down your cen- 
ter back, the side seams should hang 
straight at your sides at about the point 
where the side seam on slacks would hit. 
The center okumi seams should not quite 
meet in front but the kimono should be 
large enough so they have crossed over the 
center front. If the seams are not hitting at 
the appropriate points you will need to ad- 
just your body panels by taping in more 
pattern paper, or by cutting some out. Be 
careful not to inadvertently widen or nar- 
row your sleeves. 

If all is adjusted, untape your pattern 
pieces. If you are using any fabric other than 
the traditional 14 in. width, add % in. to % 
in. seam allowances to all sides of the body 
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A woman's kimono 
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Woastrations by Christine Charbonneau 
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Toshape the curve, baste severol lines of stitches in the corner (left). Gather the basting and 
fold to the front (right), using your fingers to shape the curve. Pull the seam slightly to the front. 
(Photos by John Marshall) 


Finishing the sleeve 
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panels, sleeves, and okumz; you can also add 
them at the layout stage. 

If you are using the traditional width 
fabric, your seam allowances will be deter- 
mined by your measurements in relation 
to the fabric width. Do not cut off the extra 
seam allowance, if any. If you are a large 
person, make sure the traditional fabric 
width is wide enough before you buy it. 


Construction 
Body—Use your pattern pieces, with seam 
allowances added, to cut your fabric. 

Sew the center back witha French seam 
so the raw edges will be hidden when your 
kimono is complete. 

Sew the okumz to the front panel along the 
sewing lines and press both seam allowances 
toward the okumz. The front panels will have 
larger allowances than the okumz. 

Sew the sleeves to the body, right sides 
together, along a line that is equal in 
length to E. The armscye of the sleeve, and 
an area of the adjacent body will be left 
open and hemmed. 

To determine where to start the kimono 
side seam below the end of the shoulder/ 
sleeve seam, divide A by six. Measure *#%A 
down from the bottom of the sleeve seam 
and sew the side seams together from this 
point to the hem. 


Sleeves—The outside bottom corner of a ki- 
mono sleeve is usually curved; the extra fab- 
ric in the corner is gently gathered, rather 
than trimmed away. How curved the corner 
will be is up to you. A standard kimono, 
worn on a daily basis, would have a rounded 
corner with a radius the size of a quarter ora 
half dollar. More formal, or stylish, garments 
may have curves comparable to bread plates 
or dinner plates, and some have virtually no 
curve at all. A template made from chip- 
board or cardboard is useful in marking and 
steaming in the sleeve curve. 

An unusual detail to note is that the 
sleeve’s outer seam (right-hand photo above) 
is gathered and pulled gently to the front. 
The bottom horizontal seam up to the begin- 
ning of the curve is a French seam. 

Mark and finish the opening for your 
hand: Measure the width of your hand, 
from your pinkie to your thumb when gen- 
tly spread (most people will measure be- 
tween 5 in. and 7 in.). Mark this spread on 
each side of the shoulder line at the wrist. 
Roll the seam allowance between the two 
marks to the wrong side and blindstitch it 
in place (see Basics, p. 8) as shown in the 
right-hand drawing on p. 41. 

To begin the French seam, fold the 
sleeves in half, wrong sides together, at the 
shoulder line. Sew between the points, 
shown in the top left drawing, with a 4 in. 
seam allowance. Iron the seam open only 
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where it is stitched. Turn wrong sides out. 

With the front of the sleeve up, finish 
the French seam, then sew the rest of the 
sleeve between the French seam and the 
hand opening in two parts, as shown. Rein- 
force the hand opening by backstitching 
for ‘2 in. and make sure the curved seam 
overlaps the ends of the straight ones. 

Baste a running stitch as shown to gath- 
er the excess fabric of the curve. For larger 
curves, more than one set of stitches will 
be necessary, as in the top left photo on the 
facing page. Insert your template between 
the sleeve and the gathering to give the 
curve a well-defined shape. Pull the stitch 
line a bit to the inside of the curve (photo, 
top right, facing page); this will give the 
sleeve a more graceful slope when com- 
plete. Flatten the gathers with a hot steam 
iron, being careful not to iron the corner 
curve itself. Remove the template. 

Reinforce the seam ends where the 
sleeve joins the body and at the top of the 
side seams with bartacking. 


Hems— Most of the hem can be turned un- 
der twice and blindstitched in place, but 
you will want to take special care with the 
front corners. There are several ways to 
miter corners without trimming any fabric 
away. I chose the one shown in the lower 
sequence of drawings on the facing page, 
because the fabric is evenly distributed 
and the corner is smooth. 

On the wrong side of the fabric use chalk 
or thread tracing to draw fold lines as 
shown. Iron the folds so the allowances are 
folded to the inside. 

Fold the corner diagonally through the 
miter point, matching points A and B. 
Stitch along the miter line (step 3). 

Fold the point flat (step 4), then fold along 
lines 1 and 2 to form a corner. The right side 
of the fabric should be facing up, with the 
seam allowances folded to the right side 
temporarily. Fold the corner flap in half. If 
you've been accurate, your chalk lines will 
form a square in the corner of the flap. 

Fold the seam allowances twice to the 
wrong side, turning the miter right side 
out. Then blindstitch the seam allowances 
in place to finish the corner. 


Collar—The collar is the last partof the gar- 
ment to be sewn in place. By this point all 
seams should be ironed flat and all edges 
finished off or tacked in place with blind- 
stitching. The sewing sequence for the collar 
is shown in the drawing at right. 

Find the midpoint of the collar length. 
Place this at the center back seam of the 
neck area, matching the seam line to the 
curved sewing line you drew with the tem- 
plate; the garment seam allowance will be 
larger than the collar’s. To locate the 
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stitching line for the collar to the okumz, 
follow your stitching line on the garment 
to the point where the okumzi begins, just 
below your collar bone. Plot a straight line 
from this point to the exact middle of the 
garment (see right-hand drawing on p. 41) 
at the outer edge of the okumaz. 

The straight-grain collar will be stitched 
to the bias of the okumi; the top of the 
okumz is eased into the collar to make up 
for stretching that might occur during 
wear (top drawing at right). The ease also 
slightly shapes the kimono over the bust. 

Stitch the collar to the garment and 
okumz. Then turn the collar away from the 
body, fold it so that it creases slightly away 
from the actual sewing line, and iron it in 
place. This little extra helps give a smooth- 
er curve to the collar later. 

Divide the width between the ironed fold 
and the raw edge into thirds. Fold under 
the edge of the collar, wrong sides together, 
as shown. This allowance pads the collar 
but is just short of the final fold line. Fold 
the collar again, along the other ‘4 line, 
sandwiching the body and okumz fabric in 
between. Excess fabric is not normally 
trimmed off in Japan, but if you feel the 
upper area of the okumz is creating too 
much bulk, clip off as much as is necessary 
to allow the collar to lie smooth. Pin and 
blindstitch the collar to the inside of the 
kimono. Then finish the collar ends as 
shown at right. 

A kimono always has a collar guard, usu- 
ally made from the same fabric, which pre- 
vents wear and soilage. The guard covers 
the collar from the back of the neck down 
to where the sash (ob7) would cross. Cut a 
guard that is twice the finished width of 
the collar and the appropriate length and 
add seam allowances all around. Fold the 
allowances under and blindstitch the 
guard to the collar. 

Give your garment one last pressing and 
you are done! L] 


John Marshall, who studied crafts for five 
years while in Japan, designs and makes 
one-of-a-kind garments, usually with fabrics 
he has dyed with natural dyes. He 1s a fre- 
quent guest lecturer and instructor. His 
book, Make Your Own Japanese Clothes (Ko- 
dansha International, Ltd., 1988, 130 pps. 
$16.95) is one of the best texts available mn 
English on making different styles of kimono 
and adaptations for contemporary wear. In- 
cluded are sewing techniques, patterns for 
tabi (Japanese socks), descriptions of how to 
make work pants, a suppliers source list for 
sewing tools and fabrics, and a recommend- 
ed reading list. Copies may be ordered 
through your local bookstore or by contact- 
ing John Marshall at 2422 East 23rd St, 
Oakland, CA 94601. 


Attaching the collar 
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Against the Grain 


Exploring the subtleties of couture lapels 


by Claire B. Shaeffer 


» nh display in the Costume Court 
_ » of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
_’ seum in London there’s an in- 
pana triguing Ungaro outfit from the 
aiid: 60s. The casual museum visitor might 
well overlook it, but I took a second look ata 
clever design feature of that outfit, and it set 
otf a fascination in me that Pve been pursu- 
ing ever since. 

The ensemble, shown in the drawing on 
the facing page, features a short, double- 
breasted jacket cut from a horizontally 
striped fabric. As you can see, the right jack- 
et front folds back to expose the lapel, and 
the stripes on the lapel facing are parallel to 
the stripes on the jacket. But if the lapel fac- 
ings had been cut traditionally, on the 
lengthwise grain like the garment front, the 
stripes on the folded lapel would be vertical, 
interrupting the design. Obviously Ungaro 
broke with convention for the sake of his 
design and cut his facing on the crossgrain. 

On most ready-made garments and com- 
mercial patterns, jacket facings duplicate 
the grainline of the garment front and are 
cut so the lengthwise grain is parallel to 
the center front. Since discovering Ungaro’s 
outfit, I’ve observed that many tailors 
and designers manipulate their lapel fac- 
ings to achieve subtle but wonderful re- 
sults that home sewers can easily dupli- 
cate. The variations usually involve 
shifting the grain of the facing and/or shap- 
ing the straight-cut facing edge to match a 
curved lapel. 

These manipulations are possible re- 
gardless of the techniques you're using to 
construct a jacket front. It doesn’t matter 
whether you're pad-stitching traditional 
hair canvas by hand, or fusing in the latest 
wett insertion interfacing. (See Basics on 
p. 8 for more on fusing to grain-shifted la- 
pels.) As youll see, these ideas can be ap- 
plied to any garment that has a fold-over 
front, not just to traditional tailored jack- 
ets based on men’s suits. The garments 
we'll be looking at are all designer gar- 
ments, ranging from top-of-the-line hand- 
crafted couture to high quality fused ready- 
to-wear. 
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Grain-shifting lapels 

By merely rearranging the grain on the fac- 
ings, striped garments with lapels can be 
made much more coherent and interesting. 
The following two designer jackets are not 
based on men’s suits, and the samples were 
probably made by dressmakers, rather than 
tailors, in the couturier’s workrooms. 


Ungaro’s solution—In the garment at the V 
and A, the center front and the garment 
edge are parallel and theyre both on the 
lengthwise grain. The lower drawing on the 
facing page shows how Ungaro located the 
grainline of the facing to be at right angles to 
the center front. If youre laying out similar 
pattern pieces, arrange the front first so the 
color bars are positioned the way you want, 
then lay out the facing as shown in the 
drawing, so that the stripes match. 


An example from YSL—An Yves Saint Laur- 
ent jacket from the Fall/Winter Rive Gauche 
Collection 1982-83 applies this idea to a 
slightly more complicated pattern. It’s 
shown in the left-hand group of photos on 
p. 46, called panel A. This classic Spencer 
jacket is made from a medium-weight navy 
wool ottoman. The ottoman fabric has 
prominent cross ribs, so the crossgrain is 
easy to identify, and it’s easy to see that the 
edge of the lapel facing is cut on the cross- 
grain. The garment center is on the length- 
wise grain as usual, but the garment edge is 
not vertical as it was on the Ungaro example. 

To duplicate this look on a similar pattern, 
redraw the lapel grainline so it’s perpendicu- 
lar to the straight edge of the lapel. The left- 
hand sample in panel A shows a facing cut 
this way instead of traditionally, with the 
grain parallel to the center front. The right- 
hand sample is yet another option; it’s cut 
with the grain parallel to the lapel edge, 
which positions the crossgrain stripe per- 
pendicular to the stripe on the front when 
the lapel is folded back. 

The ribs on the collar, too, blend beauti- 
fully with the ribs on the lapels. Tradition- 
ally, jacket collars are cut so that the center 
back is on the straight grain, parallel to the 


grain of the jacket’s center back. This way, 
the stripe on a striped jacket can be made 
to match from collar to back. In the case of 
the Spencer jacket, the collar has been cut 
so that its center back is on the crossgrain, 
with the ribs running vertically, instead of 
horizontally, as on the jacket back. I’d 
guess that the collar was cut this way so 
that the ribs didn’t cut across the shape of 
the collar edges, rather than to create the 
smooth transition at the lapel/collar seam, 
but both effects are pleasing, and justify 
the opposing grains at the back of the neck. 


Adding shape to shifted lapels 

The remaining garments I'l] describe are 
both derived from classic tailored mens- 
wear, and both were no doubt made origi- 
nally by tailors in the designer’s work- 
rooms. In each case, the tailor’s technique 
of shaping the lapel facing with an iron to 
match the curve cut into the garment front 
has been added to a careful decision about 
where to place the grain on the lapel. 


A couture example from YSL—A daytime 
ensemble exhibited in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art’s exhibition of his work (New 
York City, NY; catalog #203) is a good exam- 
ple of Yves Saint Laurent’s consistent atten- 
tion to detail; it's shown in panel B on p. 46. 
Designed for the Fall/Winter Couture Collec- 
tion 1982-83, it features a jacket made from 
a beige and khaki Prince of Wales plaid with 
a skirt made from a companion hounds- 
tooth check. The jacket is trimmed with 
houndstooth-check lapels which match the 
skirt; the check pattern is clearly parallel to 
the edge of the lapel, but you'll notice that 
the edge is not parallel to the center front. 

I have a duplicate of this garment, so I was 
able to analyze the garment front and lapel 
sections and make samples which show the 
pattern shapes and grainlines quite clearly; 
they're reproduced in panel B. The grainline 
on the jacket front is parallel to the center 
front, not the jacket edge, but the YSL-cut 
facing on the left is cut with the grainline 
parallel to the garment edge instead of along 
the lengthwise grain as usual, like the right- 
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hand sample. 

The photos in the lower half of panel B 
show the samples with the lapels folded 
back. The YSL-cut facing is again on the 
left. Notice that the garment edge isn’t a 
perfectly straight line, but that the stripe 
along the edge has been curved to follow 
the shape. The shaping is subtle, but it 
keeps the seam from cutting off the stripes. 


How it’s done—To make a facing pattern for 
a shaped lapel, use the original pattern as a 
guide. On pattern paper, or non-woven pat- 
tern cloth, draw a straight line near the edge 
of the pattern material. Lay the facing pat- 
tern on the paper so the cutting line touches 
this line at the widest part of the facing, as 
shown in the drawing on p. 47, panel C. This 
is the new cutting line for the facing edge, 
starting at the curve of the hem. Drawa new 
grainline parallel to this edge. 

Trace the cutting lines at the neckline, 
shoulder, and lower edge. At the facing edge, 
transfer the breakpoint (the beginning of 
the roll line, and usually the beginning of 
the lapel curve) to the new line and mark it 
with a notch. If necessary, redraw the inner 
or unnotched edge so the facing is about 3 
in. wide at the shoulder and 6 in. wide at the 
hem, unless the front edge of the hem is 
straight; then draw the facing 4’A in. wide at 
the hem end. 

Lay out the new pattern so the vertical 
bars or stripes will be positioned attractively 


Matching stripes on crossgrain facings 


Notice where front stripe 
hits break point and 
arrange matching 
facing stripe 

fo hit facing 

seamline, 
experimenting 

to adjust for the 

turn of the cloth. 
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Special effect lapels 


This mid-60's Ungaro jacket 
is worth a double take. 

In order for the 

lapel stripes fo match 
across the jacket front, 
the grain of the lapel 
facing must be arranged 
fo parallel the seam, 

not the grain, of the front. 
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To continue the horizontal rib across the folded lapel at center, YSU's 
Spencer jacket has ifs lapel facings cut like the sample on the left, 
with grain [this is horizontally-striped fabric) perpendicular to lapel 
edge; on the right is another option: grain parallel to lapel edge. 


at the lapel edge. I like a dominant bar at the 
edge; but [ve learned that if I lay out the 
pattern so the seamline is exactly on the 
edge of the color bar, I will lose some of the 
bar in the turn of the cloth. I’ve also found 
that, when cutting, it is safer to wait until 
after 've shaped the front edge to cut the 
neckline. At this stage I cut the facing 
straight across from the edge to the cutting 
line of the shoulder seam. 

Once you’ve cut out the two facings, 
youll need a guide to help you shape the 
facings accurately to the garment front. In 
Classic Tailoring Techniques: A Con- 
struction Guide for Women’s Wear (by Ca- 
brera and Meyers, Fairchild Publications, 
NY; 1984) the authors recommend that 
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B. YSL's Prince 
of Wales 
jacket 


you draw the curve from the front pattern 
on paper, pin the paper to your pressing 
board, and use it as a guide until you can 
trust your eye to duplicate the jacket curve. 
Lay the facings on the pressboard so the 
neckline is toward your right and the un- 
notched inner edge is toward you. With your 
left hand, hold the edge of the facing at the 
breakpoint. Then, beginning at the neckline, 
move the iron in an arc counterclockwise 
with your right hand while your left hand 
gently pulls the facing toward you to form a 
convex curve at the edge, as in the top photo 
on the facing page. Start with large arcs at 
the outer edge, and as you work toward the 
inner edge use smaller arcs to shrink away 
the excess and avoid unwanted creases. 



































In YSL’s Prince of Wales jacket the facings are cut with the grain par- 
allel fo the lapel edge, instead of parallel fo the garment center front. 
Notice that the YSL lapel has been shaped fo follow the curve of the 
lapel edge, so the stripes don’t cut across the lapel seam. 


As you shape the lapel into a convex 
curve, ripples will form along the un- 
notched inner edge of the facing. Shrink 
them away so the lapel will maintain its 
new shape. This sounds much more diffi- 
cult than it is. Wool is the easiest fabric to 
shape; and woolens and/or loosely woven 
fabrics are easier to shape than worsteds 
and hard-finished materials, like the wool 
ottoman used in the Spencer jacket shown 
above. Perhaps this is why the facing on 
the Spencer jacket wasn’t shaped. 

When I’m sewing the front to the facing of a 
man-tailored garment such as this, I hand- 
baste both facings and edges together, steam 
press just the basted seamlines, then turn the 
seams right side out to be sure they are perfect 
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and identical. Finally, with the right sides to- 
gether, I machine-stitch the seamlines. 


Yet more subtleties—The Rive Gauche 
plaid jacket from Fall/Winter 1984-85 in 
the photo at bottom right may be the most 
exciting garment in my collection; and I 
am even more impressed because it is from 
the ready-to-wear, not the couture, collec- 
tion. The facings on this jacket are not only 
shaped, like the lapels described above, as 
you can see in the center left photo, but 
the plaid on the facing is moved up so it 
meets the corresponding color bar on the 
front when it is folded open, as you can see 
in the photo at center right. When most 
tailored garments are made from a plaid or 
horizontal stripe, the facing is applied to 
the front so the patterns are matched at 
the front/facing seamline which joins 
them. When this is done, the bars on the 
lapel always fall below the same bars, on 
the front. For this design, Saint Laurent 
has moved the facing up so the bars are 
positioned more attractively when the la- 
pel is rolled into place. In this case, the fac- 
ing was moved up 1A in., but the exact 
amount will of course vary with the fabric, 
the garment design, and the lapel roll. 

To duplicate this effect, don’t cut out the 
facings until you've first established the po- 
sition of the plaid on the facing by pinning 
the paper pattern to a finished front. Prepare 
at least one garment front, either by hand- 
padding the lapel, and taping the roll line 
and front edge; or with speed-tailoring meth- 
ods, if that’s the way youre constructing 
your garment. If you haven't already, make a 
new facing pattern, as shown in the drawing 
at right. Then, on both the facing pattern 
and garment front, baste the seam 
allowances at the lapel edge under. Match 
the folded edges and pin them together. Fold 
the lapel to its finished position, and careful- 
ly mark where the horizontal bars on the 
front meet the facing edge. 

I pin a small scrap of plaid (approximate- 
ly 1 in. wide X 4 in. long) in place on the 
facing pattern so I won’t get confused when 
I remove the pattern from the garment; I 
lay it out for cutting, right side up, on a 
single layer of fabric. To make sure the 
plaids are just right and positioned identi- 
cally, I cut out just one facing, and pin it to 
the front to check that it falls the way I 
want. If everything looks good, I turn the 
first facing face down on my fabric and 
chalk around it to cut its mate, shape them 
both to match the front curve, and perma- 
nently join them to the garment. Bz 


Claire B. Shaeffer teaches couture tech- 
niques at Eastern Michigan University ev- 
ery summer. For more information, con- 
tact E. Rhodes, E. M. U., Ypsilanti, MI 48197. 
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Toshape the lapel facing, work towards the inside edge, and iron in decreasing arcsto curve the 
far edge outward. As you move the iron with one hand, pull the facing into shape with the other. 





In YSL's 1985 gray plaid jacket, the facings are again shaped fo follow the curve, but the plaid 
has also been arranged so that it matches the position of the plaid on the jacket front when 
the lapel folds open, instead of matching along the seam line as usual. 


Redrawing a facing pattern for a shaped lapel 


3. Connect line to shoulder seam. 















1. Draw straight 
line on pattern 
paper, then line 
up facing so 
culting line 
touches the 
line at the 
widest points. 
Straight line 
is the new 
cutting line. 


5. After shaping front edge, recut 
neckline/shoulder to match front pattern. 


C. YSL Rive Gauche jacket 


» Original 
pattern 


2. Transfer “ | 
breakpoint 
fo straight line. 


Original 
grainline 


| New 
4, Cut new facing grainline 
following red 
outline. 





Sunprints can be made by laying real objects or photographic negatives on treated fabric and exposing the setup to the sun. For “Pipes” Carol Adie- 


man let the sun shine through negative and positive photograph images of PVC pipe and chain link fence onto red and yellow fabric. (53% in. X 62 in, 
1985; photo by Christine Benkert) 
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Sunprinting for 
Quiltmakers 


Catch the sun to create 


unique fabrics 


by Carol Adleman 


ne look out the window tells 
me whether or not it is a day 
to work. “Catching the light’— 
specifically the sunlight— is es- 
sential for blueprinting on the fabrics I use 
for my wall quilts. 

Printing my own fabric gives me an extra 
measure of control over my work and adds 
a dimension that purchased fabric cannot. 
Blueprinting is a way to create unique fab- 
rics for just about anything—pieced or ap- 
pliquéd quilts, fabric collages, wearable 
art. And don’t forget the borders and bind- 
ings of quilts or linings of garments. 

Blueprinting is a direct process similar to 
the printing of a black and 
white photograph. You saturate 
fabric with a solution of ferric 
salt, let the fabric dry, and then 
expose it to ultraviolet light, 
which turns the fabric blue. 
Areas that the light does not 
hit, because of folds in the fab- 
ric or objects thatare placed on 
it, remain the color of the fab- 
ric. Rinsing in clear water 
washes away excess chemicals; 
the permanent image remains. 
The procedure for blueprinting 
on fabric is explained on p. 50. 

Also referred to as cyanotype 
or sunprinting, blueprinting 
dates to about 1840 when it 
was invented by Sir John Her- 
schel for producing architectur- 
al and mechanical drawings. 
Historically it has also been 
used to make botanical prints 
and for blueprinting one’s 
own photos on postcards oron 
household items such as pil- 
low covers. 

Though the image produced 
is always blue, the shade and 
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intensity vary; the blue can range from a 
turquoise to a navy. This restricted color 
palette poses a challenge to the artist to 
“push the blue” to its limit. 


Manipulating the cloth 
There are many ways to manipulate fabric 
so thatlight hits some areas but not others. 
Here are some suggestions. 

Drape fabric over cones; place rings over 
the cones; drape fabric over cut-out shapes 
or small boxes. Indent fabric into Styrofoam 
cups. Wrap fabric around objects such as a 
ball, a marble, or a tube. Pleat fabric, into 
either stitched pleats or open folded pleats. 
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Patterns can be made by manipulating fabric. The fabric for “Stripes” was 
folded before exposure. (32 in. sq.; 1988; photo by Christine Benker?) 


boo 


Crush or wrinkle fabric to create subtle 
shadows. Gather fabric by stitching a line of 
basting threads and pulling to gather; re- 
move the stitches after printing. 

Most fabric manipulations should be 
done after the fabric has been treated with 
the chemical solution, but stitched pleats 
and gathering should be done beforehand 
to keep the fabric from being exposed to 
light unnecessarily. 

Photograms are the result of laying an 
object on the treated fabric and then sun- 
printing. You can use flat objects, such as 
lace or leaves, or three-dimensional ob- 


jects, such as cut and folded paper. Press 


and dry leaves and tlowers be- 
fore printing, as the moisture 
content in fresh ones may af- 
fect the print. 

When printing with a flat 
piece such as lace, cover the 
lace and fabric with clear glass 
or acrylic to ensure close con- 
tact and therefore a sharp 
print. Handling a large sheetof 
glass can be dangerous. Use 
glass in a picture frame to pro- 
tect your hands from sharp 
edges; or tape the edges of the 
glass. Clear plastic or acrylic is 
safer, but unless it is thick, it 
may warp temporarily from 
the heat of the sun. 

You can also print photo- 
graphic negatives. Start with a 
good quality, high contrast 
black and white photo. Have 
either a line negative or a half- 
tone negative made by a 
graphics printer. A line nega- 
tive is all black and white with 
no gradations of gray, unlike a 
regular photographic negative. 
A halftone negative, which 
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consists of many dots, creates the impres- 
sion of grays. Halftone negatives can be 
made in various line screens. A 133-line 
screen usually works well. (For more on 
blueprinting photographs, see “From pho- 
tographs to fabric” on the facing page.) 
Since cyanotype is always somewhat ex- 
perimental, I often blueprint a 12-in. or 
15-in. square sample before proceeding 
witha large project to test the fabric as well 
as the negative or the method of fabric ma- 
nipulation. To preview where the shadows 
will occur in a draped fabric piece or froma 
three-dimensional object, I arrange the 
untreated fabric and the objects as 
planned, then put the assemblage in the 
sunlight or under a lamp. Whatever is in 
shadow will remain the color of the cloth, 
although the angle of the sun during print- 
ing will affect the shapes of the shadows. 


This method also gives you an idea of the 
quantity of fabric you'll need for a particu- 
lar draping arrangement. 


Light sources 
The perfect day to print is a clear sunny 
day with no haze, low humidity, and little 
wind, but you can get good results with less 
than ideal conditions. If there is only par- 
tial sun, lengthen the exposure time, up to 
half an hour. Hazy sun seems to produce a 
more turquoise blue. If weather conditions 
change suddenly you can save the already 
treated but not yet exposed fabric for up to 
a week by storing the pieces in the dark. 
I don’t let the snow and cold of Minneso- 
ta stop me from printing year round. The 
most difficult aspect of working outdoors 
in the winter is clearing a spot in the snow 
to set the printing apparatus. Winter hours 


for printing are pretty much limited to 
peak midday hours; I usually extend expo- 
sure time as well. 

You can use a sun lamp as an indoor 
light source, but I have found that it re- 
quires a significantly longer exposure time 
(30 minutes minimum), and the image al- 
ways seems to have a turquoise cast. 


Fabrics 

The more a fabric is able to absorb the 
chemicals, the darker the print will be. One 
hundred percent cottons are preferred but 
silk and linen can be used as well. Some 
silks seem to absorb better than others. I’ve 
had good luck with raw silk but less success 
with broadcloth; it’s best to test the particu- 
lar fabric. Unbleached muslins have been 
very satisfactory for me. Old linens and cot- 
tons in good condition are especially absor- 


Basics of blueprinting on fabric 


The chemicals needed to 
blueprint on fabric are ferric 
ammonium citrate, a yellow- 
green powder, and potassium 
ferricyanide, an orange-red 
powder; keep the powders in 
brown bottles or the light- 
resistant pouches they come in. 

You can make up stock 
solutions of the two chemicals and 
store them for up to four months. 
Store them separately in brown 
bottles, and label and date the 
bottles, Once the two are 
mixed together, they remain 
potent for about two hours. 

Wear rubber gloves and an 
apron or a smock when working 
with the chemicals in powder 
or liquid form, work in a well- 
ventilated area, and do not 
work in an eating area. Wear a 


mask when working with the 
powdered chemicals and put 
newspaper on your work surface 
to collect any spilled powder; 
fold up and dispose of the 
newspaper. Keep chemicals 
away from children and pets. 

Keep the equipment separate 
from kitchen utensils. Garage sale 
bowls and spoons work nicely. 

For the first solution mix % cup 
(50 grams) of ferric ammonium 
citrate with 1 cup (250 ml) 
water (preferably distilled) in a 
brown bottle, using a funnel. Cap 
the botte and shake to dissolve 
the chemical. This solution tends 
to get moldy after about two 
weeks, but it is still usable; strain it as 
you pour fo use ff. 

For the second solution 
add % cup (35 grams) of 


Blueprinting fabric that's been draped over cones will create rough star- 
burst patterns. The fabric areas exposed to the sun turn a gray-blue; those 
hidden from light keep their original color. (Photo by Carol Adleman) 





potassium ferricyanide to 1 
cup (250 ml.) water in another 
brown bottle. Shake to mix. 

4. Mix equal amounts of the 
liquid solutions in a bowl just 
large enough to hold the 
saturated fabric, Start with % 
cup of each; this will treat 
about 1 yd. of light- to medium- 
weight fabric. 

Note: Work in low light from 
the time you mix the chemicals 
until you are ready to bring 
the fabric outdoors. | work in a 
windowless laundry room with 
only the light from an open 
door. You can also use a red 
or yellow light bulb. 

2. Saturate the prewashed 
fabric in the mixture. Squeeze 
excess back into the bowl. Or 
apply the chemicals with a ‘1-in. 
paint brush. The fabric turns 
yellow-green when treated. | 
continue treating fabric until 
I've used up the solution. 

3. Dry the treated fabric 
completely. You can iron it with 
a cool to warm iron to begin 
drying. Put three layers of 
newsprint above and below 
the fabric plus sheets of 
unprinted white paper next 

to the fabric if it’s light colored. 
Then let the fabric air-dry flat 
in a darkroom or covered box. 
You can use a hair dryer to 
speed the drying. Always put 
layers of newsprint beneath 
wet or dripping fabric so as not 
to stain other surfaces. 


4. On a flat, portable surface, 
layer the following items in 
order: fabric; the negative or 
other objects; and, if 
applicable, glass or acrylic. 
When printing anything three- 
dimensional or draped you 
do not need the glass. 
Whenever possible drape 
the fabric and position all 
objects or negatives before 
carrying the piece outdoors. As 
soon as the sun hits the fabric 
the chemical reaction begins. A 
tabletop ironing board or a 
small bulletin board makes a 
good portable working 
surface; you can pin down 
small objects as well as the 
fabric itself. Or use a washout 
glue stick to hold the pieces 
in place. 
5. Expose the assemblage in 
the sun for 5 to 30 minufes—5 to 
10 minutes on a sunny 
summer day; 20 minutes on a 
sunny winter day. The fabric 
turns a gray-blue as it prints. 
6. Rinse the fabric under 
running water until the water 
runs clear. In these small 
quantities the chemical 
solutions should not harm 
septic systems. You can darken 
the print by immersing the 
fabric for a few seconds in a 
solution of 1 quart water and 
1 tsp. hydrogen peroxide {the 
3% variety from the druggist). 
Rinse thoroughly in clear water 
and dry the fabric. —CA. 


bent because they have been washed many 
times. Synthetic fibers won’t absorb the 
chemicals, and only the natural fiber in a 
blend will absorb them. Try to avoid fabrics 
with finishes. Always wash and dry fabrics 
before applying the chemicals. 

Fabrics that have a very fine weave with a 
high thread count will reproduce the most 
detail. This is important for printing a pho- 
tographic negative. For a draped printing, a 
light- to mediuni-weight gauze-type fabric is 
good because it hangs with soft folds. 

I like to use colored fabrics as well as 


white; bright colors work best. The color of 
the fabric naturally alters the shade of 


blue. Printing on yellow fabric produces a 
green shade; red fabrics yield a black tone. 
Label or sort the fabrics in your collec- 
tion as to which ones are especially good 
for blueprinting. Make notes of which 
brands work best. Test a fabric for its print- 
ability before embarking on a large project. 
Purchase a small quantity of silk, for ex- 
ample, before investing in yards of it. 
Blueprinted fabric can be washed in a 
mild soap or dry cleaned. Do not use bleach 
or detergents containing phosphates. The 
print may fade if the fabric is left in the sun 
for a long time, but placing it in a dark room 
overnight will revive it. Blueprinted fabric is 
sensitive to alkaline, so don’t store your 
works in acid-free tissue. a 


Carol Adleman has been quilting for 20 
years and blueprinting since 1980. She 
lives in the Minneapolis area, where she is 
active in quilt and surface design groups. 


Supplies 


Blueprint-Printables 

1504 Industrial Way #7 

Belmont, CA 94002 

(800) 356-0445; in CA (415) 594-2995 
Kits of pretreated fabric, Fshirts, etc. 
Catalog $2. 


Donnelly Offset Negatives 

269 Central Ave. 

Rochester, NY 14605 

(716) 232-3996 

Kodalith negatives. Price lisf, send LSASE. 


Gramma’s Graphics, Inc. 

20 Birling Gap, Dept. Thre-P1 
Fairport, NY 14450 

(716) 223-4309 

Blueprinting kits and cotton fabrics. 
Catalog $1 and LSASE. 


Photographers’ Formulary, Inc. 

PO Box 5105 

Missoula, MT 59806 

(800) 922-5255; in MT (800) 777-7158 
Chemicals for blueprinting, bulk or kits. 
Catalog $1. 


Testfabrics, Inc. 

PO Box 420 

Middlesex, NJ 08846 

Natural fiber fabrics. Free catalog. 
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From photographs to fabric _ py tapi Brown 


To blueprint a photograph on fabric 
start. with a sharp image free of 
extraneous background material. The 
photo should be simple and graphically 
strong. The most successful images 
are silhouettes; back-lit subjects; 

or simple subjects with either a lot of 
texture or very graphic shapes and 
lines, such as a white picket fence 
against the sky or a New England- 
style white clapboard house in early 
morning or late afternoon light. Fill 
the frame with vour subject and 

keep the background as uncluttered 
as possible. Photograph people on a 
bright, sunny day when there are 
distinct shadows that will define the 
person’s features. 

The film and emulsion of common 
black-and-white negatives are too thin 
to block out enough sunlight to make 
a cyanotype print, so vou must have a 
negative of vour image made on 
graphic arts, or Kodalith, film. This 
high contrast film, which is used by 
graphic arts printers, has a thicker base 
and denser emulsion, thus blocking 
out all sunlight in the black areas and 
ensuring a good, clean white in the 
final cvanotype print. 

You can often have Kodalith 
negatives made by a local graphics 
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printer. They will normally work 
from a print, but some may be able to 
work from a slide. A color print or 
slide can be converted to black and 
white. Ask for a line negative made 
the exact size vou want the blueprinted 
image to be. If the local printer can't 
make negatives, they or a graphic arts 
studio or photo studio may be able to 
refer vou to someone who can. For 
Kodalith negatives by mail, see 
“Supplies” at left. 

If vou have a darkroom, vou can 
make vour own Kodalith negatives from 
slides, as I do, by putting the slide in 
the film carrier and the Kodalith film 
on the easel. You'll need a box of 
Kodalith film (about $100 for fifty 
8 X 10 sheets) and graphic arts or 
lith developer. 

To blueprint vour negative on 
fabric, it’s critical that you create a close 
contact between the fabric and the 
negative. A contact frame (available at 
photography supply stores) works 
well. You can also clamp the fabric and 
the negative between a pane of glass 
and a flat surface such as Masonite or 
another piece of glass. 


Taft Brown makes wall quilts 
incorporating cyanotype photographs. 


ol 


by Anna Diamond 


hile living in Malaysia, I 
learned the very old Japa- 
nese craft of making 2to- 
mart or embroidered 
balls, but because of the language barrier, I 
inevitably have added my own interpreta- 
tion to the traditional designs and tech- 
niques. My directions for embroidering a 
square-patterned star are illustrated at right. 

Originally decorative balls were construct- 
ed from bundles of sweet smelling herbs 
held together with a few threads. Gradually 
the amount of thread was increased until it 
encased the herbs; and later, the thread- 
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wrapped ball was decorated with silken em- 
broidery. During the Edo period, 1603-1868, 
decorating 7to-mari thread-balls was a pop- 
ular activity for noble ladies. When cotton 
became more widely available, the craft's 
popularity spread rapidly. . 
Making 7tto-ma7z is still popular in Japan. 
Styrofoam has become an excellent alterna- 
tive, but many people still start with a care- 
fully rounded bundle of rags, shaping a per- 
fect sphere as they wrap the thread around 
it. It is traditional for a mother to start a new 
ball at year’s end. By New Year’s Eve it will 
be completed and placed at the pillow of the 


Anna Diamond's Japanese-style embroidered 
Styrofoam balls are wonderful for holiday 
decorations or gifts. 


youngest daughter. I think the balls make 
wonderful holiday ornaments and gifts for 
Westerners too. 

There are an infinite number of pat- 
terns, which vary according to how the ball 
is segmented. Having learned how to divide 
the ball into a given number of segments, 
you can then experiment, dividing balls 
into more and more complex shapes. 


Making ito-mari 


) The preliminary steps are crucial if your em- 


broidered pattern is to be symmetrical. First 


s) you wrap a Styrofoam ball completely in 


thread. Then you use pins and a paper strip 
to map the pattern grid with absolute accu- 
racy. Key points in my pattern include: top, 
bottom, equidistant equatorial circumfer- 
ence points, and points halfway to the equa- 
tor from top and bottom. Next you wrap a 
guide thread from point to point. Then 
you're ready to embroider the ball. Finally 
you can attach a hanging cord at the top and 
perhaps a tassel at the bottom. 


Getting started 

Here’s what you'll need for your first ito- 
mari: 

°A Styrofoam ball. Choose one as perfectly 
shaped as possible from your local craft store. 
Start with one 24 in. to 3 in. in diameter. 
¢ A large spool of cotton or polyester sewing 
thread. To cover a 3-in. ball completely, you'll 
need about 300 yards. You can join threads, 
but the colors must be identical. 

¢ Gold or silver thread. Both Madeira USA 
Ltd., PO Box 6068, 30 Bayside Ct., Laconia, 
NH 03246, (800) 225-3001; and Kreinik 
Mfg. Co., Inc., PO Box 1966, Parkersburg, 
WV 26102, (800) 624-1928 (except WV and 
AR, 304-422-8900), (800) 541-1601 (Can- 
ada only) make several types of metallic 
threads suitable for hand sewing. Write or 
call for your local distributor. 

¢ A selection of brightly colored embroidery 
threads. DMC Coton Perle is ideal for a 3-in. 
ball. For mail-order catalogs write or call The 
Craft Gallery, PO Box 145, Swampscott, MA 
01907, (508) 744-2334 or The American 
Needlewoman, PO Box 6472, Ft. Worth, TX 
76115, (817) 293-1229. Although shiny 
rayon threads look wonderful, they slip easi- 
ly and are difficult to work with. 

e Pins with colored heads, such as mapping 
pins. Use one color for the top and bottom 
and another for the other positions. 

° Long, sharp crewel needles. 


Planning your colors 
I find that the most effective results come 
from using strong, vibrant colors and from 
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Wind sewing thread onto the Styrofoam ball as 
randomly as possible to cover it completely. 


Plotting the Pattern 


I. Pin a 12 in. long strip of 
paper fo the ball (A). 
Wrap around widest 
part of ball; reaching 
pin (A), fold end 
back to measure 
circumference (B). 


2. Fold strip (A, B) in 
half, holding flat 
against ball. 

a Rotate to find 

\ | bottom opposite A. 

Insert pin C. 








3. Fold in half again to 
~} find “equator" (D). 
d= Rotate strip around 
{/ ball placing 8 pins 
along equator. 


4. Remove strip; replace 
pin A. Fold into 8 
equal divisions, Cut 
notch at each fold. 


5. Lay strip against 
equator pins. 
Overlap 
first and last 
notches. Place a 
pin at each notch. 






4. Turn ball 180°: take 





The guide thread 


=—w 
. 


Thread a crewel needle with 
gold thread long enough to 
go around ball at least 

6 times, Knot end and 
secure thread at A. 


2. Carry thread to C, laying 
it beside D; bring it back 
to A, passing beside H. From 
A, take thread around ball, 
laying if beside next group 
of pins. Continue, until ball is 
divided into 8 segments. Make two 
small stitches at A to secure thread, 


Stitching the square star 


]. Using notched strip, 
mark points M, N, P 
and ® halfway to 
equator along 
4 guidelines. 


2. Thread crewel 
needle with 
embroidery cotton, 
knotted at end. 
Bring it out fo left of 
and just below M, Lay it to 
the right of guide thread up to P. 













3. Turn ball 180°. Stitch 
¥s-in. from right to 
left below P. going 
under guide thread, 
through wrapping. 
Lay thread parallel 
and to right of P. M. 


a stitch right to left 
just below stitch at M. 
Repeat steps 3 and 4; 
make each stitch a bit 
further from pin. Use 2nd 
needle and thread to 
repeat on N, @. Continue with different colors. 
Repeat steps 1-4 on other side of ball. 
















3. Take 2-3 stitches under 
wrapping to bring needle 
out at D; be careful that 
no gold thread shows. 


4. Carry thread around ball 
at equator, and secure with 
a few small stitches, Fasten 
off by taking a long stifch 
through wrapping away from 
pin. Cut thread close fo ball. 
Do not remove pins; they 
prevent guide lines from 
distorting as you embroider. 


5. Using a finer 
gold thread, 
such as Fil or 
DMC 4 broder, 
work 4 star motifs 
centered on pins 
E,G, J, andl 
in the unem- 
broidered spaces, 
Stitch across E 
working clockwise until 





a star fills the area. Secure 
the spokes at the center with 
several small stitches. 





To hang the completed ball, you can attach a 


cord at one gold sfar and a tassel on the star 
opposite it. (Photos by Susan Kahn) 





combining contrasting colors. Gold or sil- 
ver threads add sparkle, and two tones of a 
color look quite different when separated 
by a strand of gold or silver. Although balls 
with subtle color combinations may have a 
soft and pleasing appearance on their own, 
when placed with other balls that have 
brighter color schemes, they look dull. 


Preparing the Styrofoam ball 

A firm, dense layer of wound-on thread 
covers the Styrofoam and provides a base 
for the embroidery. After choosing your 
embroidery colors, select a large spool of 
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sewing thread that coordinates or contrasts 
with them. Wind this thread onto the ball 
as randomly as possible, as shown in the 
photo at top left. No threads should be par- 
allel, or the embroidery stitches will slip 
beneath them. When the ball is covered, 
cut off the spool, leaving a tail about 16 in. 
long. Sew it into the thread wrapping, se- 
curing any loose threads as you go. Fasten 
it off with a few small stitches. 


Securing your threads 
Knot all threads when commencing. Then 
insert the needle into the wrapping about 


1 in. from where the thread is to emerge. 
Bring the needle out at that point, and pull 
the knot into the wrapping. Do not pull too 
hard. To finish offa thread, take one or two 
long stitches through the wrapping so that 
the thread doesn’t show. Cut the thread as 
close to the wrapping as possible. L] 


Anna Diamond is the author of A Book of 
Baubles, which contains a selection of oth- 
er patterns. It 1s available by airmail 
from her for $12 (including S&H): Anna 
Diamond, 1 Berkeley Place, Woodcote 
End, Epsom, Surrey KT18 7BA, England. 
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Fabulous Welt Pockets 





How fo make a two-way coat pocket 


by David Page Coffin 


mong my favorite pockets is 
the single-welt side pocket 
that I found on a London Fog 
raincoat, years before I even 
considered sewing clothes for myself. Clev- 
erly concealed just inside the opening was 
another opening that led to the inside of 
the coat. It was subtle; you didn’t slip into 
it inadvertantly. But once I noticed, it was 
obvious that the opening was there so that 
I could reach through to my pants pockets 
without unbuttoning the raincoat. I was 
delighted; surely this was one of the un- 
mentioned perks of adult life, reserved for 
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those with the good judgement to wear a 
London Fog! 

Once I discovered that I was a sewer, I 
began to understand why I liked pockets. 
They're the part of a garment that I get the 
most use from, and their construction is 
among the most satisfying steps in the 
making of any article of clothing. So when 
I finally felt the need to make my own rain- 
coat (see Threads #19), I naturally under- 
took to decipher that intriguing two-way 
welt-covered opening. What follows on 
pp. 56 and 57 is the step-by-step method 
for making your own. It’s a great pocket for 


any knee-length topcoat. If the pocket 
sounds good, but you think that perfect 
welts are beyond you, take a look at the 
techniques on the facing page; I think 
you'll change your mind. > 


David Page Coffin is an associate editor of 
Threads. 


The perfect welt is the entrance fo the perfect 
pockef: a double entry trick that lefts you get 
into your pants or skirt pocket wifhout unbut- 
toning your coat. Here’s a step-by-step guide 
to making both the pocket and the welt. 
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Perfecting the welt 


You could hardly ask for a more basic 
garment detail than a pocket welt. Welts 
are nothing more than faced shapes. 
But unless they’re perfect (points sharp, 
edges straight, and facings neatly out 

of sight on every side), welts are just sore 
thumbs: hard-to-miss little 
proclamations of inadequate sewing 
skills. Having recently made a lot of 
welts in wool gabardine, like the one at 
left, I have come up with some 
techniques that virtually guarantee 
success. They apply equally well to 
other similar fabrics and to any faced 
shape, even to collar points. 


Cutting ovtt—Cut both the welt 

and a lining from the welt pattern, which 
should include %-in. seam allowances. 
You'll trim all the seams later, but the 
wide allowances make it easy to press 
the seams open fully, especially in a wiry 
fabric like gabardine. I always use a 
natural fiber lining, usually silk crepe or 
broadcloth, instead of rayon, because it 
handles so much more easily. Cut outa 
fusible interfacing (I like Armo-Weft or 
Easy-Knit) for the gab, with the grain 
parallel to the welt opening edge. Trim 
its allowances to ‘A in. before fusing. 


Drawing precise seamlines- 
Lay the lining and the fused gab pieces 
wrong sides together, interfacing up. 
Trimming with rotary cutter and straight 
edge will assure all edges are true. 

Then, with chalk and a see-through 
ruler, draw the seamlines of the welt 
shape on the interfacing. 

This welt is asymmetrical, with one 
broad point and one narrow point. Any 
point that’s less than a right angle has a 
tendency to push out too far, so I correct 
the seamlines by moving the point ’% to 
A in. in from the actual corner, depending 
on the weight of the fabric, and curving 
the 2 in. of seamline on either side in to 
meet the new point, as shown in the 
drawing at top right. 


Favoring the lining —Pin the 
lining to the gab with a row of pins down 
the center of the welt, lengthwise. To 
make sure that the lining doesn’t show 
on the finished welt, make the lining a 
little smaller by “favoring” it, which 
means shifting its raw edge slightly 
away from the gab’s edge, as you can see 
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in the drawing at center right. With 
the lining side up, slide your left hand 
fingers under the welt and bend the 
edges toward your thumb, which slides 
the lining edge about ‘As in. beyond 
the edge of the gab. Work along each 
edge, pinning the favoring in place. 

When the whole welt is pinned, 
carefully baste along the exact seamline 
including the corrected point. Remove 
the pins and machine-sew the welt just 
inside the basting. Sew the 4 in. on 
either side of each point with tiny stitches 
(about 25 per inch) and stitch across 
the point with two or three stitches. 


Pressing, trimming, and 
turning —Press the welt as sewn, then 
press the seams fully open over an 

edge board, or point presser (see Basics, 
p. 8). Now trim the seams so the lining 
is % in., the gab is ’”A in., and each point 
is within a few threads of the edge. 

The more thorough your edge 
pressing, the more easily the welt will 
turn; I use an ordinary point turner 
for the points. Before pressing the turned 
welt, baste the sewn edges as you roll 
the facing out of sight. Sometimes a little 
blister of fullness forms at the narrow 
point; with careful basting this will be 
held in place and won’t be seen after 


the welt is topstitched and stitched down. 


Before giving the welt its final press, 
I like to wrap a metal ruler with a single 
layer of muslin and lay it next to the 
long welt edge, pressing the welt against 
it to create a perfectly straight edge, as 
shown in the drawing at bottom right. I 
cover both with another press cloth 
and steam press, then press with a 
wooden clapper. I repeat this for the 
shorter edge so the point is as straight 
as possible. 


Finishing —Even with all these 
efforts, sometimes one edge is straighter 
than another. Try to perfect the long 
open edge first, and topstitch it as close 
to the edge as possible. You can make 
subtle corrections to the shorter edge as 
you stitch it into place. 


Shermane Fouché is a custom 
designer in San Francisco who 
teaches classes in sewing and design 
at the Sewing Workshop and across 
the country. 


by Shermane Fouché 


Correcting seamlines at a narrow point 


Ya to Ys in. 
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Favoring the lining 


Bend seam allowance 
toward gab side to 
offset edges. 

Pin along seamline. 





Steaming edges straight }——___ t= 


Press welt against 
muslin-wrapped ruler. 


Cover with press cloth. 
Press, steam, press 
with clapper. 
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Sewing the double-entry pocket 


]. Mark pocket opening and welt position 
on coat front (RS): Draw line A equal in 
length to welt, beginning approximately 


For each pocket, you'll need: a finished, lined 7 to 8 in. from coat front edge and 
welt, approximately 7/2 in. long on the raw angling as desired, Draw line B, 2 in. 
edge (see p. 55 for step-by-step instructions); away and % in. shorter. 


two identical rectangles of pocketing material, 
approximately 14 in. long by 124 in. wide; and 
an 8 in. strip of lining selvage, 2 in. wide. 





A 
B, 
/ Sb in. 
Key 
1 RS Pocketingpiece#1 O WS % in é 
[ RS Pocketing piece #2 WS 
[i RS Coat front OH Ws 


DO Welt Welt lining © Selvage strip 


——<=. 


5. Slash pocketing: % in. from welt 
seamline, slash pocketing only, 
angling ends. 


and welt seam allowance 
through coat slash. On 
inside, turn pocketing 
through ifs 
own slash, 
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10. Attach pocketing 2: Position pocketing 2 under 
pocketing 1, WSs together, sandwiching 

coat front between them. 

Stitch with 

Ys in. seam 
around 3 sides, 
in pocket 
shape. 
Trim. 
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Coat front edge 


6. Turn pocket to wrong side: Push pocket 








. Attach welt and selvage lining strip to 
coat front: Position welt RS down with 
seamline (4 in. seam allowance) on 
line A. Stitch, backtacking each end. 
Center selvage lining on line B. 
selvage away from welt, and stitcn, 
backtacking each end. 






7. Topstitch welt to secure: On RS of coat 
front, smooth layers, press, and stitch 
just below welt seam, through all 
layers, including pocketing 1. 


] 1. Finish pocket: Turn to 
right side through 
opening; stitch around 
pocket only, with 

% in. seam. 


he 1. 
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3. Attach pocketing 1: Position RS down, flush with coat front edge. 4. Slash coat: Turn coat front to RS. Lift 
and 1% in. above welt. Turn coat to WS to stitch, along previous pocketing and welt seam allowance; 
seam on line A, backtacking ends. slash exactly between lines A and B, 

angling the cut fo meet endpoints / 
top and bottom. 





/ 
8. Finish raw edge of coat slash: Turn | 9. Introduce pocketing 2: With 
W aan fata? lining strip to inside and topstifch pocketing | smooth and flat, position 
ee ae (on WS of coat). pocketing 2 on top, RS down and 


trim both 1% in. above slash, 





12. Finish raw edge of pocketing slash: Turn 
coat fo RS and fold out of way. Zigzag 
raw edge of pocketing | fo 
pocketing 2, or turn it 
under and topstitch. 





/ 13. Secure welt: — 
i With coat and pocket 14. Close pocket: 
/ / flat and RS up, topstitch welt Catch loose 
/ f edges or hanastitch invisibly edges in coat 





through all layers, including pocket. front facing seam. L] 
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Handwarmers 


sew a pair of sturdy mittens 


by Robin Mayo 


hen designing and sewing 
clothing for my winter 
travels by dog team, one 
priority overshadows all 
others. When the wind starts to blow and it’s 
a long way home, I tend to forget about inno- 
. vative design, painstaking detail, and expen- 
sive materials. What I need is warmth. 

The dog musher overmitts that I’m wear- 
ing in the photo above are modeled after 
the ones worn by early mail carriers. These 
mittens are designed to be worn over 
gloves or light mittens. But you can makea 
lighter and smaller pair of mittens with fur 
and leather using the pattern, with a differ- 
ent thumb, on the facing page. The tradi- 
tional materials are a pleasure and a chal- 
lenge to work with. The finished product 
not only provides superior warmth, but is 
enjoyable to feel, look at, and wear. 

My lined mittens (top photo, facing page) 
have four pieces: back, palm, thumb cover, 
and ruff. The lining is cut from the same 
pattern as the shell. The backs are beaver 
fur, which has soft, dense underfur, wiry 
guard hairs, and tough, thick skin. Otter, 
muskrat, rabbit, or any other short, dense 
fur would also be a good choice. 

The palms and thumb covers are made of 
moccasin-weight elk hide. Deer, moose, or 
any other thick, garment-type leather could 
also be used. Good leather provides a solid 
grip at all temperatures. It resists wind and 
water, but breathes enough for comfort. 

A ruff of fur folded over the wrist makes 
a good seal against the parka sleeve and 
keeps the mittens from filling with snow. 
This ruff may be made of the same fur as 
the mitten backs or from a longer fur such 
as coyote, wolverine, fox, or wolf. I chose 
coyote because it is the least expensive of 
the long furs, and I like the way the color 
goes with beaver fur. 

For lining, you can use a wool flannel. 
Wool insulates and also absorbs moisture 
inside the mittens. The liner is attached to 
the shell at the wrist by the ruff, so it can 
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be pulled out easily for drying. A material 
that wicks moisture, such as a synthetic or 
cotton, would cause water to condense in- 
side the leather, where it would be much 
harder to remove. Add cords so you can 
wear the mittens around your neck when 
they are not in use. 


Quality and layout 
Every skin is unique. An animal’s size, 
shape, texture, and coloring influence the 
design and construction of the mitten. If 
you need more than one hide, you must 
carefully match them. 

The best furs are called “Select” and 
“Prime;” from there they are graded as 1, 2, 
and 3 and priced accordingly. I find it more 
economical to buy blemished, off-color, or 
odd-shaped hides. Whichever you choose, it 
is essential that they are sound and well- 
tanned. Look for leather that is flexible and 
fluffy feeling, not stiff. Poke in a glover’s nee- 
dle (see lower photo, facing page) and pull 
firmly from side to side to test the strength 
of the leather. Tug on the hairs to see if they 
slip out of the skin or break mid-fiber. The 
pelt should smell rich and leathery, even 
slightly greasy, but never at all rancid. You 
can apply these same tests to the fur of an 
old garment to see whether it is worth taking 
apart and recycling. All of the sources on the 
facing page let you examine a skin and re- 
turn it, unused, for a full refund. 

My first step is to examine a skin careful- 
ly, look for blemishes, and note its impor- 
tant features. I mark lightly on the skin 
side with a light pencil or chalk, locating 
the centerline, and indicating changes in 
fur direction and nap. It’s important to re- 
member you are working with an extreme 
nap, so be sure you mark where the hair 
originates, not where the tips appear. 

For mittens I lay the fur so it points from 
wrist to fingers. Downward pointing fur 
looks better, since it hangs naturally, and it 
sheds dirt and snow or water. However, I 
cut the coyote fur ruffs with the fur flowing 





Robin Mayoss hands will not get cold when she 
wears her fur and leather overmitts. Use her 
pattem and techniques fo make a regular- 
sized pair of mittens. (Photo by Mikki Hollinrake) 


around the tops of the mittens, so the long 
fur would not gape open at the fold line. 

The beaver hide I had was not large 
enough to cut both mitten backs out of the 
center prime back fur. I decided to cut them 
from each side of the centerline, so the mit- 
tens would make a symmetrical pair, and so 
that the toughest part of the hide would be 
at the thumb edge where it gets the hardest 
wear. There was a large hole in the center of 
the back, which I patched with a matching 
scrap. If you pay close attention to the 
length, color, texture, and flow of the fur, the 
patch will be invisible. 

When determining layout, I work from 
the skin side, frequently folding the skin 
along cutting lines I’ve traced to see exactly 
how the fur falls. 

Never cut furs with scissors, as it’s easy to 
cut the hairs as wellas the hide. Instead, use 
a sharp knife or razor blade. Hold the pelt up 
otf the table and slice only deep enough to 
sever the skin. The leather for the palms and 
thumbs can be cut out with scissors or 
against a board with a sharp knife. 


Shell and lining 

I assemble the palm and thumb cover first, 
using a large, faceted glover’s needle and 
heavyweight waxed nylon thread to 
straightstitch the ‘-in. seam allowances 
together. I sew from each side of the 
thumb toward the tip (see drawing at 
right), easing in the excess in the thumb 
cover. This provides the fullness needed at 
the end of the thumb. I turn the thumb 
right side out and work and roll the seam 
with my fingers until it is pliable. 

For overmitts I add a welt in between the 
two layers of leather. You don’t need the 
welt for a lighter pair of mittens. I use a 
small square of leather to push and grip 
the needle, and a pair of pliers to pull the 
needle out. 

Next I match the palm to the back, with 
right sides together. For sewing two pieces 
of fur or fur and leather together, I use a 
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Sources of fur H. E. Goldberg 

and leather & Co. 

Alaska Fur 9050 Martin 

Exchange Luther King Jr. Way S 
Seatte, WA 98118 


900 W. Intl. 


Alroort Rel (206) 722-8200 





Anchorage, Free price list. Furs, 
AK 99518 leather, supplies. 
(907) 963-3877; Moscow Hide 
Free price list. Furs, — qnd Fur 

leather, PO Box 8918 
Haviland & Co. Moscow, ID 

6538 42nd Ave. NE 83843 

Seatte, WA 98115 (208) 882-0601 
(206) 526-1066 Free price list 
Free price list. complete catalog 
Furs, leather, $2. Furs, leather, 
supplies. supplies. 


small glover’s needle, lightly waxed medi- 
um-weight cotton thread, and an overcast 
stitch. I work with small sections of the 
seam at a time. Comb all the hairs down 
away from the seam with the needle, then 
use a small clip, such as a clothespin, to 
hold the layers together (photo at lower 
right). Pull the stitches snug but not too 
tight. The seam will lie smooth and not 
cause a line in the surface of the fur. Since 
the palm leather tends to stretch more 


than the fur, I check the placement often . 


as I sew. Stitch from the fingertips to the 
cuff on each side. 

Assemble the lining in the same man- 
ner, using cotton thread. If the lining ma- 
terial ravels, cut it with a larger seam 
allowance and machine-stitch near the cut 
edges before sewing. 

With wrong sides together, slip the lin- 
ing into the shell, and then attach the wrist 
rutf, with the right side of the ruff fur edge 
against the right side of the mitten open- 
ing. The length of the ruff strip should be 
the circumference of the mitten opening 
plus a narrow seam allowance, and its 
width should be twice as wide as the final 
rutf width. I begin overcasting the three 
layers together at the thumb side and then 
overcast the two ends of the ruff strip to- 
gether. To finish, turn the whole mitten in- 
side out and fold the ruff in half so it cov- 
ers the seam, and then stitch it to the 
lining with overcasting. 

By the time I finish a pair of mittens, my 
fingers are sore and my cabin is full of 
stray bits of fluff. But the finished mittens 
are worth all the work. It’s cold and windy 
outside, making my dogs restless and eager 
to run. With my fingers kept toasty, deep in 
my new mittens, and the soft fur ready to 
warm my nose when it goes numb, I can 
share their joy in the winter. [ 


Robin Mayo is a writer, dog musher, and fi- 
ber artist who lives in a cabin in the interior 
of Alaska. 
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Mayo's overmits with a thumb variation von the pattern below, have a leather palm for a sure 
grip. Welt strips in the seams strengthen and profect them from wear and weather. 


Mitten pattern 


Right hand is shown; flip for the left hand. Construction sequence 








| square equals / in. 


Thumb cover 
Cut 2 of leather 
and lining. 


ee ee eee 


ae oe | 


Fur flow 
— 





Mitten wrist circumference 
plus seam allowances 





5. With shell and 
lining wrong sides 
together, overcast 


Mayo holds the seam allowances in place 
and the fur away from the seamline with a 
Clothespin and uses a pair of pliers fo pull ruff to edge. edge over 
the glover’s needle through. (Photo by Mikki then stitch ruff ends cuff seam. 
Hollinrake) together. 


6. Fold ruff to 
inside. Overcast 
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Sewing 


Cashmere 





Techniques good enough 


for the ultimate 
knit fabric 


by Kerdene DePnest 


ashmere has always been con- 
sidered a classic fabric, and to- 
day it also connotes high fash- 
ion. If you really want to wrap 
yourself in luxury, wearing cashmere is 
one way to do it. A cashmere garment is a 
blue chip investment well worth including 
in your wardrobe. 

It’s been three years since I made my 
first cashmere garments; I wearthem as of- 
ten as possible and they still look and feel 
as great as the first day of wear. Cashmere 
knits are available in various weights, col- 
ors, and patterns. They are easy to sew and 
the techniques I’ll discuss are workable 
with other knit fabrics. 

Cashmere is visually appealing and has a 
distinctive “hand” which is hard to dupli- 
cate. The feel of true cashmere is “downy” 
soft, sensuous, and seductive. It is very com- 
fortable and, because it’s a natural fabric, it 
breathes. Though soft and lightweight, its 
fine fibers have more insulation power than 
any other. 





The factors behind the cost 
Cashmere is hard to obtain and its produc- 
tion is limited. The best cashmere comes 
from Himalayan goats living in the Kashmir 
province in the mountains of Mongolia. Us- 
able fleece from goats in other regions, such 
as South America and Australia, is not of the 
same quality but is available on the market. 
China, the main supplier of the fiber, sells it 
to other countries such as Scotland and Italy 
for processing. 

The goat fleece is composed of the down 
(a fine fur undercoat) and the hair (a 
coarse outercoat); either type may be used 
to construct the fabric. The down is re- 
moved from the goat by hand combing. De- 
pending upon the care taken in combing, 
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some coarse hair may be present in the 
fleece. The more down in the fleece, the 
better and more expensive the fabric. It 
takes 24 fleeces to make a coat and one to 
make a muffler. 

100% cashmere knit, 54 in. to 60 in. wide, 
ranges in price from $98 to $170 per yard; 
cashmere jersey, a stretchy, fine Knit, is the 
most expensive. Cashmere is also blended 
with other natural fibers; if you are at all 
hesitant to use pure cashmere, you can start 
with a blend and work your way up. A blend 
is usually less expensive and may range 
from $30 to $90 per yard. Alpaca, lambs- 
wool, merino, or silk are blended with cash- 
mere to render a high-quality fabric. The ex- 
act fiber blend should be stated on the bolt 
label or hand tag. 

When nylon is blended in large amounts 
with a wool-type fabric, it usually means 
the wool has been recycled, although the 
fabric may not be labeled as recycled. Ni- 
cole Balding, a fabric buyer at G Street Fab- 
rics in Rockville, MD, notes, however, that 
since cashmere wool is not a strong fiber, 
nylon is often added in small amounts to 
strengthen it. 

As a warning to purchasers, The Wall 
Street Journal recently reported that im- 
ported cashmere fabrics have been misla- 
beled (the percentage of cashmere may be 
misrepresented) to increase the fabric 
price. The labeling laws abroad are less 
stringent than those in the United States, 
so there’s not necessarily a guarantee that 
the imported fabric label will include the 
same fibers as the label states. In the U.S., 
however, cashmere is covered by the Wool 
Labeling Act which requires manufactur- 
ers to state the fiber content specifically 
and whether the fibers are recycled. 

To help you through this jungle of infor- 


mation, I suggest the following guidelines: 
Expect to pay a high price for good quality 
cashmere, and shop at reputable stores. 
Learn the feel of pure cashmere; poor qual- 
ity cashmere blends feel hard and harsh 
because finishes have been applied, they 
are sometimes limp, and will wear thin 
and pill. Look for wrinkling; lower quality 
cashmere blends do not drape well and will 
wrinkle when you crunch them in your 
hand. If you are going to sew with a blend, 
select a natural fiber blend, which will 
yield a better quality garment with a hand 
closer to that of pure cashmere. 

Check for luster; pure cashmere does not 
Shine. If there’s a shine, a synthetic may 
have been added. Also look for knit fabric 
with even, tight stitches; the stitches in 
top-quality cashmere knits are close to- 
gether and tightly knitted. 


Style talk 

As with other knits, cashmere has degrees 
of stretch. When selecting knit cashmere 
fabrics look for two characteristics: the re- 
covery and the amount of stretch. A quality 
knit should recover, or return to its origi- 
nal shape, after being stretched. Knits are 
defined by the amount of stretch on the 
crosswise direction: limited or stable, 
moderate, and stretchy. To determine the 
amount of stretch, hold 4 in. of knit fabric 
on the crosswise grain and stretch it untal 
just before the cut edge starts to roll. Sta- 
ble knits should stretch about * in., 


Experiment with less expensive knits, using the 
techniques the author discusses, fhen go for 
the ultimate —cashmere. The home sewer can 
make a knit jersey Cress like fhe one at right for 
about half the price of a ready-fo-wear gar- 
ment. (Photo by Wonne Taylor) 
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To create a seam that won't pucker, build in just the right amount of “give” 
as you stitch. Pull the fabric from front and back until just before the cut 
edge begins to curl (left). if the edge is curling (right), you've pulled foo much. 


moderate knits 1% in. to 1% in., and 
stretchy knits 2 in. or more. Knits with a 
limited stretch can be used with patterns 
made for wovens. Stretchier knits should 
be used only with patterns recommended 
for knits. The descriptions given in the pat- 
tern catalogs and on the back of the pat- 
tern envelopes list the type of stretch that 
is needed for the pattern. 

Most cashmere knits fall into the limited 
or moderate stretch category. These medi- 
um-weight, stable knits that don’t cling to 
the body are good for cardigans or button- 
front sweaters, sweater coats, flared skirts, 
and pants. Lighter weight, stretchy Knits, 
such as jersey, sew nicely for shells, turtle- 
neck sweaters, and clingy dresses such as 
the one shown on the previous page. 

Select your pattern based on the design 
lines. Patterns with clean, simple lines and 
details tend to balance the fabric quality and 
allow the fabric to make the fashion state- 
ment. Patterns that have classic lines will 
stay in style longer because they are easily 
updated. Over the long run, they will give 
more wear for the money invested. Gar- 
ments made from patterns that can be used 
with woven or knitted fabrics will also add 
more versatility. Here is a pattern selection 
tip: Check cashmere ready-to-wear for fash- 
ion styles; many are suitable as ideas for pat- 
tern selection. 


Preparing to sew 

Because cashmere knit fabric is expensive, 
you'll want to check the yardage suggested 
on the pattern very carefully before purchas- 
ing. A cashmere knit is usually tubular, 
which means that it will come in double 
thickness on the bolt. To determine the ex- 
act amount needed, take your pattern to the 
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store and lay it out on the fabric to find the 
most economical cut. 

When laying the pattern on the fabric, 
always use a with-nap layout. The most 
subtle difference in fabric shading will 
show up in your finished garment whether 
you can see it in the store or not. If you 
have trouble determining the right and 
wrong side of the fabric, slightly stretch 
the crosswise edge. The fabric edge will roll 
toward the right side. 

Pure cashmere knits require no pre- 
shrinking. Carefully check the content of 
blends to determine if shrinkage will occur 
and if sizing has been added. If in doubt, 
steam-press the fabric with a good surging 
steam iron and buy extra yardage to allow 
for shrinkage; steam will help remove the 
sizing. Press the fabric on a flat surface with 
a lifting and lowering motion of the iron 
while constantly shooting in steam. Use a 
press cloth on top of the fabric to prevent 
damage. Don’t slide the iron across the sur- 
face; that can pull the fabric out of shape 
and stretch it. An alternative to pressing the 
fabric yourself is to send the fabric to a rep- 
utable dry cleaner for steam pressing only. 

As with all fabrics, the grain of a cashmere 
knit should be straightened before laying 
out the pattern. Smooth the fabric out even- 
ly, making sure it is squared off. Use a T- 
square or other right angle measure and cut 
the crosswise edge following the straight 
edge and the weft of the knit. Press out 
lengthwise folds or re-fold the fabric to avoid 
placing the pattern on these areas. This elimi- 
nates having permanent fold lines at center 
areas. Use pattern weights to hold the pattern 
in place for cutting. If the fabric is difficult to 
cut in two layers, cut each layer separately for 
greater accuracy. An extra sharp pair of dress- 





makers’ shears is a must for cutting straight, 
clean edges. Transfer pattern markings to the 
fabric with a water-erasable marking pen or a 
small sliver of soap. If the fabric is thick, you'll 
need to mark one layer at a time. 


Construction 

Select a machine needle according to the 
weight of the fabric. Lighter weight cash- 
meres will accept size 11 or 12 universal 
point needles. Stretch needles, which have 
a less sharp point than regular size nee- 
dles, can also be used on knitted fabrics. 
Blunt or bent needles will snag the fabric 
or cause skipped stitches. 

I recommend spun polyester threads for 
all cashmere sewing. Molynke, Gutterman, 
or Metrosene are good top-quality threads 
suitable for sewing cashmere and other 
knits. A nice addition is rayon, Sulky, or 
Stickgam for topstitching, buttonholes, and 
other decorative stitching. If these threads 
are not available, the top thread can be dou- 
bled by using two spools of thread. 

There are several types of machine stitch- 
es that can be used to sew cashmere knits. 
The type of stitch, whether straight or 
stretch, depends on the stretchiness of the 
fabric. You can sew stable knits entirely with 
straight stitches, but stretch stitches work 
better for moderate or stretchy knits. Check 
your stitching on a scrap of fabric before be- 
ginning the garment. To find just the right 
stitch for your particular fabric will take 
some experimenting. 

For stable knits, use a straight stitch com- 
bined with a short stitch length and put ten- 
sion on the fabric from the front and from 
behind the presser foot as shown in the pho- 
tos above. A short stitch length puts more 
thread into the seam, which allows it to 
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stretch without breaking. 

For stretchy knits like jersey, use a long 
and narrow zigzag stitch, a multiple zigzag 
stitch like a three-stitch zigzag, or what- 
ever stretch stitch your machine offers. 

When selecting a stretch stitch, consider 
the weight and the stretchiness of the fab- 
ric. Check the machine tension and pres- 
sure. The stitching should be flat and 
smooth and should not look pulled. The 
fabric should move through the machine 
at an even rate. If the presser foot and feed 
dog drag the fabric, trv putting tissue paper 
between the feed dog and the fabric. 

Test the machine stitching on a scrap piece 
of fabric. Adjust the stitch until you can sew 
the fabric without the seam puckering. The 
seam should be able to be pressed flat without 
bulk from the threads. For lightweight knits, 
try approximately 12-15 sts/in.; for medium 
weight knits, use 10-12 sts/in. 

Wherever two seams meet, I trim the 
corner of one of the seams diagonally (left 
photo, above) to reduce the bulk. A % in. 
seam allowance can be trimmed to ‘A in. 
and pressed open flat. The edges of cash- 
mere knit do not ravel, so no seam finish is 
necessary, but I often serge the edges for a 
neat finish. If the fabric is thin, both seam 
allowances can be serged together instead 
of separately. In this case I finger press, 
then steam press them open so the seam is 
flat, then I press them together to one side 
and serge (center photo). This method 
gives a beautiful flat seam. 

Press the garment as you go. A light press- 
ing will remove any slight puckering from the 
seam allowances. Since cashmere is a wool 
fabric, an iron that can provide bursts of 
steam is needed to give proper shaping and a 
good finished look. Don’t slide the iron across 
the fabric; use an up and down motion to 
press. Always use a press cloth so you won't 
polish the cashmere surtace. 


Sewing without ribbing 
Sweaters, dresses, turtlenecks, and cardi- 
gans are popular in cashmere ready-to- 
wear, but the problem for home sewers is 
finding cashmere rib knit to finish the 
edges. A fine wool knit ribbing can be used 
if available. For a shell made of stretchy 
knit, you can use a self facing at the neck- 
line. The hem edges can be turned under, 
pressed, and topstitched. If the knit is 
stretchy, woven hem tape (I prefer rayon) 
should be stitched into the shoulder seams 
to prevent stretching and to stabilize the 
seam. The seam can also be serged. 
Cardigan sweaters and simple knit tops 
can be seamed using an overlock stitch on 
the sewing machine or the serger. A one- 
inch grosgrain ribbon along the neckline, 
hem, and buttonhole areas make a stable 
finish (drawing at right). Whether you 
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DePriest prepares a straight-stitched seam for pressing before serging the edges together. The 
clipped seam allowances (left) will reduce the bulk when this shoulder seam meets fhe sleeve. To 
make a nice flat seam, she first presses the allowances open with her fingers before pressing with 
steam through a press cloth. To finish, the seam allowances are pressed to one side (right), then 
serged together (below). 
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DePriest lengthened her jacket pattern (white paper insert in above pattern) by almost 13 in., but 
she needed to add only 10% in. of ribbing based ona strefch test. She used a modified quartering 
technique to add the ribbing to her 100% cashmere jacket (below). [Photo below by Wonne Taylor) 
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apply this technique to the right or wrong 
side of the garment depends on whether 
you can exactly match the grosgrain and 
fabric color. For a ribbon trim on the 
wrong side turn the raw edge ‘A in. to the 
wrong side and press flat. Lay the ribbon 
even with the folded edge, shaping around 
curves. Pin the ribbon in place, being care- 
ful not to stretch the folded edge. Topstitch 
with the fashion fabric on the bottom so 
the feed dog eases in the fabric. The cor- 
ners of the ribbon hem edge can be mi- 
tered for a neat finish (see Basics, p. 8). For 
sleeves, apply the grosgrain before sewing 
the sleeve seams. 


A modification challenge 

For the purple and black cocoon jacket 
(photo, left), I substituted a stable knit for 
the woven fabric recommended by the pat- 
tern, and I lengthened it. There was no 
stretch guide on the pattern to tell me 
whether the ribbing I chose (a black 100% 
wool rib) had the amount of stretch the pat- 
tern company had in mind. I needed to fig- 
ure out how much additional ribbing would 
be required and to make sure that it would 
be distributed around the front curve of the 
jacket without bunching up or stretching 
out the knit fabric. 

To check the ribbing stretch I laid it out 
against the lengthened pattern, grabbed 
the ends, and stretched it until just before 
the edge started to curl. Then I marked this 
stretched ribbing at the length of the addi- 
tion, as shown in the photo at upper left. 
Knit ribbing usually comes in 20-in. to 24- 
in. tubular form. It had to be pieced to fit 
the edge of the entire jacket. 

When applying ribbing to a circular area, 
such as a round neckline and cuffs, I divide 
the garment opening and the ribbing in 
quarters separately, then match the marks 
when I pin them together. For the jacket rib- 
bing, I modified the quartering method, be- 
cause the straighter section near the shoul- 
der would need less ribbing than the curved 
front edges. To get an approximate distribu- 
tion, I quartered both the jacket front and 
the pieced ribbing, between the shoulder 
seam and the side seam at the hem. After 
matching the marks at the shoulder and the 
side seam, I matched the uppermost quarter 
marks and pinned the jacket and ribbing to- 
gether. Then I requartered the remaining 
lengths and pinned, matching the marks to- 
gether. This distributed the ribbing better 
around the curve. To finish the jacket, I 
serged the ribbing to the fabric, keeping the 
ribbing on top. [] 


Kerdene DePriest teaches a cashmere 
sewing workshop at G Street Fabrics in 
Rockville, MD, and is an educator in 
northern Virginia. 
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Why Stitches Skip 
and Fabric Puckers 


How fo improve stitch quality and 
Start loving your sewing machine 


by Gale Grigg Hazen 


ost sewers, even very 
accomplished ones, 
don’t really understand 
how sewing machines 
work, and it’s not because our machines 
have become so elaborate. ’m talking 
about how a stitch is formed; what hap- 
pens when the needle goes up and down 
and the feed dogs move? In fact what hap- 
pens is the same on every sort of machine, 
from treadles to the computer-controlled 
wonders. Once you have a clear idea of 
what’s going on, I think you'll find that you 
can make better use of your machine, 
keeping ordinary tasks trouble-free and 
unmysterious, and even letting the ma- 
chine handle much of your easing, gather- 
ing, and basting. 
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At start and end of a 
stitch, needle and 
uptake are fully raised. 
Both move down as a 
stitch begins. 


Making thread loops 

Although machine stitches attempt to dupli- 
cate hand stitches, there’s no comparison be- 
tween your handmade single-thread stitch 
and a machine-made two-thread stitch. The 
drawings below trace the machine process. 


Thread movement—The first thing to real- 
ize about a machine-made stitch is how 
much thread movement is involved. If you 
follow the path of the little blue dot on the 
thread in the drawings just mentioned, 
youll notice how it moves from one side of 
the needle hole to the other and back with 
every stitch. In fact, depending on the 
length of your stitch, that marked section 
of thread will slide back and forth through 
the needle and the fabric as often as 60 







As needle starts to emerge from 

the fabric, uptake is fully dropped, 
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loop at the needle's eye. 

The hook catches the loop to 
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times before coming to rest in a stitch. 

Before we examine why, I think you can 
see right away why you should choose your 
thread for smoothness and strength, and 
carefully match it to the size of your needle. 
I never skimp on quality thread; I choose all- 
cotton when I want my seams to look great, 
or long-staple polyester when the strength of 
the seam is more important than its looks. 
Unless youre into decorative stitchery, I sug- 
gest you settle on a few brands of thread that 
work for you and are easy to get, and stick to 
them. There’s much more to say about 
thread, and I plan to devote an entire article 
to it in an upcoming issue. 


Clearing the bobbin—The reason the 
thread moves so much is that the top 
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As thread loops around the casing, 
the needle leaves the fabric and 
feed dogs move the fabric the length 
of the sfifch, As the loop clears the 
casing, the uptake takes up the slack 
thread, and the process starts over. 
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Tension is balanced when the knot isnot more 
visible from either side of the fabric. 


thread must loop completely around the 
bobbin each time a stitch is formed, which 
requires about 2 in. to 4 in. of loose thread. 
Where does the loop come from? Let’s re- 
turn to the drawings on p. 65 and look 
more closely. 

Notice how the movements of the nee- 
dle, the uptake (the moving arm you 
thread through at the top of every ma- 
chine), and the shuttle race (the mecha- 
nism surrounding the bobbin and holding 
it in place) are carefully synchronized to 
create a thread loop and move it around 
the bobbin. If for any reason the little 
thread loop (see drawing 2) fails to form, or 
the hook on the shuttle race fails to catch 
it, you get a skipped stitch. Drawing 3 
should explain why trying to remove the 
fabric before the uptake is completely 
raised won’t work, even if the needle is all 
the way up: The loop is still wrapped 
around the bobbin casing. 


Setting tensions 

Setting and adjusting top and bottom ten- 
sions isn’t hard, and when you've got the 
confidence to do it, you'll get much better 
results from your machine. Machines with 
“Universal” or “Automatic” tensions have su- 
perb tension mechanisms that permit a 
wide range of variables without adjustment, 
but their settings can be, and sometimes 
need to be, overridden. Sewers who want to 
be in control should feel confident to do so. 


Bobbin tension—The bobbin thread mere- 
ly has to stay put while the top thread goes 
around it, so its tension mechanism is sim- 
ple: a screw holding a spring-steel tension 
plate against the thread is all it takes. It’s 
usually better to set this for your most usu- 
al combination of thread and fabric and 
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- Bobbin thread 


Balanced tension, 
zigzag stitch 


Adjust top tension so that the 


top thread is just visible 
from the wrong side. 


forget it, except as described below, be- 
cause you can weaken the spring with too 
much adjusting. If you use lots of different 
or heavy threads in the bobbin, get another 
case and mark it as the looser one. 

When you do want or need to adjust bob- 
bin tension, start with cautious turns of the 
set screw, making tiny shifts to the right to 
tighten, or to the left to loosen; a quarter 
turn is a major change, so restrain yourself. 
Test the results, and fine-tune with the top 
tension setting. 


Top tension—The top thread traces an 
elaborate path from spool to needle; it’s 
important to realize that each step along 
the way contributes to the top tension, not 
just the setting on the tension dial. Ten- 
sion is the total resistance against the 
thread as it travels through the machine 
from spool to needle. The dial merely fine- 
tunes the resistance in order to control the 
top thread’s longer movement, so if your 
tension’s way off, check the whole path. 
Inside the tension mechanism are sepa- 
rating plates between which the thread 
passes. Newer machines have three plates, 
so there’s a separate space for each of two 
threads. Lowering the presser foot engages 
the top tension mechanism by pressing the 
plates together; the tension dial controls 
the amount of pressure that gets applied. 
The proper tension is whatever setting bal- 
ances the bobbin tension so that the knots 
that hold top and bottom threads together 
in a stitch are equally spaced between the 
top and bottom of the fabric layers, as 
shown in the familiar drawing above left, 
and so that there’s no seam puckering. For 
most situations, dial up a zigzag stitch and 
adjust it to look like the one in the drawing 
above center; this is the easiest way to see 
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the balance between the threads. 

The fabric youre stitching is a major con- 
tributor to this happy balance. As you sew, 
the top thread is attached to the tension 
path at one end, and to the just-made stitch 
on the other. To make the next stitch, the 
machine will pull the thread it needs from 
whichever end offers the least resistance. 

If the fabric is soft, pulling thread from 
the last stitch could be easier, resulting in 
puckers. You can shorten the stitch length, 
so that there’s less fabric to give between 
each stitch, and you can loosen top and 
bottom tensions equally so the resistance 
from the spool end is less. If you loosen 
just the top tension, the knots will fall to 
the bobbin side of the stitch, which looks 
better than puckering, but weakens the 
stitch. Sewing on thin, soft fabrics like 
charmeuse, chiffon, crepe de chine, Swiss 
batiste, and voile is about the only situa- 
tion for which ’'d recommend that you ad- 
just your bobbin tensions away from your 
preferred “normal.” 


Tension settings for specialized stitches— 
The tension dial can also be used to make 
some sewing activities easier. When you 
need to gather, but the exact amount of 
gathering isn’t critical, try increasing the 
top tension and setting the stitch length to 
maximum. The machine will hold back the 
thread, so that the feed dogs pull the single 
layer of fabric farther than the amount of 
thread the machine has allowed. What’s 
the result? Deep, regularly spaced puckers, 
or gathers. Experiment with different set- 
tings; you won't hurt the machine. I prefer 
this to using a gathering foot, which can 
cause skipped stitches. To baste without 
puckers, reduce the tension to half the 
normal setting. In addition to no puckers, 
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the knots will all fall to the back, and you'll 
be able to pull the bobbin thread out easily 
to remove the basting. When you're satin 
stitching to appliqué or to make button- 
holes, reduce the thread tension slightly so 
the bobbin thread isn’t seen, and to lessen 
the puckering. 


Presser foot basics 

As needle and thread move up and down 
through the fabric, the fabric naturally 
tries to move with it, and if the presser foot 
doesn’t hold the fabric securely, that’s just 
what happens. If the fabric moves up with 
the needle, the little loop shown in draw- 
ing 2 (p. 65) doesn’t form, the hook misses 
it, and the stitch gets skipped. This is why 
it’s hard to stitch so close to a fabric edge 
that the presser foot can’t grab both sides; 
the fabric flutters up and down with the 
needle. Whenever possible, sew at least ’2 
in. from the edge and then trim away. This 
is also why you need to hold fabric tightly 
in a hoop and press it down against the 
throat plate if you’re sewing without a 
presser foot, for embroidery or darning. 

Most people evaluate a presser foot by 
looking at the top of the foot, but the part of 
the foot that has the most contact with the 
fabric is the bottom. If you compare the 
most-used sewing feet, the straight-stitch/ 
zigzag, or “all-purpose,” foot and the satin- 
stitch foot, you'll see that a satin-stitch foot 
has a grooved bottom to allow the mound of 
thread created by the tight zigzag to move 
underneath without restriction, while the 
straight-stitch/zigzag foot is flat, in order to 
hold the material firmly and evenly across 
the whole width of the feed dogs. If you use 
the satin-stitch foot for normal sewing, you 
may get skipped stitches because the groove 
can allow fabric fluttering when there’s no 
thread build-up. 

There is one instance where the satin- 
stitch foot is appropriate for straight-stitch 
sewing. Soft, spongy fabrics like fleece get 
slightly spread out under the pressure of 
the foot, and this can cause stretched, wavy 
seams. If you switch to the satin-stitch 
foot, the groove will allow the fabric to keep 
its shape without stretching; the fabric is 
thick enough to prevent fluttering. 

I recommend that you add a straight- 
stitch-only foot, like the one in the right- 
hand drawing on the facing page, to your 
collection. You'll get the best possible 
straight seams, because the fabric will be 
held as securely as possible around the 
needle. As long as you remember not to 
switch to zigzag without changing feet, 
you'll love it. If you can’t find one, or you 
switch to zigzag often, try adjusting your 
needle position all the way to the right or 
left so that the zigzag slot will be providing 
support on three sides. Remember to 
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change your seam-width markings to re- 
flect the new needle position. 


Shifting fabric 

While the needle and thread are swinging 
up and down, the feed dogs are waiting for 
just the right moment to make their move. 
They can’t move at all while the needle’s in 
the fabric because that would pull the nee- 
dle off course. Once the fabric starts mov- 
ing, however, a race begins between the 
layers of fabric; and the bottom layer al- 
ways wins. The feed dogs have a better 
grasp on the bottom layer, so they push ita 
tiny bit farther than the top layer with 
each stitch. At the same time the presser 
foot pushes against the top layer and the 
cumulative effect is the bottom layer com- 
ing out shorter than the upper one. 

This movement is called shift; it’s in- 
creased by a number of factors. When 
more than two layers are being sewn, as in 
machine quilting, the upper and lower lay- 
ers have less contact with each other and 
are more likely to move unequally. Any in- 
crease in drag on the top layer, such as let- 
ting your hands rest on the fabric, letting 
the fabric hang off the sewing surface, or 
sewing on extra-thick fabrics, will increase 
the shift. Soft, spongy, or stretchy fabrics, 
like sweater knits and hand-wovens, offer a 
lot of resistance against the foot. Very slick 
or slippery fabrics do not hold onto each 
other, so the bottom layer moves without 
taking the next layer with it. 

To prevent or equalize the shift, try these 
techniques: Never sew more than two layers 
together at one time. If three or more layers 
are necessary, sew pairs first and then join 
the sets. With your fingers on both sides of 
the foot, stretch the fabric equally to either 
side and allow the fabric to feed steadily and 
evenly. Use a walking foot, available for most 
machines from local dealers; whether it’s 
built-in or a separate attachment, this foot 
duplicates (over a smaller area) the motion 
of the feed dogs on the top layer. It’s espe- 
cially helpful on quilts. Every six inches, or 
more often as necessary, lift the foot and 
smooth back the fabric bubble that is cre- 
ated by the foot, shoving the top layer for- 
ward. This helps a great deal on knit fabrics. 
You can also hold just the bottom layer, let- 
ting the top rest free as you guide them both 
under the needle. The increased drag on the 
bottom will equalize the movement of the 
layers. Hand basting will eliminate shift 
completely, but pin basting will merely slow 
it down. If it’s important to eliminate shift, 
take the time to baste. 

You can also use this shift tendency to 
your advantage. Whenever one side of a 
seam must be eased in against the other, 
put the longer side against the feed dogs 
and allow the machine to do the easing. 


Fewer and fewer puckers 

Of all sewing machine irritations, puckered 
seams are the most frequent and the most 
likely to be fixable by the knowledgeable 
home sewer. In addition to what’s already 
been described, here are the most common 
reasons for puckers: The “knot” where the 
threads cross on a machine-sewn seam be- 
longs within the fabric, but if the thread is 
thicker than the fabric, the knot is so 
bulky that it displaces the remaining fab- 
ric. The cumulative effect is a bumpy seam 
that appears puckered. Standard-weight 
cotton thread can cause puckers when it is 
initially sewn in, but the natural fiber will 
often press flat; a test will determine if this 
is the case. For very fine fabrics like crepe 
de chine or cotton batiste use extra-fine 
cotton machine-embroidery thread. The 
weight is similar to these fabrics and it will 
make smooth seams, especially when com- 
bined with a short stitch length. 

Stitching straight seams through elastic 
can stretch it out of shape. The problem is 
those knots again; they take up more room 
than just thread would. That’s why elastic 
is chain-stitched in ready-to-wear gar- 
ments; there’s no knot to displace the elas- 
tic. Today there are specially-made elastics 
(available from Clotilde’s, 1909 S.W. First 
Ave., Fort Lauderdale, FL 33315-2100, 
305-761-8655) with channels between the 
elasticized rows for machine-stitching with 
a traditional sewing machine without 
stretching. If youcan’t find this elastic, use 
a zigzag stitch to spread the knot pattern 
and prevent stretching. 

Bias or knit seams always seem to puck- 
er, but the true problem is not puckering, 
it's stretching fabric. When the seam is 
sewn it’s lying flat in the machine. As soon 
as the garment is hung, the bias or knit 
drapes and the seam does not. To prevent 
this problem use a baby zigzag stitch. This 
is a width 1, length 1’4 (20 stitches per 
inch), normal zigzag. This stitch will give 
and drape with the rest of the garment for 
a soft, smooth seam. This also works well 
on very long seams like princess seams on 
floor-length dresses. 

The quality of your stitching can be im- 
proved by beginning your seams meticu- 
lously. Hold onto the two thread ends as 
you begin a seam. Gentle pressure toward 
the back will help you start without a puck- 
er. It’s important to press gradually on the 
foot control; starting too fast is like skid- 
ding tires on the pavement. The feed dogs 
can’t get a grip on the fabric and the bot- 
tom layer becomes distorted. [| 


Gale Grigg Hazen runs a sewing school in 
Saratoga, CA. She’s the author of Owner’s 
Guide to Sewing Machines, Sergers, and 
Knitting Machines, Chilton, 1989. 
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When you understand how the 
two elements of knit lace work, 
yarnovers and decreases, you can 
chart your own free-form designs, 
as Alice Sfarmore did in her 

“Flying Birds” pullover. To order 

the pattern, see p. 89. (Photo this 
page by Wonne Taylor; photos 
pp. 69-73 by Susan Kahn) 
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Charting Lace 


Work visually: knitted lace is easy to design 


by Alice Starmore 


ewcomers to the art of knit- 
ted lace are amazed to dis- 
cover that the techniques 
are remarkably few and sim- 
ple, with only two basic elements: Yarnovers 
make the holes, but they also create new 
stitches; decreases compensate for those 
new stitches (see Basics, p. 8). (To make a 
yarnover, you simply bring the yarn over 
the right-hand needle without knitting a 
stitch from the left needle. The effect is a 
new stitch.) The arrangement of yarnovers 
and decreases forms the pattern. 

The established way of providing 
instructions is to write them row by row. 
But written instructions do not convey any 
sense of what the pattern looks like. The 
problem is compounded with lace instruc- 
tions, because a pattern of anything but 
the simplest form is an eye-boggling chunk 
of repeated letters and numbers in which 
it is all too easy to become hopelessly lost. 
Sound familiar? 

The obvious and easy alternative is to 
use pictures instead of words. Charted lace 
patterns give a clear, visual explanation, 
using svmbols that actually look like the 
stitches. They are easy to follow while 
working along each row, and each stitch 
and row can be seen and checked in rela- 
tion to those above, below, and alongside. 
But by far the most exciting aspect of 
charted lace is that it makes the designing 
of vour own original lace patterns not only 
possible, but easy and a lot of fun. It is with 
this goal in mind that I have planned the 
following series of pattern exercises. 





Reading charts 

First, it is vital to learn how to read and 
work from a chart. To do this, have a look 
at Chart. 1—“Evelets,” and the knitted sam- 
ple below it as I explain how it works. The 
chart represents a swatch of knitting 
placed right side up, with the cast-on edge 
at the bottom. Each square represents a 
stitch and contains a symbol which con- 
veys an instruction. The X in the square at 
each side represents a selvage stitch, which 
is extra to the lace pattern. It may be 
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worked simply as a garter stitch or as a 
more elaborate edge such as a picot selvage 
(see Threads No. 23, pp. 44-45). The | sym- 
bolizes a knit stitch, which has a vertical 
appearance on the right side. The O is for 
the yarnover (yo), which produces a hole. 
And the final symbol on this chart is the 
for knit 2 stitches together (k2tog). When a 
k2tog is worked, the second stitch slants to 
the right and covers the top of the first 
stitch, so the symbol appears as two lines 
(the two stitches) with the second line 
slanting to the right to meet the top of the 
first. This gives you a clear picture of what 
“Eyelets” will look like—a solid fabric punc- 
tuated by single holes spaced at regular in- 
tervals (photo, right). We’ll talk about de- 
signing with both right- and left-slanting 
decreases shortly. 

Each horizontal row of squares represents 
a row of knitting and is read just as the knit- 
ting is worked: The first row (right side) is at 
the bottom and is worked from right to left. 
Wrong-side rows are even numbers, and are 
worked from left to right. Only the right-side 
rows are Shown on the chart because in this 
pattern, as in many other lace patterns, the 
wrong-side rows are purled straight across 
all pattern stitches, so it is not necessary to 
chart them. Also, omitting plain wrong-side 
rows actually gives a better picture of the 
pattern on the chart because lace knitting 
does not have a square gauge. There are 
more rows than stitches to a given measure- 
ment, and the holes are larger and the de- 
creases more prominent than the rows of 
plain stitches. After working the last charted 
row at the top, you must work a wrong-side 
row before starting again from row 1. 

The pattern repeat is outlined in the 
chart. The stitches at each side of the re- 
peat center the pattern across the row, and 
the minimum swatch size will contain ex- 
actly the number of stitches shown in one 
horizontal row of the chart. To make a larg- 
er piece, add multiples of the stitch repeat. 
In other words, cast on the multiple, as 
many times as desired, plus the total num- 
ber of stitches at each side. 

Now that vou understand how to read and 


Key to symbols 


Selvage LJKnit [lYarnover (yo) 

[Al Knit 2 together (k2tog) (right-slanting) 

IN Slip, slip, knit together (ssk) (left-slanting) 

slip 1-knit 2 tog-pass s| st over (sl 1-k2tog-psso) 
Blue outlines indicate pattern and row repeat 


1. Eyelets 
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The decrease slants foward the hole, minimiz- 
ing the slant. 
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The decrease slants away from the hole, ac- 
centuating the slant. 
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3. Little Parallelograms 

x NAO AX 23 
x OA! X2] 
x A li LIXpT9 
x |OAXT 
x OAI X15 
x AQAX 13 
x Ip) 
x LPL) Lx] 9 
x LJO;ALX] 7 
x AVL LIXt S 
x Hit lix) 3 
x as We es 1 
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4a. Squares, slanting right 4b. Squares, slanting left 
XHOAOAOAIL I 11 1.1K x 19 
xX ILO AIOAL LL LLL EL tL ux x 17 
XK HOACAO AL bt ti li ux A! 15 
KILO AIA LLG) ti ttt ux x 13 
x! HO AIO AOA! | Lt tt Lt Lux x 11 
xX UH tL bili tl; bOAQAOAXK x 9 
KM UE EEL tL tOAOAL IX | 7 
UPL EE LLL Ly] LO Ah ALO ALK ||! 5 
MULL TL LE LE LE LLL {Oo ALO} AL LX A| 3 
XIE EL Lt OAOAO AX x | 
4c. Squares, with a fault Baroueee 
Baeeeeee 
Bae Ses a 
RSbaeaed 
Paseeeee 
OL AOL ALO 
LOAOA 
O| ALO} AIO 
|LOAOA 
OLAJOLALO 
Adjacent solid sts Adjacent holes 
The smart way to design 
4d. Squares, slanting right and left 
CH Or JO NONOKO LET EELENE19 
OL iO I KORO | Pe 7 
CH |O1 JO NONOKO Lit, tb teh 16 
OL |O L NJOINIOH | PPLE TE EEE 3 
Op [Oy JO NIOENLIOINIO eeaeeeiNen 
Or |Or tO AQAQAY 
OL |O OAOQA! 7 
OH lO JO AQAQA 5 
OL iO OAIQALL! 3 
OL IO} {0} AQAOQA 1 
| Holes | Holes and 
decreases 


In charting lace, learn fo think in terms of just two elements: holes and solid stitches. The photo 
above is “Squares” (chart 4a). The k2fog decreases accentuate the righward slant of the holes. 
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work from a chart, you are ready to study 
charts from a design point of view. Have a 
look at “Eyelets” again. Already you can see 
how simple it would be to chart a variation 
of this pattern by simply moving the yo/de- 
crease pairs closer together or further apart 
to make a larger or smaller pattern. 


The effect of slanting decreases 

The appearance of the hole is affected by 
where you place the decrease. Looking at the 
k2tog decrease on Chart 1, you can see how 
it will look in the knitted piece: The right 
slant is slightly discernible, and the hole is 
to its right on the vertical side. You can ac- 
centuate the slant if you plot the yo at the 
immediate left of the decrease, instead of at 
the immediate right (see Chart 2, p. 69). It 
will show up sharper because the slanted 
side of the stitch is followed by the hole rath- 
er than by a solid stitch. 

Chart 2—“Dashes,” center, p. 69, is a sim- 
ple pattern resulting from the idea of ac- 
centuating the slant by plotting a k2tog, yo, 
and then another k2tog, yo, one stitch to 
the right on the next right-side row. 

Chart 3—“Little Parallelograms,” at bot- 
tom, p. 69, is a direct follow-through from 
“Dashes.” It expands the k2tog, yo over four 
stitches and three right-side rows, arranging 
them with the same number of solid stitch- 
es between. Although the pattern can be 
viewed completely after row 11, it is neces- 
sary to chart the 23 rows in order to begin 
the row repeat at the correct position. 

Another important consideration is bias. 
If the k2tog decreases and yos cover an en- 
tire pattern, the resulting fabric will bias to 
the right. This is even more extreme when 
they are placed one directly above the other. 
In chart 3, the areas of stockinette render 
any tendency for bias so slight as to be unno- 
ticeable and easily corrected with blocking. 

Chart 4a—“Squares,” at far upper left, 
continues the theme of simple geometric 
shapes with the sharp diagonals of the de- 
creases adding an interesting slant. In or- 
der to produce a square shape, each lace 
square occupies six stitches and ten rows. 

Chart 4b (near upper left) is the same 
“Squares” pattern but the decreases slant to 
the left and follow the yarnovers. This ac- 
centuates the leftward slant. \ is the symbol 
for the slip, slip, knit decrease (ssk—slip two 
sts one at a time knitwise, then knit them 
together); it is the counterpart of k2tog, hav- 
ing the same degree of slant in the opposite 
direction. Note that the stockinette stitch 
outside the repeat is on the right rather than 
on the left, as it is in 4a. Since the position of 
the decreases has been reversed, the extra 
stitch must also be reversed so that the 
holes in each band of squares are equidis- 
tant from the selvages. 

My next idea was to make a “Squares” 
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pattern with alternating bands of right- 
and left-slanting decreases. You might 
think that the obvious thing to do is to plot 
a pattern repeat of rows 1 through 9 of 4a, 
followed by rows 11 through 19 of 4b, 
which I charted in 4c (center, facing page). 
At first glance, this looks fine, with the up- 
per lace square plotted exactly in the space 
between the two below. But if you knit this 
pattern, the lace square above appears 
much closer to the square below right than 
to the square below left. This is because 
the corner holes are adjacent to each other 
on the right, but there are two solid stitch- 
es between them on the left. 

This kind of fault arises through including 
the outer decreases as part of the lace 
squares. Although, technically, they are, the 
holes are the prominent feature. The de- 
creases atfect the pattern, but it is important 
to realize that solid stitches next to other sol- 
id stitches are not that noticeable. 


The intelligent way to design 
Another important reason why Chart 4c 
doesn’t work is because I took the wrong 
approach in designing it—charting it line 
for line from the previous two charts. Just 
as it would be ridiculous to paint a picture 
starting at the corner and painting in hori- 
zontal lines, so it is with lace patterns. 

The right approach is shown in Chart 4d 
(lower chart, facing page): Begin by plotting 
the main feature of the pattern, which is 
usually the holes (the yos, on the left-hand 
side of the chart). Work on a large piece of 
graph paper plotting the yos and covering a 
fairly large area, especially widthways. The 
next step is to plot the decreases, making 
sure to have a decrease for each yo. Notice 
that between each square of holes, I have 
left only one vertical space for a solid stitch. 
On the first nine rows, a decrease precedes 
each hole; on rows 11-19, a decrease follows 
each hole. Next, plot the symbols for the sol- 
id stitches. Now you can study the pattern 
and work out the stitch repeat. Outline the 
repeat and then outline any stitches to be 
worked at each side so that the pattern is 
centered. Before knitting, vou should re- 
chart the outlined pattern, add the selvage 
stitches, and number the rows. 

Looking at the outlined pattern, 4d, no- 
tice that the two squares of holes now have 
one solid stitch running up between them 
on each side. On one side, the solid stitch 
has a decrease on alternate rows. It knits 
up as a slight ridge but does not unbalance 
or distract from the pattern. 

Chart 5a, “Diagonal Diamonds,” above 
right, is a direct progression from “Squares,” 
but it is a little more sophisticated. The lay- 
out of the left- and right-slanted diamonds 
means that there are both k2tog and ssk de- 
creases in most rows. It was very important 
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Knitting from your charts is the acid test. The “Diagonal Diamonds” (chart 5b} are evenly spaced. 


5a. Diagonal Diamonds 
The outline marks a repeat plus two sts on the left to center the pattern, 





LAL LL INIOIN OL TT 
OLALLLINIO} Dann 
AIOLAL LLL | HIT O) 
OLALL | LINIO Baeeeee 
ALL IKJOUN O} LT | 
LL INJOPNIOF NOELLE 
LNOKJO KN ONO] 
INJOINIOINIOT NIOINIO 
LL INIO UNION OHNO} | 
LLL INJOINIO NIOLL TU 
LAL LL LINIOIN OLUE LTT 
IOLAT Ly LINIO PELE BI 
AIOLAL LY LT | HILO} 
5b. Diagonal x i | x 19 
Diamonds, 5% 1 | x 17 
recharted kK — 
xX | | |X} 15 
x 1 |X}13 
Broken yo/dec x . |x 
parirs are x | x 9 
ked I 
Hai IX | x 7 
x | | |X] 5 
XY O} | |X) 3 
x lL} LyX} 


+J Last pattern st 





First 2 pattern sts + 
Solid sts 


The multiple has been moved one st fo the left, and the extra, centering, pattern sts complete 
broken pairs, Plain sts fill in unbroken pairs. 
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The fabric below is “Cat's Paw.” Above right you see the expanded “Cat's Paw Diamona” with “Verti- 


cal Cat’s Paws” on either side. 


? 





for me to rechart the outlined stitches be- 
cause I had to make some changes in order 
to knit the pattern successfully. For one 
thing, no matter where you draw the repeat 
outline, the diamonds that get split on each 
side of the knitted piece will have either a 
decrease or a yo extra. In the case of 5a, the 
diamond that is split at the right of the out- 
line has one too many decreases on every 
alternate row, while on the left side it has 
ohne too many yos. 

Chart 5b shows the pattern recharted cor- 
rectly. I have moved the repeat to the left 
one stitch to split the diamond exactly in 
half, put stitches on each side to center and 
take care of the extra decs on right and extra 
vos on left, and added a plain stitch on the 
right to center the holes perfectly. 

When vou have outlined the repeat and 
the stitches that center the pattern, always 
check that each vo has a corresponding de- 
crease, and vice versa; it may be necessary 
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to make adjustments like this when you 
rechart for knitting. 


Designing with paired decreases 

Now we're ready to explore the classic idea of 
paired decreases, the basis of innumerable 
patterns and the platform from which to 
take off on your own flights of fancy. The 
principle is simplicity itself. Have a look at 
Chart 6—“Cat’s Paws,” above. This simple 
Shetland lace motif is a perfect key to under- 
standing the essence of knitted lace design. 
The base, or first row, of each motif is cru- 
cial. AS you can see, it is composed of a cen- 
tral solid stitch, on either side of which is a 
varnover and a decrease. The right-slanting 
decrease on the right is reflected exactly by 
the left-slanting decrease on the left to pro- 
duce perfect symmetry. On the next right- 
side row, the motif is opened out with three 
central solid stitches and reflecting yvo/de- 
creases at each side. The motif is then closed 
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7. Vertical Cat's Paw 


Pi TT iOIANO} LETT | 
IINJOLET LTT IOAT | 

Lh TL INIO]L TLIO | 

Lh TL TIOMNOLT LT 

I INIOL LT ELL iOlAl I 

LTT INIOLLIOML TL | 

Pi LLL IOMANOLT TT} 1} 5 
PINICHT TTT LIQUAT TL] 3 
TILINOLTOLALLT 1] 1 

8. Cat's Paw Diamond 
PENIOLLT ET ELE EEL EL EIOTAT I 
MH IINIOLTIOMIO) | IOAL LT 
PPLE INJOLL ILL LIOrAr eye 
PPLE LL INIOLUIOULE LEE LL 
PPlGL ILE LIOUNOLL TELE Ett} 1s 
PPLE TL IOALTINIOLbELe | Ett} 13 
HEEL LIOWALE LEE IMIOEL TE TL ya 
LPI IOIAL LL ELEL EL EINIG TT Tt] 9 
PIMIOLLTE LEE LETT EKOLATLE TL 7 
LI INIOLLIOMMIOLIIOIALL LL 5 
ILLTLINIOH TTT OAL TTT] 3 
MET UINIOL NOMA TTT TT) 1 


by working a central double decrease, 
which gathers three sts into one (sl 1- 
k2tog-psso, see Basics, p. 10), shown on 
the chart by the A. A yarnover at each side 
compensates symmetrically for the two 
stitches reduced by the double decrease. 
The important points to note are the sym- 
metrical placing of the varnovers and de- 
creases, and the typical first row, which 
vou can use as the opening for all kinds of 
patterns. The degree of elaboration on this 
theme is entirely up to you. 

A fascinating part of the designing process 
is arranging motifs into a design. The next 
two charts, above, show the results of a 
small experiment in arranging the Cat’s Paw 
motif and elaborating on it. Chart 7 has the 
motifs arranged directly above each other in 
a vertical panel. There are just six rows (in- 
cluding the last purl row) per repeat, al- 
though I have shown more so that you can 
see how it looks. The effect is quite different 
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from the original. In Chart 8—“Cat’s Paw 
Diamond” (facing page), I elaborated on 
the original motif by continuing it into a 
larger diamond form. You can work the 
diamonds in Charts 7 and 8 side by side in 
a vertical panel arrangement with plain 
stockinette between each panel, as shown 
in the photograph at upper right, facing 
page, or with a wide variety of open or solid 
stitches between. When you experiment, 
you will find that one idea will follow an- 
other and that you can create many vari- 
ations on a single pattern. 


Designing your own lace images 

Up to this point I have worked with such 
small motifs and basic arrangements that I 
would be very surprised if any of the de- 
signs were new inventions. But it is possi- 
ble to work within a simple geometric 
framework and create endless new designs 
by elaborating on basic arrangements. You 
can also work with irregular shapes. For 
example, nature provides many beautiful 
forms that can inspire lace designs, such as 
my “Butterfly,” shown at lower right. 

I visualized the butterfly’s wings as lacy 
and delicate and the body as a solid contrast. 
With that in mind, I plotted out the holes 
first and then added the decreases, as shown 
in Chart 9, at right. I accentuated the butter- 
fly’s vertical line of symmetry by using re- 
flecting decreases on each side. To differenti- 
ate the top and bottom pair of wings, I made 
the diagonals point outward on the top pair 
and inward on the bottom pair. The paired 
decreases encroach on the body space, but 
this is fine as they are solid stitches like the 
body and will be seen as part of it. 

On the tail end I plotted a single hole at 
the bottom, and the decrease is a k2tog fol- 
lowing the yo, thus softening the slant of 
the decrease and diminishing the effect of 
its asymmetry. I thought the tail would 
look further separated from the wings with 
double decreases in the center, rather than 
single ones at each side. Of course, the de- 
crease where the tail meets the body had to 
be a double, because there was already a 
varnover at each side. I used double de- 
creases for the head for the same reason. 
The decreases at the tips of the antennae 
are not accentuated because I wanted 
them to point ahead. If I had plotted the 
decreases as the ones directly below, they 
would have pointed outwards a little too 
much. Once the motif was charted to satis- 
faction, the next step was to knit a swatch 
to see that it worked as planned. L] 


Alice Starmore, who lives on the Isle of 
Lewis in Scotland, is a frequent contribu- 
tor to Threads. To order the pattern for Al- 
ice Starmore’s “Flying Birds” pullover, 
see p. 89. 
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9. Butterfly 
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The butterfly chart is the centerpiece of Sfarmore’s curtain. She used paired decreases and cat's 


paw variations to design the other elements. 
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ry @ | icture a tiny village in East- 
| ern Europe, surrounded by 
forests and vineyards. 


Roses and daisies riot in 

front of small whitewashed 

O ; cottages. A tall-steepled 
church dominates the dusty village, and 

the road to the church is filled with blazing 


Wil lfele l= ViV.@) Galea Sie@ase colors. It’s the matrons of Ratiskovice, 


Czechoslovakia, on their way to church in 


| . | | their richly embroidered finery. 

the eles e)/ SUMMEP lae Ratiskovice (ra-tish-ko-vit-seh) folk dress 
the ir Su are OY es ST is renowned for its rich layers of embroidery 
| and lace, for the beaded and sequined head- 
dresses that shine in the sun, and the crisp 
lawn neckerchiefs alive with ancient sym- 
bols. The blouses, protective motifs embroi- 
dered at every opening, have huge, puffed, 
embroidered sleeves finished with fine bob- 
bin lace. Vivid red wool skirts are embroi- 
dered with roses. Vests are pieced from bits 
of brocade and embellished with embroi- 
by Helene ey eT fy dery. Even the accordian-pleated “stovepipe” 
Baine | | — , boots, handmade by the village bootmaker, 

Cinceboxr 4 | Ul gad, ea are decorated with delicate stitchery. 
ee | ae | But in Ratiskovice, a woman’s glory is 
her apron. It is the highest expression of 
her skill with the needle. According to my 
great-aunt Anna Zemek Husak (she’s the 
voung woman in the photo at left, born in 
Ratiskovice and now 85 years old), a wom- 
an worked the whole winter long making 
an entire outfit. Village women vied to 
make the most elaborate. And then they 
vied to stuff the most petticoats under- 
neath to make the apron stand out for full 

appreciation of their handiwork. 

Mrs. Husak’s aprons are exquisite. The 
fine embroidery is almost as perfect on the 
reverse as on the front. See “Stitching a 
Czechoslovakian apron” on p. 76 for more 
on the techniques involved, and for an 
apron pattern. 

Every year for the past 20 years, my moth- 
er, Helen Zemek Baine, and I have traveled 
back to Ratiskovice. So far we’ve collected 
over 100 aprons spanning 100 years from 
this tiny village on the Moravian-Slovak bor- 
der in central Czechoslovakia; all the aprons 
shown here are from the Baine-Cincebox 
collection. Beginning with the apron created 
by my great-grandmother, Rozina Barina Ze- 
mek, shown at the top of the facing page, we 
can trace styles from the 1800s. Her apron, 
probably made for her dowry, like so many 
pieces of folk dress, is stitched in simple 
three-colored motifs of red, white, and 
green, worked in wool on inexpensive black 
chintz. The ancient motifs she chose appear 
again and again, especially in the older 
aprons, as we'll see on the following pages. 


Helene Cincebox’s great-aunt Anna Zemek 
Husak, in Ratiskovice folk dress, with her broth- 
er, faken about 1920. 
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Fashions in aprons 

Village women learned fine embroidery to 
please the royal and noble families who 
moved to Czechoslovakia during the thir- 
teenth century and later, after the Black 
Death and the Thirty Years’ War had rav- 
aged the populace. Embroidery for church 
cloths and vestments was also of great im- 
portance in this era. Until the late 1800s, 
village clothing was quite simple. As life 
became more comfortable, people had the 
time to create more elaborate folk dress, 
and what they created was modeled on im- 
ages of aristocratic fashions frozen in villa- 
ger’s memories from far earlier times. 
Puffed sleeves, neckerchiefs, full pleated 
skirts, lace-frilled caps, and of course the 
endless decoration, all suggest Renais- 
sance and Baroque influences. 

The “Golden Age” foraprons made by the 
Ratiskovice women is the period from 
1900 to 1925. The simple band of embroi- 
dery characteristic of the 1800s had grown 
much more complex, as in the one in the 
middle photo at right, and finally crept 
right up the apron to the waistband. As the 
more elaborate aprons came into fashion, 
two wide bands, featuring an intricate nee- 
dle lace joining, were embroidered up the 
center of the apron, as you can see in the 
lower apron at right. 

During the 1930s, bright blue aprons be- 
came popular. These were decorated with 
wide bands of lifelike flowers that, in time, 
shrank again to just one narrow band. 
When I first visited Ratiskovice in 1969, 
the village church was filled with women 
in traditional dress; most were kneeling in 
the aisles to protect their starched petti- 
coats and to spread out their treasured 
black aprons for the best view. Today, just 
20 years later, you might find only one or 
two women wearing the glorious, heavily- 
embroidered dark aprons. The other wom- 
en would probably be wearing modern, 
simple versions of folk dress, with little or 
no embroidery. 


Traditional motifs 

The most desirable aprons were called “vy- 
vazovane,” those embroidered on a locally 
dved dark blue fabric with vertical rows of 
pale blue hearts, either resist-dyed or tie- 
dyed, like the apron at lower right. Tradi- 
tion also decreed that a 4-in. band of 
coarse, cream-colored bobbin lace with red 
and green inserts, be added to the apron’s 
edge. Such lace appears only in Ratiskovice 
and a few neighboring villages. 

A curious edging goes along the lower 
border of most of the aprons and partway 
up each side. It looks like ricrac, but in fact 
it’s a design of small triangles, meticulous- 
ly embroidered. This is the “wolf's teeth” 
motif, an ancient warding or protective de- 
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Cincebox's great-grandmother, Rozina Barina Zemek, stitched her initial in fhe corner of this exam- 
ple of the simple lat xte-1800's -style apron. From leftto right the ie on the fop row are: pomegran- 
ate, or “love-apple,” pennyrose, tulip, and carnation. 
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Another early apron from Ratiskovice {above}, Cincebox’s ancestral village, with an entirely differ- 
ent vision of fhe same floral motifs. Af the height of their glory (1900-1925) the fashion in Ratiskovice 
aprons (below) called for a center strip of needle lace joining two wide bands of embroidery that 
turned upwards at the center, ail stiiched on a dark blue fabric tie-dyed with rows of tiny hearts. 





A Czechoslovakian Apron (Letnice style) 


Half waist measure, over skirt 





Pleats $<. 


Herringbone 
stitch 





scalloped 
buttonhole 
StITCh - 


Satin 
snicn 


Stem 
stitcn- 


vice that is also embroidered on the 
sleeves, neck, and front facings of women’s 
blouses and men’s shirts. 

The motifs used in the older Ratiskovice 
aprons show stylized hearts, pomegranates 
(called “love apples”), tulips, roses, carna- 
tions, and a much-loved flower that the vil- 
lage ladies call “penny rose,” depicted as 4 
or 5 hearts arranged to form a flower. Many 
of these motifs appear on Rozina Zemek’s 
apron at the top of p. 75. Grapes were also a 
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popular motif in this ancient wine-making 
region. Especially beautiful are the delicate 
traceries and leaf tendrils incorporated in 
the designs. 

In more recent times, the designs became 
more realistic. The grapes, daisies, roses, and 
forget-me-nots which grew around the sim- 
ple one-story cottages in Ratiskovice also 
bloomed on the aprons. The embroidered 
designs are orderly, but without strict repeti- 
tion, lending credence to my great-aunt’s 


Stitching a 
Czechoslovakian 
apron 


by Elizabeth Borovicka Capozzi 


My Czechoslovakian mother and 
grandmother gave up trying to teach me 
traditional embroidery when I was a 
child, because I’m left-handed. But I was 
always fascinated with the patterns, so I 
taught myself the techniques when I was 
in my early twenties. Today I start every 
embroidered apron project with research; 
I'm usually looking for an inspiring 
design from a particular region or village 
to reproduce for the members of my 
folk-dance group. I look through my own 
large collection of Czechoslovakian 
books, or visit people I know, like Helene 
Cincebox, who have original garments. 
Once I find an authentic design I like, I 
make a freehand drawing that I 
transfer to fabric with dressmakers’ 
transfer paper. Most aprons are stitched 
on either black or navy fabrics, so I use 
vellow transfer, or draw directly with a 
white marking pencil. 

Appropriate fabrics for these 
aprons can include velvet and satin, 
but from most villages, including my 
ancestral village of Letnice (about 20 
km from Ratiskovice), the fabric is plain 
or polished cotton. I needed only two 
pieces, the apron and a waistband, as in 
the drawing at left for the Letnice 
apron I’m wearing in the photo on the 
facing page. For most adults, 45-in.- 
wide fabric will gather or pleat down 
perfectly to fit the waistband. The 
waistband is measured to fit from side to 
side across the front half of the waist 
only, and the length is measured to fit 
from waist to knee, plus about a 7-in. 
hem. This is the standard hem width on 
the aprons I’ve examined, regardless of 
the width of the embroidery on top of it. 

Before I transfer my design, I hem 
the fabric by hand with matching thread, 
but leave it unattached to the 


contention that the artists never drew the 
design on the material, they just sketched 
on paper and then started embroidering. 
I’ve watched another great-aunt, Julia 
Kral Zemek, etch similar motifs on painted 
eggs. She never planned the design; it just 
flowed according to the shape of the egg. Of 
the thousands she created, she never made 
the same design twice, except for the one 
motif which appeared in every dozen, a pat- 
tern of twining leaves she called “eternity.” 
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waistband strip and unpleated. Then, 
starting at one end, I stretch the fabric 

in a wooden hoop and embroider from 
one end to the other with the stitches 
described below, stitching through two 
layers when I’m working over the hem 
area. Individual motifsS must be stitched 
from the center outwards to prevent 
distortion and puckering, and it’s vital to 
remove the fabric from the hoop 
whenever you're not working on it, for the 
same reason. Next, I finish the hem 

and side edges, attaching all-cotton lace to 
the hem edge with the finishing 

stitches; pleat the waist edge to fit the 
band; and attach the band by hand 

with a running stitch. The final step is 
attaching string or ribbon ties to each 
end of the band. 

Only two stitches are needed for the 
main design, the satin stitch and the stem 
stitch, both shown in the drawings on 
the facing page. I pull the needle all the 
way through to the back for each satin 
or stem stitch, instead of pushing the 
point out to the front to start the next 
stitch, as shown in most books; I think 
it’s easier to control the tension that 
way. For the edge finishing I use a 
buttonhole stitch, changing the length 
of the stitch to create the jagged edge or 
“wolf's teeth” on the inside. About 
halfway up each side I switch to a 
scalloped buttonhole stitch, worked 
just inside the edge. The pleats (each one 
is about 'A-in. deep) are held together 
with a few rows of herringbone stitch. 

It’s important that the back of the 
work look almost as good as the front, of 
course, so there are no knots; starting 
ends are caught by the subsequent 
stitches on the wrong side and 
finishing ends are pulled under or woven 
into previous stitches. Connecting 
threads from part to part within motit's 
are always hidden under previous 
stitches. With such simple stitches the 
artistry of the embroiderer is revealed 
primarily in the beauty of the design, and 
the embroiderer’s skill, or lack of it, is 
impossible to hide. [_] 


Elizabeth B. Capozzi teaches folk dance 
and embroidery in Binghampton, NY. 


Labors of love 
To choose the most beautiful apron is im- 
possible since each one is a maker’s mas- 
terpiece. The most touching one in our col- 
lection is one made during World War I. 
Embroidery thread and traditionally dyed 
material were difficult to obtain, so roses 
and “wolf’s teeth,” and even the tie-dyed 
designs, were meticulously hand-painted 
on the fabric with oil paint. 

The women of Ratiskovice may have 
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Elizabeth (or “Alzbeta”) Borovicka Capozzi poses in her “kroj,” the Czechoslovakian word for the 





traditional festival outfit, made in the style of her mother’s village. 


been unlettered, but the motifs and de- 
signs and the needle skills they learned 
from their mothers reveal technical artist- 
ry of the highest order. I am sure that the 
treasured aprons enriched the lives of 
these hard-working peasant women who 
lived in one- or two-room houses with dirt 
floors and, as my grandfather recalled, “ate 
potatoes all winter long.” In addition to 
demonstrating their skill with the needle, 
theaprons of Ratiskovice brought the glory 


of summer flowers anda glimpse of warm- 
ing sunshine into the long winters, and 
they continue to bring beauty, joy, and in- 
spiration to all who see them today.  [_] 


Helene Cincebox edits and publishes Slo- 
vakia: A Slovak Heritage Newsletter, and 
has led craft and folk-art tours to Czecho- 
slovakia. For more information, write to 
Slovak Heritage Society, 151 Colebrook 
Drive, Rochester, NY 14617. 
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Designed to 
Wear 
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A Collaboration creates an air of casual elegance. Model, designer, and 
Designed-fo-Wear producer Janice Plihal hand-dyed crepe de chine to 
a brilliant red before constructing the jumpsuit. Plihal assembled the 
matching reversible silk charmeuse jacket without seams to accentuate 
silkpainter Patty Backer’s flowing composition of swirls and geometric 
shapes. The design, spontaneous motifs swimming against the monochro- 
matic color scheme, was inspired by the early 20th century Art Nouveau 
artist Gustave Klimt. (Photo by John Emmerling) 
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Haute couture is generally associated with the fashion runways 
of Paris, not Portland. But each spring the Oregon School of Arts 
& Crafts (OSAC) stages “Designed to Wear,” a juried showcase 
for original garments by fiber artists. 

According to producer/choreographer Janice Plihal, the event, 
which was begun as a fundraiser in 1981 by OSAC’s fiber 
department, is not just a fashion show, but a break from traditional 
runway modeling with a “theatrical twist.” Plihal, an haute-couture 
model turned artist/designer, has coordinated the show since 1986. For 
1990, contemporary music and dance were combined with 
elaborate stage settings in two sell-out shows sponsored by JC 
Penney at the Portland Center for the Performing Arts. 

The jurors chose 125 garments from more than 280 slides 
submitted by 150 artists from the U.S. and Canada. Juror Liz 
Mapelli, who creates large-scale artworks, said “We were looking 
for unique design and quality construction—things that were both 
art pieces and fantasy pieces, and really wearable.” Entries were 
judged on originality, style, and creative use of materials. 

Materials ranged from paper and film to hand-painted fabric. 
Designs included cutwork pieced jackets, oil-painted canvas vests, 
stenciled suede, and painted leather. Carolyn Price Dyer’s “Coat of 
Mail” was composed of pieced and stitched bits of Asian money and 
newspapers, and the hemline was bordered with slides of the 
Republic of China. 

The tenth annual Designed to Wear Show will be held April 26, 
1991. Fiber artists and designers wanting more information may 
contact the Designed-to-Wear Committee, OSAC, 8245 SW Barnes 
Road, Portland, OR 97225, (503) 297-5544. —Deborah Barry 


Deborah Barry is an arts writer in Portland, OR. 
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B. Ann Williamson Hyman’s shoulder-button silk-and-wool jacket creates a 
glowing mosaic of squares, disrupted from shoulder to waist by a diag- 
onal cut. “We're such symmetrical creatures,” says Hyman, “I like to use 
clashing textures and asymmetrical lines fo try to offset that balance.” 
(Photo by Anthony Rush Ledbetter) 


C. Genie Stewart's soff, shimmering open-weave tops are the result of her 
1987 trip to the Indonesian islands of Bali and Java, where she was in- 
spired by the swaying green shoots of boundless rice paddies glittering 
under the sun. “Perhaps,” a jacket suitable for evening, captures light in 
fine, parallel warps of cofton, silk, and rayon crossed with sfrong novelty 
metallic threads. (Photo by Jill Cannefax} 


D. Bird Ross overstifches layers of cloth with different colors of thread fo 
transform the hues, patterns, and textures of fabric. For this bright blue re- 
versible coat (detail shown), Ross cut and juxtaposed six fabric pattems. 
She washes and tumble-dries the fabric before and affer construction. 
(Photo by Charles Frizzel) 


E. In “ture Allure,” Elaine Anne Spence transforms a simple coat pattern 
through embellishment. The classic, tailored wool coat in bright turquoise 
(defail) provides a perfect backdrop for the spray of shiny fishing lures, 
colored beads, and strips of rolled silk. (Photo by David Browne) 


F. Three hand-painted rayon-ana-silk blend canvases comprise the front, 
back, and sleeves of Sharon Caldwell’s “American Time” jacket. Caldwell 
sometimes applies her celebrities with heat transfers, by photocopying 
original illustrations onto transfer paper. Using an iron or heat press, she 
transfers the color images onto the fabric. Final touch-ups are completed 
with a paintbrush. On the right sleeve: Ronald Reagan, William Casey, 
and Oliver North; on the left: Daniel Ortega, Gloria Steinem, and David Let- 
ferman. (Photo by Sharon Caldwell) 
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—s Calendar 


Listings are free but must have international, na- 
tional, or multistate appeal. We regretfully can- 
not publish announcements that lack beginning 
and ending dates, a complete address, and a 
phone number or contact person, or that do not 
deal primarily with fiber. The deadline for the 
Apr/May issue (available Mar. 15) is Jan. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ALABAMA: Huntsville Museum of Art. 
Amish Quilts from the Museum of American Folk 
Art, till Jan. 1. 700 Monroe St., Huntsville. 


ARIZONA: Galeria Mesa. Inner Meanings, all 
media, Dec. 21-Jan. 19. 155 N. Center St., Mesa. 


CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art. Ceremonmal Textiles from the Islands of Indo- 
nesia, till Jan. 27; Wrapped in Glory: Figurative 
Quilts and Bedcovers 1700-1900 (see Notes, p. 24). 
American Museum of Quilts and Textiles. 
Historical Crib Quilts & Contemporary Minia- 
ture Quilts, till Jan. 5. 766 S. 2nd St., San Jose, CA. 
Mills College Arts Cntr. Cal. Heritage Quilt Pro- 
ject, till Dec. 15. 5000 MacArthur Bivd., Oakland. 
New Pieces Fabric & Chamber Music. Beyond 
the Block: Experiments in Quilting, Dec. 7-Jan. 
2, 1991; Point Bonita Retreat Quilt Show, Jan. 
5-30. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. An 
Old Turkish House, till Dec. 30. Bldg. A, Fort 
Mason Center, San Francisco. 

M.H. de Young Memorial Museum. Turkish 
Pile Rugs, till Feb. 17; Anatolian Kilims, till 
Jan. 27. Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
Pomegranate Guild of Judaic Needlework. 
The Pomegranate Guild Celebration of Jewish Nee- 
dlework, till Jan. 21. Dubin Wolf Exhibit Center of 
Wilshire Blvd. Temple, 3663 Wilshire Blvd., LA. 


COLORADO: Gallery of Contemporary Art. 
Crossovers: Contemporary Fiber Art, till Dec. 
14. University of Colorado at Colorado Springs, 
Austin Bluffs Pkwy., Colorado Springs. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadswerth Atheneum. The 
Blues, 19 indigo-dyed fabrics from 16th to 20th 
century, till Jan. 27. 600 Main St., Hartford. 


FLORIDA: Whirlwind Gallery. Contemporary 
Wearables, till Jan. 12. 11 North “J” St., Lake 
Worth. 


GEORGIA: The High Museum. Documents of 
Education: Samplers and Silk from the Collec- 
tion of Betty Ring, Jan. 24-Mar. 22. 1280 
Peachtree St., NE, Atlanta. 


HAWAII: Needle Expressions ’90. Jan. 28-Feb. 
22. Hawaii Stitchery and Fibre Arts Guild, Am- 
fac Plaza, Honolulu. 


ILLINOIS: Textile Arts Centre. Unusual Indo- 
nesian Textiles from the Collection of Richard M. 
Cooler (see Notes, p. 22). 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Afri- 
can Household Arts, till Feb. 28; Marie Webster 
Quilts, till Mar. 31. 1200 W. 38th St., 
Indianapolis. 


KANSAS: Kansas Fiber Directions ’91. Manip- 
ulated fiber, Jan. 5-Feb. 3. Wichita Art Associ- 
ation, 9112 E. Central, Wichita. 


KENTUCKY: Liberty Gallery. Kentucky 
Quilts, Dec. 3. 416 West Jefferson, Louisville. 


MASSACHUSETTS: New England Quilt Mu- 


seum. Quilt National, till Dec. 31. 256 Market 
St., Lowell. 
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Mobilia. Woven Garments, till Dec. 7; Wearing 
My Art on My Sleeve, till Dec. 29. 358 Huron 
Ave., Cambridge. 

Museum of American Textile History. Cele- 
bration and Remembrance: Commemorative 
Textiles in America, 1790-1990, till Jan. 13. 
800 Mass. Ave., N. Andover. 


MISSISSIPPI: Needle Expressions ’90, till Jan. 
4. Lauren Rogers Museum of Art, Laurel. 


NEW YORK: Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
American Quilts and Coverlets, till Jan. 6. 
Fifth Ave. and 82nd St., NYC. 

New York Guild of Handweavers. Fiber Arts 
1991, Jan. 8-25. Craft Students League Gal- 
lery at the YWCA, 610 Lexington Ave. at 53rd 
St., NYC. 

Museum of American Folk Art. Five-Star Folk 
Art, till Dec. 2; The Work of Taaji Harada: Folk 
Art and Life in Japan, till Jan. 4; The Cutting 
Edge: Contemporary American Folk Art, till 
Mar. 6. Two Lincoln Square, NYC. 

WBAI 19th Annual Holiday Crafts Fair. Dec. 
7-9 and 14-16. Columbia University’s Feris 
Booth Hall, 115th St. & Broadway, NYC. 
Hudson River Museum. A Certain Style, ’50s 
handbags, till Dec. 2. 511 Warburton Ave., 
Yonkers. 

Holthaus Fiber Art. Treasures and Trifles, 
Dec. 1-15. 7 Irma Ave., Port Washington. 
Schweinfurth Art Center. Quilts =Art= Quilts, 
till Jan. 1. 105 Genesee St., Auburn. 


OHIO: Cincinnati Art Museum. Fashion in 
the 1930s (see Notes, p. 22). 


PENNSYLVANIA: The Society for Art in 
Crafts. A one-person show of the work of Hopi 
weaver Sakiestewa, till Jan. 6. 2100 Smallman 
St., Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia College of Textiles and Science. 
American Made: 200 Years of Textile Manufac- 
turing, till Jan. 5. Goldie Paley Design Center, 
4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: Museum of Art, Rhode Is- 
land School of Design. Indonesian Textiles IT, 
till Dec. 30. 224 Benefit St., Providence. 


TEXAS: North Texas Quilt Artists. Material 
Connections, Dec. 4-29. Trammel Crow Center, 
West Pavillion, 2100 Ross Ave., Dallas. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Fiber Gallery. 
Harvest Festival, til] Dec. 2; Wrap ups, Dec. 4-Jan. 2; 
Handwoven Rug Collections, Jan. 4-Feb. 3. Studio 
18, 105 North Union St., Alexandria. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: The Textile Museum. Art 
from the Navajo Loom: The Hearst Collection, 
till Dec. 30; Visions of Infinity: Design and 
Pattern in Oriental Carpets, till Feb. 24; Trail- 
ing the Tiger—To Golden Cloths of Sumatra’s 
Minangkabau, till June 9; New Quilts: Inter- 
pretations and Innovations, Jan. 26-Apr. 28. 
2320 ‘S’ St., N.W. 

Tactile Architecture 1991. Modern art quilts 
with an architectural theme, Jan. 26-Feb. 10. 
Decatur House, 748 Jackson P1., N.W. 
American History Museum. Men and Women: 
A History of Costume, Gender and Power, till 
Apr. 30. Between 12th St. and Constitution Ave. 
1990 Washington Crafts Expo. Dec. 7-9. Sher- 
aton Washington Hotel, Woodley Rd., N.W. at 
Connecticut Ave. 


CANADA: The Museum for Textiles. Pictorial 
Space: New Textile Images, till Dec. 2. Contem- 
porary Gallery, 55 Centre Ave., Toronto, Ont.; 
(416) 599-5321. 


The Canadian Craft Museum. Made by Hand: 
Felt and Paper, till Jan. 1. 1411 Cartwright 
St., Vancouver, B.C.; (604) 684-7174. 


TOURS 

Embroidered Textiles in the London Area. 
Embroidery in London. Jan. 1991. Contact Liz 
Jackson, Rowan Travel, 2 Old Lyme Rd., Pitts- 
ford, NY 14523; (800) 447-6926. 

Festivals of the New Year in China. Feb. 11- 
Mar. 5. Contact Gail Rossi, PO Box 1026, Blue 
Lake, CA 95525; (707) 668-5006. 

Fiber Artists Tour the USSR. May 30-June 16. 
Moscow, Leningrad, Odessa, Tblisi. Contact 
Winged Lion Creative Expeditions, 24817 
Southeast 165th St., Issaquah, WA 98027; or 
call Phyllis Grimes at (206) 624-7289. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
Mid-Atlantic Quilt Festival IT. Hilton National 
Conference Center, Williamsburg, VA, Feb. 21- 
24. LSASE Quilt Show Coordinator, 6075 Rt. 
202 & Upper Mt. Rd. New Hope, PA 18938; 
(215) 794-0858. 

Conference of Northern California Hand- 
weavers. Web of the Earth, Mar. 15-17, Yosem- 
ite National Park. Registration dates, till Feb. 1. 
Contact Registrar CNCH 91, PO Box 25786, 
Fresno, CA 93729. 

Second Annual Yvonne Porcella Quilt Sym- 
posium. April 19-21, 1991. Registration till Feb. 1. 
LSASE Porcella Studios, Dept. S91, 3619 Shoe- 
make Ave., Modesto, CA 95351; (209) 524-1134. 


CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS 

Guilford Handcraft Center. Weaving, basket- 
ry, etc. till Dec. 15. 411 Church St., Guilford, 
CT 06437; (203) 453-5947. 

John C. Campbell Folk School. Quilting, spin- 
ning, weaving, Dec. 2-8. Brasstown, NC 28902; 
(704) 837-2775. 


COMPETITIONS 

Natural Impression Juried Quilt Exhibit. 
Santa Barbara Natural History Museum, May 3-5, 
in conjunction with the Museum’s 75th Anniver- 
sary. Slide deadline Dec. 1. SASE Sandy Globus, 
1067 Cambridge Dr., Santa Barbara, CA 93111. 
Great American Quilt Festival 3. Four con- 
tests. Winners to be shown at festival in April 
1991 at the Pier, NYC. Entry deadline Jan. 2. 
Contact Cathy Rasmussen, 61 West 62nd St., 
New York, NY 10023; (212) 977-7170. 
Southern Fibers. A juried exhibit, Mar. 2-29, at 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega, GA. Deadline 
Jan. 4. CHG, PO Box 52954, Atlanta, 
GA 30355. 

Artwear in Motion. Runway show of wearables 
by U.S. artists, Mar. 2. Entry deadline Jan. 8. 
LSASE Su Butler, AIM, 5118 Pepin PI. Madi- 
son, WI 53705-4723; (608) 231-1704. 

String Slinger 1991 Design Competition. 
Open to all machine knitters. Deadline Jan. 11. 
String Slinger, PO Box 23272, Chattanooga, TN 
37422; (615) 843-0272. 

Lafayette Art Association Annual National 
Juried Competition. Apr. 1-30. Deadline Jan. 
15. SASE Marta Fieldking, Lafayette Art Gallery, 
700 Lee, Lafayette, LA 70501. 

Paper/Fiber XIV. April. Open to all artists in 
U.S. Slide deadline Jan. 18. SASE to Paper/Fiber 
XIV, The Arts Center, 129 E. Washington, Iowa 
City, IA 52240. 


CONNECTIONS 

Handweavers Guild of America Scholarships. 
To further education in field of handweaving and 
related arts, including training for research, textile 
history, and conservation. Deadline Mar. 15. Con- 
tact HGA, 120 Mountain Ave., B-101, Bloomfield, 
CT 06002; (203) 242-3577. 
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National 
Needlework, 
Network, 


If you want to... 


y 


=< network with needleworkers 
across the country 

e< learn new kinds of needlework 
like blackwork, Kogin, crewel, 
cutwork, drawnwork, Shisha, 
Kelim, Temari, Assisi, tatting 
and other laces, metal thread, 
and much more. 


=< find supplies and information 


Then you should subscribe to... 


2< the only newsletter devoted to 
all types of needlework 


2< the only newsletter with real 
dialog between needleworkers 
nationwide 


National Needlework Network 
See for yourself today by sending $14 


check or money order for one year 
(six issues), to: 


Needlework Network 
P.O. Box 9227-C 
Mesa, AZ 85214 
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ANYONE CAN USE 


HNIT ONE 


The easy-to-use computer 
software that adjusts knitting 
| instructions to your gauge 
and size. 
















Just load KNIT ONE into your 
IBM or compatible PC, type in 
your size, gauge, and pattern, 
and KNIT ONE rewrites the 
pattern, line by line, to your 
size and your gauge. 


Made for KNITTERS, not 
programmers! 
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Write for more information or SEND $79.95 
(Check or American Express) TODAY! 


Name 
Street 


City St Zip 


Ci. ore Se eee eee 


Signature Exp 
Penelope Craft Programs Inc., Dept T24 
P.O. Box 1204, Maywood, NJ 07607 
(201) 368-8379 
(NJ Residents add $5.60 sales tax) 
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KNIT A 
FAMILY HEIRLOOM 





Tradition now comes in a kit! Our 
children’s sweater kits feature 
beautiful, soft, hand dyed, 
multicolored, mohair yarn Every 
skein so unique that each sweater is 
an individual work of art. Relaxing, 
fun and quick to make, our designs 
are timeless and elegant. 


ee 
= es: 


Kits for styles pictured - $49.00 
(plus $3.00 for postage }. 
A Brittany: Polo Collared Cardigan 


(Beige/Mauve/Peach/Sage) 
Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. 


B Chelsea: Ruffled Pullover 
(Blue/Coral/Purple/Plum) 
Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. 
























Send $2.00 for complete catalog. 
Visa, Mastercard, Personal check or money 

order. California residents, add 6 1/4 % sales 
tax.Wholesale inquiries welcome. 





for 
GENERATIONS 


3056 Castro Valley Blvd. Suite 190 
Castro Valley, CA 94546 
(415) 582-2205 for phone orders 


and information. 


Quilt Art ‘91 
With its 54 full-color, 
full-page photos of 
quilts by America's 
finest quill artists, 
this engagement 
Calendar is sure 
to delight & 
inspire each 
Week of the 
coming year. 


1991 AQS Wall Calendar 
Thirteen award-winning quills from the 1990 AQS Quilt Show 
are featured in this handsome monthly calendar. It's certain to 
make the start of each month in 1991 a real pleasure 


NEW 1991 Calendars From AQS! 


1 
A Viral fiery 
aif S Lace! 


AQS books and calendars are also available at local bookstores or quilt shops. 






Please send: copies of (#1970) Quilt Art ‘91 Engagement Calendar @ $9.95 eac 


copies of (#2101) 1991 AOS Wall Calendar ...@ $8.95 each 
Subtotal 


KY residents add 
6% sales tax 





Name 


Address 


Please add $1.00 
s & h for the first 
and 40¢ for each 

additional book 


Total 


n Order Toll-Free 
1-800-626-5420 
When Using 
Visa & MasterCard 


City State Zip 


American Quilter’s Society 
P.O. Box 3290 ¢ Dept T90 « Paducah, KY 42002-3290 


MAI. TO 
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—— Supplies 


For more information, call... 
By David Page Coffin 


This time we're devoting the Supplies 
column to materials you'll need for 
techniques described in this issue. In 
most cases, pertinent supplies are 
referenced right in the article as usual, 
but for those topics that are without 
sources, here’s where to start looking. 


Lively linens 

The soul of almost every Angelheart 
creation is a beautiful, washable linen, in 
an inspiring color. Most stores bring 

out their best linens in the spring, but 
here are a few sources that have 
noteworthy collections all year. 

The Mill End Store carries suit and 
blouse weights in the basic naturals, 
pastels, and a few bright colors, ranging 
in price from $8 to $25 a yard; they'll 
send you swatches on request. For off- 
cuts from the workrooms of major New 
York designers, try Fabric Place. They 
have solids, stripes, and plaids in more 
striking, and more subtle, colors from 
$10 to $25 a yard. Again, swatches are 
available for the asking. At Vogue 
Fabrics, you'll find 25 colors of 45-in. 
blouse-weight linen for $9 a yard, plus 
an ever-changing collection of two to 
three dozen exotic Italian suiting solids 
and stripes, in combinations like 
honey/mauve, and coral/olive, all for 
less than $10 a yard. 


Mill End Store 

8300 S. E. Mcloughlin Blvd. 
Portland, OR 97202 

(503) 236-1234 


Fabric Place 

136 Howard St. 
Framingham, MA 01701 
(508) 872-4888 

Ask for the Fabric Office. 


Vogue Fabrics 

718 Main St. 

Evanston, IL 60202 

(708) 864-9600 

Ask for Liz in the silk room. 


Authentic kimono fabrics 

John Marshall’s directions for kimono- 
making assume that you'll be using fabrics 
other than the traditional Japanese 14- 

in. fabrics that authentic kimono are made 
from, and with good reason. He feels that 
non-Asians are almost always too big, and 
definitely have inappropriate body 
proportions, to wear kimono made from 
such narrow fabrics. He’s a typical 5-ft. 
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3-in. Westerner and barely fits into an 
authentic-fabric kimono, so he makes 
his out of standard-width silks and cottons. 
The ideal fabrics for the traditional effect 
are flat, firm weaves, a little on the stiff 
side, like tafetta, pongee, shantung, and 
lined tussah, in silk, and medium-weight 
cottons, like Guatemalan ikats. Anything 
that really drapes is too fluid, but could be 
very comfortable, if authenticity isn’t 
your first concern. 

If you still hunger for the real thing, 
it’s definitely available. Kasuri Dyeworks 
sells hundreds of different cottons, 
wools, and silks woven at 14 in., ranging in 
price from $8 to $60 per yard, including 
about 40 different shibori patterns, 250 
ikats, and 500 paste-resist patterns. Their 
catalog comes on video tapes, and to watch 
all seven categories end-to-end takes 
about six hours! Write for details on the 
video tapes; each category costs $7.50; 
periodic updates, $3.50. There’s no 
minimum order. 


Kasuri Dyeworks 
1959 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 841-4509 


Do you carry cashmere? 

The cashmere market has changed for 
the worse lately; it’s hard to find even the 
most basic sweater for less than $200. 
100% cashmere yardage is no exception. 
At G Street Fabrics, jersey knits come 

in two quality categories, “wonderful,” and 
“incredible.” “Wonderful” starts at $90 
and goes up to $120 per yard; there are 
currently about 25 colors in stock, from 
the standard naturals and grays, to black, 
white, and charcoal, and on to more 
exciting teals, roses, greens, blues, and 
some great yellows. There are only 

three “incredible” colors, a black and two 
grays, but one touch will explain why 
these range from $150 to $170 per yard. 
At least they’re all 60 in. wide! 


G Street Fabrics 
11854 Rockville Pike 
Rockville, MD 20852 
(301) 231-8998 


Yarn fancies 

Alice Starmore’s “Flying Birds” Lace 
pullover is made from Rowan’s “Edina 
Ronay Wool and Silk,” a luxurious 50/50 
blend of botany wool and mulberry silk; it 
comes in 18 colors. A 20g ball = 82 yds., 
and sells for $8.15 each; you’ll need about 
20 to make the sweater. An alternate 

yarn is Rowan’s “Cabled Mercerized 


Cotton,” 32 colors, 50g ball = 201 yds., 

for $7.70; you'll need nine balls. To find a 
nearby supplier, contact Westminster 
Trading Corp., 5 Northern Blvd., Amherst, 
NH 03031. The Tomato Factory is a 
mail-order source for all Rowan yarns. 

In the British Isles, lace is traditionally 
knit from Shetiand wool. The Tomato Factory 
is a source for the real McCoy: Jamieson & 
Smith’s 2-ply Laceweight 100% Shetland 
Wool (1 oz. hank = 252 yds., $3.60 each) 
comes in 70 colors, for #0 to #3 needles. 

To really duplicate Eileen 
Summerville’s handspun yarns, you’d have 
to spin them yourself. If you’d rather 
just knit, try an all-angora yarn. Two that 
will come close to Eileen’s 4’% stitches- 
per-inch gauge are Brunswick’s Brigitta 
(10g = 30 yds., $8.35), and Plymouth’s 
Pure Angora (10g = 33 yds., $8.50). 

From Classic Elite, try Fame, a silk/rayon 
blend (50g = 116 yds., $5.95) that is 
similar to Eileen’s cotton and rayon mix. 


Tomato Factory Yarn Co. 
8 Church St. 
Lambertville, NJ 08530 
(609) 397-3475 


Plymouth Yarns, Inc. 
PO Box 28 
Bristol, PA 19007 


Brunswick Yarns 
Pickens, SC 29671 


Classic Elite Yarns, Inc. 
12 Perkins St. 
Lowell, MA 01854 


Apron accessories 

Appropriate laces for the hem of a 
Czechoslovakian apron are all cotton, 
about 2 in. wide, and not too delicate. 
Heirlooms by Emily carries a good 
selection of suitable lace from England; 
their catalog is $2.50. Liz Capozzi does all 
her embroidery with widely available 
DMC #8 Perle Cotton, on 90-yd. balls; a 
mail-order source for anything by DMC 
is Craft Gallery. 


Heirlooms by Emily 
RD 1, Box 190 

Myers Road 

Glen Rock, PA 17327 
(717) 235-0466 


Craft Gallery 

PO Box 145 
Swampscott, MA 01907 
(508) 744-2334 


David Page Coffin 1s an associate 
editor of Threads. 


Threads Magazine 





CUSTOM MADE 


LABELS 


PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED 


\ WEN <o 
eo 2 ses oS 


i. pneTnes 


WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN 
STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 
TEL: 213 234-8221 


FAX: 213 234-8215 
OR WRITE TO: 


ag 


4161 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90037-2297 








Select from the finest imported and 
domestic fabrics. You can also have 

_ the comfort of shopping in your own 
home and save with the frequent 
buyer plan. You will receive four 
exquisite seasonal swatch collections 
with the most desirable and inspira- 
tional fabrics. 
Send $10.00 for one year member- 
ship fee. Your $10.00 will be credited 
to your first fabric order. 


DISTINCTIVE FIBERS 


P.O. BOX 403, Dept T120-11 
OWINGS MILLS, MARYLAND 21117 


aE REE, 5 er RN EES ONE 


Enclosed is my $10.00 membership fee. 
My $10.00 will be credited to my first 
fabric order. 

MC/Visa |_| Check/Money order 


Card#___SCSCSCSCSC<273 Si (Cz xp. 
Name 
Address 
City____ State ae —_—— 
- <—<S , 2 = = = — ‘te “, 
—eeC Oe Lao Wo 


~~ ao", 


= Fi a _ 
f =o # 7 = oe 
_ le = SF 2 r= = 
{ ae b 7 3 . _ ie. 


December 1990/January 1991 








YARNS 


Emphasizing Natural Fibers 
Dozens of Yarns in Dozens of Colors 


We sell directly only to production 
weavers and knitters or to shops. 
So please either write to us on your 
letterhead or ask for our dealers list. 


Crystal Palace Yarns 
(Adivision of Straw Into Gold, Inc.) 
Dept. T90 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-9988 








Spin, Weave & Dye 
THE RIVER FARM on re banks of the cratannets 
Hours: 10:00-6:00 ET 


1-800-USA-WOOL 





Mail Order & Farm Shop 
Clean American Fleece 
Corriedale Sheep, Spinning 
Wheels, Looms, Fibers, Yarn 





Slinger s 
CO-SPONSORS 


BONNIE TRIOLA 
COTTON CLOUDS 


KREINIK SILK & METALLICS 
EASY LEARNING VIDEO 















We are the 
USA distributor for 

Ashford Spinning Wheels, 
for more than 50 years the 
world's most popular and 
affordable spinning wheel. 
Write for our free color brochure of 


wheels and looms plus a dealer's list. 


Ashford 


spinning Wheels 







WEEKEND WORKSHOPS 12 
Bed & Breakfast 


ane “eS ‘ 





CATALOG $1.00 
M/C, VISA UPS Delivery 
THE RIVER FARM 
Rt. 1. Box 401 
Timberville, VA 22853 A. 





DESIGN COMPETITION 1991 


FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
FEATURED THEME 


LOOP STITCH EMBOSSING 
WINNERS WILL BE ANNOUNCED MARCH 16, 1991 AT 
THE KNITTING GUILD OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
AWARDS INCLUDE: 


CASH + RIBBONS » MERCHANDISE + PUBLICATION 


The String Slinger 
POST OFFICE BOX 23272, DEPT. T * CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 


PHONE: (615) 843-0272 


SEND S.A.S.E. FOR ENTRY FORM & INFORMATION 
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— Readers’ Showcase 


We've gotten a good deal of feedback 
from you on the question of a Threads 
design contest. And we’ve thought hard 
about your comments, reservations, and 
your mostly overwhelming enthusiasm. 

We want to provide a showcase for 
your work. We'd like to publish what 
youre most proud of, what you'd like to 
share with your fellow readers. And we 
want to bring you plenty of inspiration 
and the best ideas about garmentmaking 
to be found. 


So, here’s what we're going to do. 
To celebrate our 5th anniversary, we 
invite you each to submit one garment that 
you have made for possible inclusion in 
Threads. We also invite you to submit the 
design (if it is original) for possible 
publication as a Threads pattern. 

We must receive your entry no later 
than February 1, 1991. 


What kind of entry can I send? 
Were looking for any sort of garment— 
from lingerie to outerwear or accessories. It 
may be fashioned from any material using 
any sort of garmentmaking technique or 
techniques, but it must be wearable. 

Your garment may be a completely 


original design; it may be made in 
collaboration with another designer or 
maker; it may be your adaptation of a 
commercial pattern or design; or it may 
be made following a commercial pattern, 
as long as you’ve added something 
extra, to make it your own: you’ve woven, 
dyed, spun, printed, embroidered, or 
otherwise created the fabric or you’ve 
added your own finishing details. 

Your garment must have been made 
in the last two years and must have never 
before been published. 


How do I enter? 

Please fill in the form below. Tell us 
what, specifically, makes your garment 
satisfying to you. Describe any original 
details and/or fabric characteristics you 
deem noteworthy. Include the source of 
your design inspiration, the materials 
incorporated (type, fiber content, etc.), 
and the techniques employed (sewing, 
knitting, knotting, dyeing, etc.). If you 
worked from a commercial pattern, tell us 
which one. Attach additional pages and 
sketches if you wish. If you are 
submitting the garment for pattern 
consideration, include a schematic 








drawing of the pattern pieces. 

Send us three color photos of your 
garment. We'll want to see the front, the 
back, and a detail. One of the photos 
should show your garment on a person— 
choose someone who wears it well. Print 
your name and address in pencil on the 
back of every photo. Please do not send 
the garment at this time. Be sure to sign 
the publication release form. We will not 
return your pictures unless you send a 
stamped, self-addressed padded envelope. 


What will you do with the material? 

We cannot present everyone’s work, 
but we'll do our best to present the 
variety, the depth, the quality, and the 
vision of your work in Threads magazine. 
If we need to borrow your garment to 
rephotograph in our studio, we'll do so at 
our expense. But please don’t send the 
garment unless we ask for it. 

If we publish a pattern from your 
original design, we will need from you at 
that time a full-size pattern, the loan of 
the garment, and construction 
information. So please, fill out the 
form, send it in, and good luck. This is 
going to be fun. 


Make a copy of this page and mail your entry blank and three photos to: 
Threads READERS’ SHOWCASE @ PO Box 5506 @ Newtown, CT 06470 





Name 


Address 





Phone 


Description of garment 


Design source 


Pattern co. and #, if applicable 
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Threads Readers’ Showcase 


Materials 


Techniques 


(Attach additional pages if necessary) 


LJ] Check here if you have an original design that you want considered as a 
Threads pattern. (Please include schematic drawing.) 


Publication release form: 


By sending in this material, I am granting to the Tattnton Press first time rights to 
use this material in Threads magazine; the rights to reprint the material in an 
anthology; and the right to use the material in promotional materials. All other 


rights are reserved by me. 


Your signature 


Date 


Threads Magazine 


School of 
Fiber Arts 


«Weaving »* Quilting 
¢ Spinning ¢ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 
¢ Papermaking «¢ Chair Caning 
«Dyeing * Garment Making 
¢ Silk Screening « Batik 
and much more 


Looms 


22” and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15" Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 

Also Plans so you can build your own. 
Keep yourname on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 


©] /10th Time 0 of Latch Work Swiss Made 
© Pattern Like Typewriter PASSAP 
¢ (ne Square Meter per 8 Hour Day +tapimatic: 
© Free Full Color Pattern Book with 100 Patterns 
4 © Patterns or Blank Paper °4.98 ea. 
© Free List of Mail-Order Yarn Resources 
© Canvas 9 yd. x 54" For °99 $399, 
© 6 Stiches Per Inch Gauge 
= e Dealers Needed - Only 2 Units ae 
Sew-Knit Dist. ¢ Loyowoy Available, 10% Down, No Interest UPS 
9789 Florida, BR, LA 70815 @ VISA, MC, Discover, AM Exp., Lay-Away ‘ 
ORDER 1-800-289-5648 © We Ship Same Day UPS or C.0.0., NO TAX, Export 





The D R OP SP I N D LE Santa aren Se 


(805) 922-1295 


Hand Dyed Yarns—— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 
\, Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
ss Individuals send SASE for list of 
: stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 


DYES for Fabric Design 


PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
oe. Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 

V", oe Remar kably soft - Unbelievably permanent 
~ ee +++ 4+ ++ 
PROcion H powder & PROcion H Liquid Dyes 
se t++++¢ + + 
oe Liquid Reactive Dyes \\ f 
- oe — shor 
= ont s 


—= 
Chemical 6 Dye “1 


P.O, BOX 14 somerseT, Mass. 02726 IC. THE Professional 
PHONE: 508 676-3838 Sup plier 






oe we 


December 1990/January 1991 





Basic 
Black 


Also Cool Turquoise, Subtle Grey, Warm 
Maroon, Sophisticated Teal, Refreshing 
Green, Outrageous Fuchsia and Screaming 
Orange. All these and more are available for 
printing your logo, care and content labels 
on our luxurious woven edge satin ribbon. 
Send for our Custom Label sample kit 
today—it's only a dollar and contains 
everything youll need to get beautiful labels 
to add the finishing touch to your creations. 


Send $1.00 for 
samples, typestyles & prices to: 


Sterling Name Tape Co. 


Dept. TM P.O.Box 1056 Winsted, CT 06098 


| 
1-800-654-5210 1-203-379-5142 FAX 1-203-379-0394 


BRIttany 
KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 
NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 


Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
finest Eastern Black Walnut. 

Warmth — Wood will not drain heat awayfrom sensitive fingers. 
Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 
weight bearing strength. 

Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 

Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 

Stability — Walnut’s superior stability maintains size and prevents 
warping. 

Unconditional guarantee. 


BRIttany company 


3461 BIGCUT ROAD, T-1 PLACERVILLE, CA 95667 916-626-3835 
dealerinquiries invited 
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— Books 


Here are some of the more interesting 
books to come our way. You can usually 
order books through your local 
bookstore without having to pay a 
service fee. Addresses are provided if 
you would like to order a book directly 
from the publisher. 


Couture for seamstresses 

It seems like only yesterday that 
pessimists were predicting the demise of 
haute couture. Couture is not only alive 
and well, but continues to influence the 
wardrobes of ordinary mortals like us, 

via dressmakers and designers who turn to 
high fashion magazines for ideas. Two of 
these magazines, Haute Couture 
Collections and Colleziont Donna-— 
Haute Couture, are ideal references 
because of their superb sharp, no- 
nonsense color photography and little or 
no advertising. Both publications, which 
could be considered books, focus on the 
couture collections shown each January 
and July. Their photos, shot at the runway 
shows, are large; and most garment 

details are easy to see, even when the fabric 
is black. In fact, you see more in the 
photos than you would at the shows. 


Haute Couture Collections (GAP 
JAPAN Co. Ltd., distributed by North Light 
Books, 1507 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, OH 
45207; 800-289-0963; 1990; softcover, 
$59.95; 292 pp.) is a new, large-format 
publication (10 in. X 14 in.) that features 
in-depth coverage of couturiers who 
show in Paris. The premiere 
Spring/Summer ’90 issue, with shots 
from 21 French couture houses, included 
designs from Per Spook, Torrente, 
Lecoanet Hemant, and Serge Lepage— 
houses that are usually ignored by the 
fashion press. It has no advertisements. 
GAP also publishes other “books” that 
cover the ready-to-wear collections in 
Tokyo, New York, Paris, and London. 


Collezioni Donna—Haute Couture is 

an Italian publication (Zanfi Editori, 
distributed by Overseas Publishers 
Representatives, 1328 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10001; U.S. number for orders 
800-666-MAGS; softcover, $50). The 
Spring/Summer ’90 issue (352 pp.) 
covered 12 Italian and 19 French couture 
houses. I particularly enjoyed the 

section on Italian couture houses such as 
Lancetti, Mila Schon, and Andre Laug. 
Collezioni does have some advertising, 
but it is concentrated at the front and 
back of the book. Other semi-annual 
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publications in the Collezioni series 
include issues on ready-to-wear, 
accessories, fabrics, children’s wear, 

and menswear. —Claire B. Shaeffer 


Shoes 

Books on shoes are rare, but during the 
past year two shoe books were published. 
Colin McDowell’s Shoes (Rizzoli 
International Pub., Inc., 300 Park Ave. 
South, New York, NY 10010; 1989; 
hardcover, $50; 224 pp.), covers the 
broadest span of time, from Roman 
mythology to the present, and is the 
richest for general readership. The 
plentiful illustrations (drawn from prints, 
posters, sculpture, paintings) and 

photos offer us a wealth of information on 
the roles footwear has played in 

people’s lives. Citing examples from 
folktales, literature, music, art, and 
history, McDowell touches upon the 
connection between shoes and the 
human psyche. The book contains 
excellent chapters on show business 

and recreational footwear, and on 
designers and the development of style. 


The main value of Mary Trasko’s 
Heavenly Soles (Cross River Press, 
distributed by Abbeville Press, 488 
Madison Ave., New York, NY 10022; 1989; 
hardcover, $29.95; 131 pp.) is its photo 
collection of extraordinary shoes from the 
20th century; as an added bonus, she 
identifies where each of the shoes can be 
located. The book’s main weakness is 
its unbalanced presentation of the period 
covered and its lack of accuracy. Roger 
Vivier’s designs, for example, are 
represented by more than twice as 
many photos as the runner-up, Salvatore 
Ferragamo. Some important designers 
are relegated to half a sentence in passing. 
The shoes of the Victorian Era can 
hardly be described as “unisex,” and to 
state that “the majority of shoes in the 
Western world were not differentiated left 
from right” until the second half of the 
19th century ignores most shoes of the 
Western world made before 1600 A.D. 
Trasko does, however, offer us a glimpse 
into the lives of some designers, a 
bibliography, and some useful references. 
—Gaza Bowen 


Slipstitch machine knitting 
The first of its kind to my knowledge, 
Machine Knitting: The Technique of 
Slipstitch by Denise Musk (B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., distributed by David & 
Charles, Inc., North Pomfret, VT 05053; 








1989; hardcover, $34.95; 158 pp.) is an 
excellent book entirely devoted to an 
often neglected stitch category. Musk 
covers the slipstitch much more 
thoroughly, and with far more creative 
examples, than any compendium. This 
book should be of interest to both the 
novice and advanced knitter. The 
explanations are suitable for any Japanese 
punchcard or electronic machine, as 
well as Passap. 

Single-bed techniques include 
instructions for Fair Isle; multicolored maze 
and mosaic designs; and braids, trims, and 
ruffles. Heavily textured fabrics made with 
bubble, ripple, blister, or ruched stitches 
are covered, as well as double-bed jacquard 
fabrics. Backings, using a color changer, 
and preparing a punchcard are all discussed 
along with jacquard variations. Another 
excellent chapter discusses slip combined 
with other stitches. 

The last section includes automatic 
shaping, sideways knitting, and 
instructions for knitting projects shown 
throughout the book. 

—Carolyn Dadisman 


Quilting tips and samplers 

I have always been a fan of household 
gadgets and tricks, so it was with both awe 
and apprehension that I approached 
Ami Simm’s new book, Every Trick in 
the Book (Mallery Press, 4206 
Sheraton Drive, Flint, MI 48532; 1990; 
softcover, $7.95; 149 pp.): awe, that I 
might find solutions to the quilting 
hazards so near and dear to me; and 
apprehension that having found a great 
tip, I would be unable to find it again. 

I need not have feared. Even the 
most disorganized quilter will find a tip 
easy to locate because Simms organized 
her material using the order of the 
quilting process itself, and backed it up 
with a comprehensive index. 

This book contains a wealth of ideas 
gleaned from quilters across the country. 
The ideas are presented concisely, with 
diagrams as required to ensure 
complete understanding. It is a 
welcome addition to the quilting library, 
and will augment the collection of 
other needleworkers as well. 


The Sampler Quilt Workbook by 
English quilter Dinah Travis (St. Martin’s 
Press, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 
10010; 1990; softcover, $15.95; 96 pp.) is 
a drafting workbook for quilters at all 
levels of experience. 

As the title suggests, the series of 24 


Threads Magazine 


Ihe Nach Hitters as 


Formerly WKMG 
A technical source including 
Patterns for all makes of 
~~ Knitting Machines =~ ' 


Subscribe today! 
U.S. - $20.95 (1 yr) or $39.95 (2 yr) 
Canada - $26 (1 yr) or $49.50 (2 yr) 
Foreign - $39.95 (TNT) or $26 (Surface) 
(U.S. Funds) 


P.O. Box 1527 T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


1-800-628-8047 


CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 
hand selected for you, the serious handspinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 Ib lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per Ib for 54 Ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 42-48 Ibs 

US$5,00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
woolis shipped. 


If you would like to examine some examples of the top quality fleeces we export all 
over the world, we will send you obligationfreesamples at no eneag® to you. Send 
yourname and address to: _ 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 


SLIPCASES 


For Your Back Issues 


Bound in dark green and embossed in gold, each 
case holds at least six issues of Threads (a year’s 
worth), and costs $7.95 ($21.95 for 3, $39.95 
for 6).Add $1.00 per case for postage and 
handling, Outside the U.S., add $2.50 each (USS. 
funds only). PA residents add 6% sales tax. 


Send your order 

and payment to the 
address below, or 
call toll-free, 
1-800-972-5858, 

and use your credit 
card (minimum $15). 


SPAY TL 


Jesse Jones Industries 
Dept. THD 
499 E. Erie Ave. 


Philadelphia, PA 19134. 


December 1990/January 1991 


“The Machine Knitters Curce 


FREE SAMPLE COPY 


Send today for a free sample copy of "TEXTILE 
FIBRE FORUM magazine, published for ten 
vears, and giving quality coverage to textiles 
in Australia/New Zealand and the Pacific 


ISD mr ms 
Aa Geee 


Write to The Australian Forum for Textile Arts 
(TAFTA), Sturt Crafts Centre, P.O. Box 192, Mittagong, 
NSW, Australia 2575, Your free copy (a recent issue) will 
be sent immediately by surface mail, If you wish to 
receive the copy by airmail, include a check for US$3.00, 

payable to TAFTA. 


TEXTILE FIBRE FORUM 


"TEXTILE FIBRE FORUM’ 
magazine appears three times a year; each 
issue is 60 pages long. Glossy and 
colourful, this is a beautiful publication 
with contemporary works, some 
instruction, historical articles, regular 
columns; covers all the textile arts (for 
example, basketry, papermaking, lace, 
weaving, surface design, and much more). 


gala) ere) Ne 


Join the once-in-a-lifetime 


STITCHED TEXTILES TOUR 
TO ENGLAND 


Explore the world’s most breathtaking embroidery in 

the company of leading designers, collectors, and 

teachers on this 13-day tour based in London. 

Highlights include: 

@ Studying with world-famous artists and 
collectors including Kaffe Fassett, Richard Box, 
Jan Beaney, Jean Littlejohn, Diana Springall 
Meeting the distinguished Constance Howard at 
her special retrospective exhibition 
Visiting the Royal School of Needlework, the 
London College of Fashion, and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum 


@ Dining with members of the renowned 62 Group 


Depart January 3, 1991, for the embroidery tour of 
your dreams. (Limited to 25 guests) 


For full details and a brochure, call Liz 
Jackson/Rowan Travel, 2 Old Lyme Road, Pittsford, 
NY 14534; 1-800/447-6926 (toll-free in the U.S. and 
Canada) 


THE ROWAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
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—Books= 


blocks presented, including the 
Friendship Knot, Rose of Sharon, and 
Mariner’s Compass, can be combined to 
make a sampler quilt. Excellent 
graphics demystify block drafting, and are 
complemented by piecing instructions. 
Full-page color studies expand the 
quilter’s exploration of each pattern 
family. Actual patternmaking is left to the 
reader, but following the instructions 
will result in accurate templates. 
—Constance Rathfon 


Jane Austen quilt pattern 


Many of you wrote to us requesting the 
pattern for Jane Austen’s quilt (see 
Threads, No. 20, p. 18). We are happy 
to say that one has been published in 
Lynette-Merlin Syme’s book, Learn 
Patchwork (Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 
387 Park Ave. South, New York, NY 
10016; 1990; softcover, $7.95; 64 pp.). 
Those who buy this book for the 
pattern (pages 36 and 37) will also enjoy 
the other quilting projects— 
manipulations of hexagons, squares, 
rectangles, and non-geometric shapes. 
—-Amy T. Yanagi 


Textile dyeing 

It’s hard to imagine what David and 
Paula Cohen might have possibly left 
out of their warm and friendly guide, 
Marbling on Fabric (Interweave Press, 
306 N. Washington Ave., Loveland, CO 
80537; 1990; softcover, $12.95; 94 pp.). 
Within an hour, the Cohens have the 
novice marbler ready to construct a 
frame from readily available materials; 
to order a non-toxic carrageenan 
medium; and to select paints and 

fabric. Color photographs of eleven basic 
marbling patterns, each with a 
thoughtful process drawing, serve as 
quick and efficient starting points for 
vour own designs. The instructions for 
marbling different surfaces—pillow 
covers, tennis shoes, sweatshirts, note 
cards, kimono yardage—are thorough, 

as are the short sections on tips, teaching, 
and suppliers. —A.T.Y 


Sashiko pattern drafting 
The title of Japanese Country 
Quilting: Sashiko Patterns and Projects 
for Beginners (by Karen Kim 
Matsunaga; Kodansha International, 114 





Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10011; 1990; 
softcover, $14.95; 95 pp.) could have 
stopped after the word “patterns.” This 
book’s value lies in its instructions for 
drafting 52 sashiko patterns. The 
presentation of the stitching instructions 
and selection of projects—wrapping 
cloth, door curtains, floor cushions— 
assume prior appreciation of Japanese 
sewing aesthetics and household 
furnishings, and are more appropriate 
for the embroiderer who has already 
taken a class in the Japanese 
embroidery technique. —A. TY. 
Shaeffer’s article on lapels starts on 
page 44; shoe artist Bowen lives in Santa 
Cruz, CA; Dadisman is a partner in 
Seadad Studios in NYC; Rathfon is a 
quilter and a chemical engineer in 
Astoria, OR; and Yanagi is managing 
editor of Threads. 


Have you read a recently published 
book that others might like to know 
about? If so, let us know. Write to 
Threads, Book Reviews, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 






= ORDER 1-800-289-5648 / INFO-HELP 504- 923-1260 mises 


AG20 Intorsio 4.5mm Corrioge une Lomoge TER OFT Cost OF too iy 
AG30 Intorsia for SK155/890 9mm Fi 
OL 1000 Electric-Linker with Video 499 
New SA300 Motor Drive Unit 2x Power 899 


BROTHER BEATS KNITKING 


SINGER MACHINES / SERGERS 





$1.9240 - 24 Stitch, 1 Step Button Hole 

White 8910 Computer Same as Viking 990 
VX920/940/950 30 Stitch, Electronic Read Out 229 
SL 803 Sergemote 300-3-Thread Serger 


SIMPLICITY /JUKI/SERGERS 


ae SEWING ACCESSORIES 


Ultr Suede® or Ultro Leather 39 
249 Bemina, Elna, Singer, White, Viking, BobyLack Acc.* VAR 
Box of 100 Schmetz needles #10-12-14 or 16 24 











WHITE-SUPERBA KNIT 


#9000 Electronic 1000 Pattems PPO, Disc Orive 1999? 
1602 08 Electronic /Tracing Designs AddVideao = 1299 


Ruffler ar Walking Foot Law/Stant /High 10 ta 49 : Magic Knitter 9mm Single Bed 229 
9900 Ultra or XL) Quontum, Inch wide stitch 1299 SL 804 Sergenate 430 /5040L 4: Thread Serger 299 ae mt yt a ells Ve = KH 270 Elechonic Bulky w/300 Oesigns ——»$1,299-——Digtal/Poper Pate Frm = 199/159 
2710 Computer 100 Sd Block + Scrot 499 SL 804D Sergermate 430 Oiff. Feed 4 Thread 399 i amaric i ale i ye 5 He a if th KH940+ Memory Knitter w/555 Designs 1,299 Gorter & Loce Stitch Carriage / Intorsio Corriage 149/69 
SHA 3 Yeor Extended Worony-Good Anywhere USA 69 JUKIMO- 6340F 4 Th, Built-4n RolledHem, Oiff Feed 499 lonagram Attachments Law/Slant/High  24/49/ KH 9501 Computer /Myler Add PPO 1299 Oouble Bed Transfer Corrioge 19 
9124.24 Stich Tap Of tine Mechanica Y ais $8800, 432 Thread, Buit In Roll Hem, Off Feed 599 Gingher ( Scissors R or t hond 9 PPO1 10 for 940/930 /950/270/(K 35 499 Motar Drive Unit /Saperbo Table 799/119 
9117/4623 1Step Buttonhole 349 JUK15-Thread, Built In Roll Hem, Differentic! Feed 699 Reod/' Pullen 16 or Stonley 24 Row Plater = 79/129 FB100 Floppy Oisk Orive w/Cable 349 TOYOTA-KNITCRAFT 
peta aaa COMMERCIAL MACHINES Oritz Oress Form My Oouble sm, med — n9 M 1109/1909 PrinterAdd Coble 299/599 

9113/4613 SelfWind Babbin f “i Electric Rotary Cloth Cutter Consew Cossie #503 = 199 Electronic Garter Coringe KG93 /8911/ 88! 399 EK 2400/KS950 Punch Cord Knitter w /Loce 499 
a et us Ane uc clea at Singer 191 StroightStitch, w Table -4000SPM $749 Singer Reference Library-Hord Bound Books 12 NEW KH 900 Computer, 50 Potten Memory 899 ER 2450/KR 506 Ribber Bad 4.5 mm 299 
1802R Free Arm. Button Hale Blind Hem 1469 Singer 59} Stroight Stitch, w Toble-6000SPM $799 Know Your sta Eina, Viking, White Books 10 KH 892 w/Lece or KH 836 Economy PC KM = 749/399 EK 2300,/K5650 Punch Cord Bulcky 9mm 479 
sine HT eecit HRSA 199 Singer 20U Toiorng ZZ, w/Toble-2500SPM —a99—«_—“eate-Spae Cra Table 72x40 Add 49 Mot 279 KRB50,/900 Ribber Bed 4.5 mm 349 ER -2350//KR350 Ribber Bed Imm 299 
1 on ais i uae a i Bemina 217N 8mm-Add Coms3000 SPM 1499 Parsons, Singer, Harn, Smith, Sirco Cabinets VAR KH/KR 260 Bulky KM /Ribber Fits 270 699/399 K33 Knit Tracer Altochment 89 
3102 Heavy Day Flatbed, Tig Tog 129 Singer 211U Upholstery, w/Table -4000 SPM 1899 SINGER STUDIO KNIT KA 2600 fellanty a i 7 260/270 49 me ah " ee i 
15CH Black Straight Stitch/Treadle Cobinet = 79/119 Consew 206 R82 Upholstery, w/Table-3300 SPM 1479 ; KH/KR 230 Bulky KM/Ribber Add KLIT6 = 349/299 Ri at ade oe 

g ee SingerBP Portable Blind Stitch -1S00 SPM 899 SK 890 Electronic Bulky 9mm EC-IMylorAddPE-1 1149 KH 395/400 Dual Guage KM 4.5/9mm KM 299 K82 Intorsio Corriage for Picture Knitting 29 
pralihailiscsaa eal oe y Thompson PW 201 Mini Siute Upholstery 900 SPM 399 SK860 Electronic 6.Smm-Add EC-1 Add PE-1 599 KH/KR 120 Fine 3.5mm KM/Ribber Combo 499 KS Pile Ribber Attachment forLoaps 29 
1434-4 Thre Rall Hem . ; 399 Melca Computer Managraming/Embroidery Stellar] 5499 SK580 Computer Knitter 4.5mm/ Mylor Add PE] = 999 Knit Colculatar- Hand Operated 99 K86 Single Bed4-Color Chonger 89 
ann Threa 4 Sornery ferent Feed 199 Kenquilt 12° Quilting Frome & Machine 3500 SPM 2399 L(580 Computer Lace Corriage 239 KL116 Knit Leaderfor Pattern Chaiting 139 A500 Electric Linker - Add OL 1000 Video 479/29 
14U85 Thread rae alsa 549 Singer 831 Commercial Roll Hem Serger 6000SPM 1999 PE-1 Computer - 580 /890/ 860/ 840 . 299 KRC900 Double Bed 4-colar changer 4.5/9mm  =—-:119 KNITTING ACCESSORIES 

Industrial High Shank Button Holer /Ruffier 19/99 SK700/710/740 Punch Card Knitter/Pattem Orive 549 KHCB20E Single Bed 4-calor changer 4.5mm 109 


Quantum 5 Thread Differential Feed 10 stitch 599 


| ~~ eR \ 





BROTHER/SIMPLICITY /SEWING MACHINES 


Black Straight Stitch w/Motor Add Cose ar Cabinet $59 
Dressmoker 601 Add Case or Cabinet w/ Contral $99 
Finesse #834 - 8 Stitch, Stretch, Button Hale 139 
12 Lb., 16 Stitch, Button Hole Quilters Friend 159 


White #1599 Mult-Stitch Jeans Mochine 189 
Kenmore MulttStitch 199 
$L9150_ ¥5 Stitch, 1-Step Buttonhole 199 


Johnsoa Ruffling Machine upta6X Gother Rotia = 249 
NC Portoble Corpet Binder PBS-2 w/Puller Feed $1499 


IRONS & LAMPS 
§169/199/219 





Sussmon Iron Pra /tite/100 
Sussman Iran Board MP40 w/Sleeve Bord, Tray 79 


Sussman Vacuum Press Table PRS40A 499 
liffy Steamer 12/13 139/199 
New Rowenta Cordless CS-01 Steam Iran 19 
Rowenta 0A-82 Excellence Iran 63 
Rowenta Steam Brush 0A55 29 
Vin Max Puff Iron H-Low-Off Settings 34 
Singer Magic Press MP4/MSP 7 Steam Press 189/279 
Swiss Toilors Iran Press Elna EP 21 399 
34 1n.Arm DAZOR Mognifier Roll Lamp & Bulb 149 
Needle Ease Enlorger-lite 49 
Magnifier Lamp w/ Weighted Toble Base 29 


Send Stamped Envelope for Brochures or Accessory Price Lists 


“Please Specify Brands and Model #’s 
You Have Or Want Info On 
Call Info Line For Brand Comparisons 
FAX# 504-973-1761 DUNS# 06-083 
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Ecanamy SK 210/280 Punch Cord Knitter 399/499 KAB 210 Intorsia Corriage 4.5 mm 39 
SRPGON Ribber - Fits All 4.5 MM Knitters 299 KA8300 Ribber Transfer Carriage 4.5 mm 19 
SK/SR 155 PC Bulky 9mm KM/Ribber 499/299 KA8310 LinkerCorriage 4.Smm 99 
SK/SR 151/150 9mm KM/Ribber 349/299 KE100 Motor Drive w/ Stand (Foot Pedal $49} 899 
FK/FR 270 Fine 3.6mm KM Ribber 499/299 
SRIZ0 Rbber ForSK120 8mm KM 299 SWISS-PASSAP-KNIT 
LK150 4-STAR 6.5mm I3mm Qual knitter 229 Topimatic Rug Moker ( 9 yds. 54” Canvas $99) $399 
LK100 Bulky 9mm Bulky Knitter 169 E6000 Computer KM w/660 Designs w/Video 1,999 
KR10 Electronic /KR 7 Poperknit Contour 115 RallerStand 601 For £6000 299 
L-(2 toce Carriage 4.5mm 169 4-Color Changer E6000 /0MB0 269 
YC6-Single/Double BedCalor Changer 4.5mm 159 (J-IOOE Tronsfer Carriage Gorter, Loce 169 
¥C9 Bulky Yom Chonger 9mm 199 Cost On Cambs (3) w/weights (4) 59 
SCS - Linker 4.5mm Carriage 39 £6000 Video or Training Mana! 29 
RTI -Tronsfer4.5 mm Corriage 69 Mator 30004 1I Requires 4 Color Changer 1099 
RII Jocqugrd CorriageF or Ribber 19 OM80 Mechanical KM/“White/Grey/Red 1299/999 
AW]-Weaving Arm 4.5 mm 69 Deco Punch Cord Unit For DM 80 319 
AG10 Intorsia far LK100/140/1 50 43 Computer Forma For OM 80 219 
Sew-Knit Distributors = gC 
DUC@VER We ship same day - UPS /COD/No Tax Tire) _ Order Tol Free 
Seed ORDER 1-800-289-5648 /INFO 504-923-1260 |U ps reece 
9789 Florida Blvd., Baton Rouge, LA 70815 


Woalwinder Bos ic Ball - 4 oz. $12 
SHW-10 Cone yor winder w/ cones - 6 a7. 25 
OARUMA Yom Twister 2 ta 5 yorns-8 az. 35 
Royal jumbo Winder-16 oz. 39 
Electric Yam Winder or Matar jumbo Base 99 
Card Punch or Skein Halder 15 
PM-10 Auto Punch Machine 4.5mm/9mm 99 
Gorter Bar Requiar 4.Smm/9mm Bolky 29/49 
ST3 Reguiar Metal KM Stond-Singer 59 
Metal Knitting Machine Tilt Stond-Tayato 69 
Bulky Metol KM Stond-8rather 79 
KT 48" LS Waodtoble 27” High w/ shelf 99 
Band Knitsmart Sweater Moker Madular 79 


Keyta Cohinet /Ovo-Tilt Table /Linker Stond 399 /279 /239 
Baby Knit/Bond 8mm Knitter and Ribber 135/129 
Bond 7mm Elite KM-Add $49 Extensions 239 
HougeEnglish Linkers Manual /Etectric 399/499 


QUICK PHONE QUOTES -WE MATCH PRICES 
FACTORY SEALED CARTONS & WARRANTIES 
PRICES SUBJECT T0 CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 
10% LAY-AWAY, 25% RESTOCKING FEE 


Threads Magazine 


Two new knitted lace 
projects from 
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Patterns... 


Alice Korach's intricate lace shawl (shown at right) was 
featured on the cover of Threads #11. Worked in the traditional 
Shetland manner, it is a Senerous 60 in. square. We offer this 
pattern in response to many reader requests. 


A scoop-neck sweater (below left) with a new and unique 
pattern motif created by Alice Starmore especially for Threads. 
Knit this allover lace design in silk and wool, or cotton. One size 
fits sizes 34 to 38. 


Pattern stitches tor both projects are charted for ease of reading. 
Stitch techniques are explained in drawings. Recommended tor 
intermediate to advanced knitters. Each $4.25. 


Also Available: 

Susan Guagliumi’s Woven Cable Cardigan for hand or machine knitters 
(from Threads #29) $4.25 

Deborah Newton's Sleigh-Ride Gloves (from Threads #14) $4.50 

Jean Baker White's Aran Sweater (from Threads #23) $3.75 





WW tie hed 


(Vikedlecse Ter OLD) Dene ay 


Ree Lace Shawl #031008 "$4.25 
: Scoop-Neck Sweater #031007 ||| $4.25 
| Address 0 oven Cable Cardigan (Hand-knit) #031006 | | 84.25 | 





! City Woven Cable Cardigan (Machine-knit) #031005 ial $4.25 
Aran Sweater #031003 |i $3.75 


| State | Sleigh-Ride Gloves #031002 $4.50 
| Add $1.50 postage and handling. | $1.50 | | 
Please make checks The Taunton Press : | $1.50 | 
payable to: 639 Main St., Box 5506 CT residents add 8% sales tax, P| 





: Newtown, CT 06470-5506 (U.S. funds, please) | TOTALORDER | 
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a Index, Threads 25-52 


Abbott, Deborah, on knit-and- 
woven garments, 26:64-67 
Adams, Monni, on African weaving, 27:80 
Adams, Renie Breskin, embroidery by, 
31:26 
Adleman, Carol, on blueprinting 
fabric for quilting, 32:48-51 
Airbrushing, see Surface design 
Aldrich, Lucy Truman, 
costuine/textile collector, 25:10 
Allen, Kendra, on paperclip, tape, 
and ribbon dress, 29:20 
Allen, Norma Bradley, on pioneer 
patchwork quilts, 26:39-43 
Allen, Pam, on knitting cardigan 
borders, 27:35-39 
Amauti, 27:58-63 
Animals: 
embroidered, 25:61 
on knit sweaters, 29:64-68 
Applique: 
finishing edges of, by machine, 26:32 
in Arpilleras, 25:60 
Apron: 
Czechoslovakian, 32:74-77 
jeans, 31:14 
one-piece, pattern for, 32:14 
Armani, Giorgio, jacket by, 30:24 
Arpilleras, Chilean, 25:60-61 
Art Protis, about, 29:16 
Arts America program, 26:26 
Atwater, Mary Meigs, weaving book 
by, 25:6 
Australia, fashion exhibition in, 
27:72-73 
Avery, Virginia, on Fairfield 
Fashion Show, 25:50-51 


B 


Banes, Helen, fiber jewelry of, 
27:30-34,100 : | 
Barbie doll, clothing for, 29:100; 31:72-73 
Barnes, Mary Galpin, on alteration 
books, 30:16 
Barry, Deborah, on Designed to Wear 
1990, 32:78-79 
Baskets: 
books on, 26:86 | 
coiled, 25:36-38 
prehistoric, 26:20 
show on, 30:16 
source for making, erratum, 26:6 
Batting: 
sources for, 26:57; 27:4; 28:6 
using, 26:59; 27:67 
Beads: 
embellishing clothing with, 30:38-42 
from Britain, mail-order, 30:80 
needleweaving with, 27:32-33 
stringing, 26:49 
supplies for working with, 
25:4,9; 30:41 
types of, 30:39 
Beaudry, Susan Pence, on | 
fiber necklaces, 27:30-34 
Bender, Sue, on Amish Nine Patch 
quilting, 30:68-71 
Berlin. embroidery charts, 26:68-71; 28:6 
Bero, Mary, small-scale textile artist, 
26:26 
Berson, Ruth, on Amish quilt show, 
30:72-73 
Betzina, Sandra: 
pants video, 26:24,26 
on vests, 29:50-53 
Bias strips for quilts, 27:52,53 
Bindings, see Edgings | 
Bird, Dorothy, on combining colors 
for knitting, 30:30-33 
Blouses: | 
custom pattermnaking for, 25:62-67 
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heirloom-sewing techniques for, 
27:46-49 
Boots, Inuit, 27:58,60,62-63 
Borders: 
on cardigans, knitting, 27:35-39 
forrugs and quilts, 27:10 
Bradley, Charmaine, on tapestry 
collages, 28:56-57 
Brandau, Judith, on Australian 
smocking convention, 31:22,24 
Brennan, Nancy, on costiune design 
techniques, 30:34-37 
Brock, Charlotte, on intarsia knitting 
by machine, 29:37-39 
Brown, Tafi, on blueprinting a photo 
onto fabric, 32:51 
Brown-Reinsel, Beth, on ethnic 
knitting techniques, 30:48-54 
Bryant, Nancy, on grading 
sewing patterns, 29:58-63 
Buck, Diane D., on doll museum, 
25:10,12 
Burda magazine, 25:14 


Burks, Jean M., on Shaker sweaters, 
39.99 


del © hel tel 


Business, books on, 26:86 
Buttonholes: 
handworked, of Norman Norell, 
25:30,31 
knit, 27:38,39 
loop enclosures, 30:10 
by machine, 26:60-63 
Buttons: 
from Britain, mail-order, 30:80 
crocheted, 27:38,39 
matching to fabric, 27:10 
museum collection of, 26:100 
parts for making, 28:8 
restoring, 27:12 
from staghorn, making, 26:8 


C 


Campbell, Sophie, quilting teacher, 27:16 
Caplinger, Mary Anne, on 
air-brushing fabric, 31:67-71 


Capozzi, Elizabeth Borovicka, on stitching | 


a Czechoslovakian apron, 32:76-77 
Cardweaving, see Weaving 
Carow, Barbara, on dyeing, 28:84 
Carr, Roberta: 
on half-scale mannequins, 31:78-81 
on pillows, 28:27-30 
videos by, 25:12,14 
Cashin, Bonnie: 
designs of, 31:32-37 
Noh coat, pattern for, 31:insert 
Cashinere: 
fabric sources for, 32:82 
sewing, 32:60-64 
yarn sources for, 29:8 
Chairs: 
caning, humor, 27:98 
slipcovers for, making, 25:22-26 
Chase, Karen, on spinning, 28:86 
Chaussonnet, Valerie, on North 
Pacific clothing, 26:22 
Cherry, Julie, on combining wovens 
and Ixnits, 26:66,67 
Chile, embroidery workshops in, 25:58-61 
Chouinard, Yvon, Patagonia founder, 
25:56-57 
Cincebox, Helene, on 
Czechoslovakian aprons, 32:74-77 
Clark, Maureen, knit suit by, 27:72-73 
Clausen, Valerie, on shoemaking 
exhibition, 31:26 
Closures: 
button-fly, 28:62 
for cardigans, 27:39 
for necklaces, 27:33 
for outdoor wear, 25:56,57 
Clothing: 
as art to wear, 25:50-51; 32:78-79 


collaged, 26:28-33 
construction, exhibit 0n,28:74-75 
from the North Pacific, 26:22 
packing for transit, 31:14 
Coats: 
fake fur, 31:62-66 
knit, drop-shouider, 25:44-49 
Noh, pattern for, 31:insert 
quilted, 25:50-51 
Siberian, 26:22 
see also Jackets 
Cochran, Jane Burch, quilt by, 25:12 
Coffin, David Page: 
on buttonholes, 26:63 
on custom-dyeing, 27:6 | 
on fake fur, 31:66 | 
on Koos van den AkkKer, 26:28-33 
on mail-order sources, 27:84 | 
on Mini Brute sewing machine, 27:18 
on No-Fray, 26:24 
on neckties,,27:40-43 
on quilting fabrics, 26:24 
on rotary cutters, 25:6 
on sewing book, 25:12 
on sewing-machine 
attachments, 26:8 
on sewing-machine 
embroidery, 31:74-77 
on sewing notions, 25:6 
on sewing videos, 25:12,14 
on spring 1990 fabrics, 
28:80-82 





on welt pockets, 32:54-56 

on yarn equivalences, 26:8 
Collars: 

on Armani jacket, 30:27 

on kimono, 32:41,43 
Color: 

in strip piecing, using, 25:41 

in knitting, 28:36-39,; 30:30-33 

in quilting, 27:50-53 
Competitions: 

on, 28:66-67 

Threads, 31:86; 32:84 
Computer design: 

programs for, 29:8; 31:24 

for quilts, 29:54-57 
Convergence ‘88, 29:16,18 
Costume: 

books on, 27:78,80 

collections of, 25:10 

convention on, 27:14 

Costiunne Society of America, 

meeting on, 28:22 

design techniques for, 30:34-37 

from Guizhou, China, 29:74-75 
Cotton: 

source for stretch fabric, 30:10 

source for thread, 30:10 
Counterpane squares, 25:8 
Covered cording, binding of, 31:14 
Crochet: 

aids for counting, 26:12 

books on, 26:84, 86 

buttons, 27:39 

hiunor, 32:106 

and knitting, needle for, 31:10 

with rubberbands, 25:100 
Cuffs, on Dior jacket, 27:26,27 
Cutting tools: 

hot knife, 25:52-53,55 

rotary cutters, 25:6,42 
Czechoslovaliian aprons, 32:74-77 


D 


Dadisman, Carolyn, on Brother 
CK-35 knitting machine, 30:20 
Danielson, Esther, on weaving, 
28:84,86 
Darts: 
in Armani jackets, 30:29 
eliminating, on sleeves, 
25:28,29 











for tee-shirts, 25:64 
Davis, Virginia, on Textile Society of 
America, 27:20 
DePriest, Kerdene, on sewing 
cashinere, 32:60-64 
de Soto, Donna, on making 
slipcovers, 25:22-26 
de Teliga, Jane, on Australian fashion 
exhibit, 27:72-73 
Deval, Jean, on Chinese symbols for 
sewn garments, 30:62-63 
Diamond, Anna, on ito-niar?, 
32:52-53 
Dieringer, Beverly, on needlepoint 
videos, 25:74 
Dior, Christian: 
suit by, 27:24-29 
video on, 29:84 
Dolls: 
book and patterns on clothes 
for, 31:24 
collections of, 25:10,12; 29:100 
knit, 32:16 
Douglas, Sarah, on the smocking 
pleater, 26:50-55 
Draping: 
on half-scale, 31:78-81 
on full-scale, 30:34-37 
Dress forms: 
half-scale, 31:78-81 
making, 26:4 
modifying, full-size, 30:36; 
modifying, half-scale, 31:79 
one-third seale, 31:82-84 
sources for, 29:8 
Drower, Sara, on mail order from 
Britain, 30:78-80 
Dutfey, Judith, on Textile Arts 
Festival, 32:26 
Dyeing: 
books on, 28:84; 32:86 
coordinated fabrics and yarns, 
26:24 
to match swatch, 27:6; 28:10 
see also Surface design. 
Dyett, Linda, on knitting book, 
29:86 


E 


of bias tape, 26:32,33; 27:66,67 
Hong Kong finish, 26:32 
lace, 27:46-49 
leather, 31:37 
for pillows, 28:27-30 
for plackets, 29:43 
Edraos, Patricia Tongue, 
on Greek knitting, 30:51 
Elliott, Mary C.: 
on Bonnie Cashin, 31:32-37 
on Norman Norell, 25:27-31 
Ellman, Norma, on knit hats, 
25:32-35 
Embroidery Guild of America, 
25:14,16 
Embroidery: 
appliqué, 28:56-57 
book on sashiko, 32:86 
books on, 26:4 
charts for, 26:68-71; 28:6 
Chilean, 25:58-61 
Czechoslovakian, on aprons, 
32:74-77 
exhibition of Saudi Arabian, 
28:18 
guild for, 25:14,16 
of ito-mart, 32:52-53 
on knitting, 27:69-70 
by machine, 29:46-49; 
31:74-77 
Needle Expressions ’90, 
31:26 
shadow, 25:6 


Threads Magazine 


Englehart, Jeanne, on Angelheart 
designs, 32:30-35 

Englehart, Matthew, on Angelheart 
designs, 32:32 

Ericson, Diane, on stenciling, 
28:68-73 

Evans, Kerry, on Silk for Life project, 
28:20,22 

Exercise wear, 29:26-29 


KF 


Fabric: 
antique, source tor, 32:6 
for cold-weather gear, 
25:52,56-57; 27:4,59,61 
collages, 26:28-33 
designing with more than one, 
26:12 
device for marking on, 
26:12 
exhibition of 18th century 
for Fall, 1990, 31:90,92 
French, 28:18 
quilted collection of, 26:24 
reference book for, 25:12 
rubber-stamped, 27:64-67 
sources for in San Francisco, 
29:78,80 
for Spring 1990, 28:80-82 
testing for fiber content, 26:8 
testing for washability of, 25:8 
used by Norman Norell, 25:29 
see also specific fabrics 
Faiola, Linda, on skirt pleats, 
30:43-47 
Fairtield Fashion Show, 25:50-51 
Fanning, Robbie: 
on buttonholes, 26:60-63 
on computer sewing machines, 
32:20 
review of sewing machines, 
32:20 
on sergers’ differential feed, 
27:8 
on sewing notions, 28:18,20 
Fashion Before the Deluge: Paris/ 
Vienna 1900-1914, exhibit, 
25:68-69 
Fashion: 
books on, 26:84; 28:84; 29:84; 
30:82; 32:86 
exhibitions, 25:68-69; 27:18, 
72-73 
show on Le Théatre de la 
Mode, 31:82-84 
shows, Fairtield Fashion, 25:50-51 
Thirties, show on, 32:22 
Felting, for children’s jackets, 
30:52-56 
Fiol, Magda, embroidered work by, 
25:59 
Fischer, Josef, dress by, 25:69 
Fisher, Rosie, quiltmaker, 
26:40-41 
Fitz, Connie, on rughooking, 31:28 
Fitzgerald, Diane, on puzzle quilts of 
Rebecca Speakes, 27:50-53 
Fogel, Susan Klindienst, sewing, 
humor, 31:114 
French seams, see Seams 
Fur: 
sewing caribou, 27:58-63 
sewing with, 32:58-59 
sources for, 62:59 
Fur, fake: 
sewing with, 31:62-66 
sources for, 31:66 
Fouché, Shermane, on pocket welts, 32:55 
Freimark, Bob, tapestry by, 29:16 
Frommer, D. W., II, boot by, 31:26 
Fuku, Noriko, on Ed Rossbach 
baskets, 30:16 
Futons, making, 26:56-59 
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Gaffey, Theresa, on Fall 1989 knitting 
yarns, 26:80,82 
Galloway, Steven and Lee, dress by, 
27:72-73 
Garfinkle, Stanley, on Le Théatre de 
la Mode, 31:84 
Gathers: 
in heirloom-sewn garments, 
27:49 
by machine, 32:66 
in sleeves, 25:67 
Gelfand, Verena F-:: 
on In Stitches show, 30:14,16 
on prehistoric textiles, 26:20 
Gienger, Ellen, on exercise wear, 
29:26-29 
Girdn, Maria Maza, Mayan weaver, 
25:16 
Gloves, see Mittens. 
Golson, Julia, on shadow embroidery, 
25:6 
Graph paper, sources for knitting, 
26:74; 31:61 
Greenbaum, Frances, on weaving, 
humor, 28:98 
Guagliumi, Susan: 
on bead stringing, 26:49 
on knitting-machine videos, 
25:74 
on machine knitting cabled 
bands and cords, 27:44-45 
on R. Brown Textiles, 26:24 
Gussets, in pants, 27:56,57 
Gustafson, Paula, on knitting, 28:86 


H 


Hamilton, Virginia, on competing, 
28:66 
Harper, Rochelle, on fleece-lined 
jacket, making, 25:52-55 
Hats: 
books on making, 29:84 
knit, 25:32-35 
Haute couture: 
Armani, Giorgio, jacket 
techniques of, 30:24-29 
Dior, Christian, techniques of, 
27:24-29 
exhibit on, 31:82-84 
Norell, Norman, techniques of, 
25:27-31 
van den Akker, Koos, designs 
and techniques of 26:28-33 
videos on, 25:12; 29:84 
Hay, Susan Anderson, on RISD 
costumes and textiles, 25:10 
Hazen, Gale Grigg, on sewing- 
machine technique, 32:65-67 
Headdresses, prehistoric, 26:20 
Heller, Lynne, on computer design 
for quilts, 29:54-57 
Hems: 
on pants, fitting, 27:10 
with ruffles, 27:12 
Hendry, Diane, design assistant to 
Koos van den Akker, 26:31,33; 
27:6 
Hillestad, Carol, on chair caning, 
humor, 27:98 
Hofer, Anton, cape by, 25:69 
Hoffinann, Josef, Vienna Workshop 
founder, 25:69 
Home furnishings: 
books on, 30:82; 31:6 
chairs, caned, humor, 27:98 
pillows, 28:27-30; 30:4 
slipcovers, 25:22-26 
valances, 28:12 
Hong Kong finish, 26:32 
Horton, Roberta, designer of quilt 
fabrics, 26:24 


Houston Quilt Festival, 25:50-51 

Hunter, Lissa, on basket coiling, 
25:36-38 

Hyde, Ann, on Armani jackets, 
30:24,29 


I 


Ingall, Annabel, dress and hat by, 
27:72-73 
Ingham, Rosemary, on patternmaking, 
25:62-67 
Inlaying fabric, 31:38-41 
Interfacing: 
for couture waistbands, 30:64-67 
on Dior suit, 27:25 
for neckties, 27:41,42 
securing fusible, 32:16 
on sheer fabrics, 26:14 
Inuit, sewing techniques of, 
27:58-63 
Ireland, Robin, on left-handed 
knitting, 28:63-65 
Issenman, Betty, on Arctic clothing, 
27:58-63 
Ito-mart, 32:52-53 


J 


Jackets: 
by Armani, 30:24-29 
bolero, 25:30 
by Dior, 27:24-29 
by Emanuel Ungaro, 32:44 
fleece-lined, 25:52-57 
by Yves Saint Laurent, 32:44-46 
hand-felted, for kids, 30:52-56 
Inuit, 27:58-63 
pattern for Angelheart, 32:32 
see also Coats 
James, Kathy, on handweaving 
neckties, 27:43 
Jasper, Jann: 
on hat book, 29:84 
on New York City cultural 
resources, 25:76,78 
on pants, 26:34-38 
on pleating, 27:6; 31:47-51 
on sleeves, 28:52-55 
Jewelry: 
cardwoven, 31:52-55 
necklaces, woven, 27:30-34,100 
Johanson, Rosita, on machine- 
embroidered tapestry, 29:46-49 


K 


Kane, Marie Louise, on sewing video, 
28:84 
Karge, Lucia, humor, 32:106 
Keele, Wendy, on knitting children’s 
sweaters, 29:64-68 
Kelly, Mary B., on Russian batik 
artists, 31:22 
Kennedy, Alan, on International 
Conference on Oriental Carpets, 30:14 
Kennedy, Sondra, on making a Nine 
Patch Quilt, 30:71 
Kesting, Piney: 
on costume book, 27:78 
on Saudi Arabian embroidery 
exhibit, 28:18 
Kimono: 
book on, 30:82 
fabric sources for, 32:82 
making, 32:39-43 
Klupfell, Molly, on antique purse 
collecting, 29:20,22 
Ketcham, Jennifer, costume-award 
winner, 27:14 
Knit fabrics, seams in, 32:60-64 
Knitting, hand: 





adding pockets, 25:49 
and crochet, needle for, 31:10 
and sewing, show on, 31:24 
animals for children’s 
sweaters, 29:64-68 
bind-off methods, 29:35 
books on, 26:84; 28:86; 29:86; 
30:82; 31:45; 31:96 
borders for cardigans, 27:35-39 
camp for, in Sweden, 26:22,24 
cast-on methods, 25:33-34, 
26:46; 27:12; 32:38 
choosing colors for, 30:30-33 
circular: 
prevention of twisting, 
31:17 
starting, 32:6 
combined with woven fabric, 
26:64-67 
counterpane squares, making 
items with, 25:8 
decreases, better SSK, 28:12 
decreases for cuffs, 26:14 
on double-pointed needles, 31:45 
duplicate stitch, 29:68 
ethnic styles of, 30:48-51 
gadget organizer for, 27:12 
garment sections, 25:32-35,46-48 
grafting, 25:48; 31:44, 32:38 
hexagonal shapes, 25:32-35 
humor, 29:98 
I-cord, 25:47,48 
Impressionistic, 28:36-39 
intarsia, 29:68; 31:56-61 
invisible cast-on, 25:33-34 
joining to fabric edges, 26:12; 
29:35 
knitting-in ends, 3:60 
Kitchner stitch, 25:48; 32:38 
lace, Catalan, 29:31-35 
lace, charting, 32:68-73 
left-handed, 28:63-65 
mail-order sources for, 27:84 
for Navy Relief Auxiliary, 
28:20 
from needlework graphs, 
26:72-75 
Norwegian style, 25:44-49 
picking up stitches, 27:37 
plaited ribbing, 28:38 
proportion in patterns for, 
30:57-61 
socks, 31:42-46 
stitch markers for, 27:12 
supplies for, 25:4; 28:39; 31:61 
teaching children, 32:26 
two-stitch cables, 28:45-47; 
30:4 
two-strand Swedish, 26:44-48; 
27:68-71 
Turkish patterns, 25:44-49 
unraveling, 26:98 
Knitting, machine: 
Brother Knitwear Competition, 
30:18 
books and magazines on, 
26:84,86; 31:10; 32:84 
cabled bands and cords on, 
27:44-45 
intarsia, 29:36-39 
isolation lace on, 26:14 
mail-order source for, 27:84 
patterns for, drawing, 27:10 
punch cards for, fixing errors 
in, 25:8 
videos on, 25:74; 31:10 
waste yarn from, using, 27:12 
Korach, Alice: 
on fiber-arts books, 
26:84,86; 30:82-84 
on fitting socks, 31:46 
on knitting book, 28:86 
on knitting on double-pointed 
needles, 31:45 
on left-handed knitting, 28:65 
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on proportion in knitting 
patterns, 30:57-61 
on stranded knitting, 30:33 
on weaving book, 25:6 
Kuma Indians, molas of, 26:76-77 


L 


Labels, technique for, 30:10 
Lace: 
adding to garments, 27:46-49 
Catalan Init, 29:31-35 
creating/embellishing 
garments using, 29:69-73 
knit, 32:68-73 
Labeyrie, Jacqueline, quilt by, 27:16 
Lambert, Jane, dress and hat by, 
27:72-73 
Landis, Scott, on jacket by Patagonia, 
25:56-57 
Lapels, couture, 32:44-47 
Larzelere, Judith: 
art quilt by, 31:116 
on Art Quilt exhibit in West 
Berlin, 29:22 
Leather: 
bindings with, 31:37 
sources for, 31:37; 32:59 
Leffingwell, Jeanne, on beading, 
30:38-42 
Lehmann, Anne, on quilt show, 25:98 
Levy, Geraldine, on tailors in India, 
humor, 30:98 
Linen, sources for, 32:82 
Lingerie, scallop edges for, 29:10 
Linings: 
for knit/crochet camisoles, 26:12 
for jackets, 25:52,54; 27:27-29 
for neckties, 27:42-43 
Livingstone, Karen, on dyeing 
handmade felt, 30:55-56 
Long, Connie: 
on sewing with lace, 29:69-73 
Looms: 
cards, weaving with, 31:52-55 
inkle, book about, 25:6 
for weaving necklaces, making, 
27:31-32 


M 


Macrame: 
Belfast cord for, 30:8 
books on, 28:8 
Maison Beer, 25:68 
Malan, Linda, on cardweaving, 
31:52-55 
Malarcher, Patricia: 
on Arts America program, 26:26 
on Chinese embroidery exhibit, 
28:16,18 
Mangan, Kathleen Nugent, on Lenore 
Tawney’s tapestry, 28:16 
Mannequins, see Dress forms 
Marchant, Nancy, on repeating-motif 
sweaters, 31:56-61 
Marcus, Ruth Claire, on fashion 
books, 28:84 
Marcus, Sharon, on tapestry 
symposiwun, 27:14,16 
Markrich, Lilo: 
on Chilean embroidery, 25:58-61 
on competitions, 28:67 
on embroidery pattern charts, 
26:68-71 
on exhibitions, 31:26 
on mail order from Britain, 30:78-80 
on neecllepoint book, 31:96 
on textile reference, 27:78,80 
Marshall, John, on kimono, 32:39-43 
Maternity: 
adapting shirt pattern, 30:12 
books on clothing for, 29:84 
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Mayo, Robin, on sewing fur and 
leather mittens, 32:58-59 
McFadden, Dolly, on Le Théatre de la 
Mode, 31:82-83 
McMahan, Greg, on pattern book, 
31:96 
McPherson, Kate, shoes by, 27:72-73 
Meeko, Lucy, Inuit seamstress, 27:62-63 
Mexico, weaving co-op in, 25:16 
Meza Giron, Maria, Mayan weaver, 25:16 
Mintzer, Arlene, impressionistic 
knitting, 28:36-39 
Mitering: 
in grosgrain, 32:8 
origami-style, for kimono, 32:42 
Mittens: 
fur and leather, 32:58-59 
Swedish, 26:48; 27:69-70 
Molas, exhibit of, 26:76-77 
Moser, Koloman, Vienna Workshop 
founder, 25:69 
Moss, Gillian, on Kashmir shawl 
book, 27:80 
Muradova, Natasha, batiks by, 31:22 
Musker, Maureen, on knitting, 
humor, 29:98 


N 


Nebesar, Rebecca: 
on pants, 27:54-57 
on sewing books, 29:84 
Necklines: 
bias-bound, 29:44 
high, for blouse, 25:67 
knitting of, on sweaters, 27:38 
Necklaces: 
stringing beads for, 26:49 
woven, 27:30-34,100; 32:52-55 
Neckties: 
making, 27:40-43 
sources for, 28:8 
Needlepoint: 
basketweave stitch for, 26:4 
books on, 31:96 
charts for, 26:68-71 
videos on, 25:74 
yarn sources for, 25:4 
Needlework: 
books on, 26:84; 30:82,84 
calendar sampler, 26:22 
mail-order sources for, 27:84 
show on, 31:26 
Neumann, Carol, on heirloom 
sewing, 
27:46-49 
Nerini, Joan, doll costume by, 31:24 
New York City, cultural resources in, 
25:76,78 
Norell, Norman, couture techniques 
of, 25:27-31 


O 


Oppenheimer, Ellen, on inlaying 
fabric, 31:38-41 
Orrego-Salas, Carmen, embroidery 
teacher, 25:58-61 
Organizations: 
American Sewing Guild, 31:26 
California Purse Collectors’ Club, 29:20 
Cambodian Woman’s Silk 
Weaving Project, 32:20,22 
Costume Society of America, 28:22 
Custom Clothing Guild, 29:18 
Embroidery Guild of America, 
25:14,16 
4-H, 30:18 
Navy Relief Auxiliary, 28:20 
Newcomb Looms Historical Society, 
30:8 
Refugee Women in Development, 
Ine., 32:22 


Silk for Life, 28:20 

TalentShare, 32:26 

Textile Arts Centre, 32:22 

United States Information 
Agency's Arts America program, 
26:26 


P 


Paletti, Rosella, knit outfit by, 27:72-73 
Papermaking, international conference 
on, 31:24 
Pattee, Sarah L., on Mayan weaving 
co-op, 25:16 
Pants: 
copying, 26:34-38 
making blue jeans, 28:58-62 
hems on, fitting, 27:10 
trousers, making, 27:54-57 
video on, 25:12,14; 26:24,26 
Patagonia, manufacturer of cold- 
weather gear, 25:56-57 
Patchwork, see Quilting 
Patterns (linitting): 
adapted from needlework graphs, 
26:72-75 
book of nostalgic, 29:86 
for knits/wovens, 26:64-66 
for lace, 29:34-35; 32:68-73 
for mittens, 26:48 
for socks, 27:70; 31:48-45,46 
for Turkish coat, 25:46-49 
Patterns (sewing): 
adapting for nursing, 30:12 
for Angelheart jacket, 32:32 
for apron, one-piece, 32:14 
books on, 25:66; 26:4; 29:84; 31:96 
custom, making, 25:62-67,; 26:34-38 
cutting weights for, 26:14 
drafting, for jeans, 28:60-61 
drafting, for sarongs, 28:31-35 
for exercise wear, 29:29,30 
gracing for, 29:58-63; 30:6 
instruction in, 25:66 
for kimono, 32:41 
multisize, 25:8 
for Noh coat, 31:insert 
for outerwear, 25:55 
period and ethnic, 31:4 
preserving, 26:12; 27:12 
sources for costume, 30:37 
for square-dance dresses, 28:8 
storing, 28:14 
supplies for, 25:66; 31:10 
tracing and marking from 
magazines, 29:10 
Pham, Kha, Patagonia pattermmaker, 
25:56-57 
Piping: 
seamless, 31:16 
for slipcovers, 25:23 
Pitcairn Island quilt, 26:26 
Pleating: 
commercial, 31:50 
form for, 27:6 
for smocking, 26:50-55 
working with, 31:47-51 
Pockets: 
in cold-weather jackets, 25:53 
double entry, 32:56-57 
for knit garments, 25:49 
single-welt, 32:54-57 
single-welt, of Norman Norell, 
25:31 
Polyester, for outerwear, 25:56-57 
Pressing seams, quilted, 25:9 
Purses, antique, 29:20 


Q 


Quilt National 87, 25:12 
Quilting: 








Aniish Nine Patch, 30:68-71 

books on, 26:86; 30:84; 32:86,88 

borders for, 27:10 

on clothing, 25:50-51 

conferences on, 25:12 

exhibits, 25:12; 30:16; 31:26; 
32:24 

fabric for, 26:24 

Fairfield Fashion Show, coat by 
Virginia Avery, 25:50-51 

geometric puzzle pieces for, 27:50-53 

hexagons for, 28:15 

inlay technique for, 31:38-41 

Japanese, 26:56-59 

mail-order sources for, 27:84 

patchwork, 25:39-438; 26:39-43; 
27:16,50-53; 28:6; 30:71 

of rubber-stamped fabric, 27:67 

seams in, pressing, 25:9 

string, 25:14 

trick for, 32:18 

using strip-piecing for, 25:39-48; 
28:43-47 

weights for, 27:12 

Quilts: 

Amish: the Art of the Quilt show, 
30:72-73 

art, 31:116 

books on, 26:86; 29:86; 30:71, 31:96 


R 


Rand, Carolee L., rubber-band vest, 
25:100 
R. Brown Textiles, 26:24,66 
Rhode Island School of Design 
(RISD), costunne/textile collections, 
25:10 
Rhodes, Elizabeth, on Dior video, 29:84 
Rhodes, Zandra, techniques of, 29:40-45 
Ribbons: 
as knitting stitch holders, 25:8 
for making roses, 27:10 
Richard, Peg, on Fair Isle socks, 31:42-45 
Richardson, Amanda, tapestry by, 30:100 
Roberts, Trudie, on weaving with 
fabric, 28:48-51 
Rosenthal, Janice G., on Cambodian 
silk weaver, 32:20,22 
Rossbach, Ed, show on basketry, 30:16 
Rowe, Ann P., on molas exhibit, 26:76-77 
Rowe, Mary: 
on computer knitting design, 31:24 
on knitting from needlework 
graphs, 26:72-75 
Rowley, Kathleen, on papermaking 
conference, 31:24 
Rubberbands, vest from, 25:100 
Rubber-stamping on fabric, 27:64-67 
Rugs: 
borders for, 27:10 
hooking in Vermont, 31:28 
International Conference on 
Oriental Carpets, 30:14 
rags for making, 26:12 
Tibetan factory, 31:28 
yarn sources for needlepoint, 25:4 
Russian batik artists, 31:22 


S 


Salyers, Donna, on sewing with fake 
fur, 31:62-66 

Samplers, from Museuin of American 
Folk Art, 26:22 

Sawyer, Susan, small patchwork by, 
28:40-44 

Scarves, shibori, 31:69 

Schevill, Margot Bluin, on weaving 
books, 27:78 

Schutz, Walter, obituary of, 32:22 

Schick, Tamar, archaeological textile 
finds of, 26:20 


Threads Magazine 


Seam binding, see Edgings 
Seams: 
appliquéd in lace, 29:72 
device for flattening, 26:14 
flat-felled, 25:54; 32:30-35 
French, 32:8 
furrier’s, 31:65 
in lxmnits, 32:60-64 
mitered, 26:57-59 
rippled, 25:51 
shoulder, 25:28 
topstitched, 25:54; 26:14 
Seminole patchwork: 
books on, 25:43 
techniques of, 25:39-43 
Sergers, differential feed on, 27:8 
Sewing, hand: 
and knitting, show on, 31:24 
books on, 25:12; 26:86; 30:16,82,84 
combined with knitting, 26:64-67 
heirloom 27:46-49 
humor, 31:114 
In Stitches show on, 30:14 
Inuit, 27:58-63 
mail-order sources for, 27:34 
notions for, 25:52-53; 28:18-20 
tools for, 28:8 
videos on, 25:12,14; 28:84 
Sewing machines: 
attachments for, 26:8 
Bernina 1230, review of, 32:20 
for buttonhole making, 26:60-63 
cleaning of, 25:8; 27:4 
controlling fabric on, 26:12 
cord guide for, 27:12 
for embroidery, 31:74-77 
foot controls, preventing 
slipping of, 27:10 
for heavy-duty sewing, 27:18 
improving technique on, 32:65-67 
Pfaff 1473, 31:74-77 
pin-tucking with, 28:12 
pincushion for, 26:14 
preventing catching sweater 
yarn in, 26:14 
programming, 31:77 
sharp points, 25:9 
for strip piecing, 25:40 
Viking 1100, review of, 32:20 
Shaeffer, Claire B.: 
on couture lapels, 32:44-47 
on couture waistbands, 30:64-67 
on Dior suit, 27:24-29 
fabric book by, 25:12 
on fashion exhibit, 27:20 
on Zandra Rhodes, 29:40-45 
Shibori, see Surface design 
Shirts, recycling of, 25:4; 27:4 
Shoemaking, exhibition on, 31:26 
Shoes, books on, 32:86 
Shore, Lys Ann, on French 
patchwork quilting, 27:16 
Siberell, Richard, Patagonia designer, 
25:56,57 
Sider, Jerry, on blue jeans, 28:58-62 
Silk: 
Silk for Life project, 28:20-22 
thread, sources for, 25:6 
weaving Cambodian, 32:20 
Skellenger, Gillion, on Textile Arts 
Centre, 32:22 
Skirts: 
circle, in half-scale, 31:81 
couture waistbands for, 30:64-67 
pleated, by Dior, 27:29 
pleats for, 30:43-47 
sarong, 28:31-35 
Sleeves: 
armholes and sleeve caps, 28:52-55 
Chanel, 25:4 
dolman, 25:29 
drop-shoulder, 28:14 
gathered, 25:67 
set-in, 27:12; 26-27; 29:12; 30:12 
shoulder pads for, 28:54 
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sloper for, 25:63 
two-piece, of Norman Norell, 25:28 
Slipcovers, making, 25:22-26 
Slopers, 25:62-67 
Smith, Carter, tie dyeing, 28:100 
Smith, Ethel, on costume 
convention, 27:14 
Smith, Joyce, on weft twining book, 
31:96 
Smocking: 
international conference on, 31:22 
techniques for, 26:50-55 
Sna Jolobil, Mayan weaving co-op, 25:16 
Snaps, sewing on, method for, 26:14 
Socks: 
Fair Isle, 31:42-46 
Swedish-knit, 27:70-71 
Sokalski, Linda D.Y.: 
on multicolor Swedish 
knitting, 27:68-71 
on Swedish knitting camp, 26:22,24 
on Swedish two-strand knitting, 
26:44-48 
Speakes, Rebecca, puzzle quilts of, 
27:50-53 
Spinning: 
books on, 28:86 
spindle for, 30:4 
Stanley, Montse, on Catalan knit 
lace, 29:31-35 
Starmore, Alice, on charting knitted 
lace, 32:68-73 
Stauber, Evelyn, on Ilxnitting book, 31:96 
Steinhagen, Janice, on fashion 
exhibit, 25:68-69 
Stephens, Janet Johnson, and 
Donalene S, Poduska, on competition, 
28:67 
Stephenson, Catherine, on Custom 
Clothing Guild, 29:18,20 
Stinchecuin, Amanda, on quilt book, 
31:96 
Straney, Cecilia, on Convergence ’88, 
29:16,18 
Strip piecing, 25:39-43, 28:40-43 
Stubchen-Kirchner, coat by, 25:69 
Suits: 
by Dior, 27:24-29 
Indian, humor, 30:98 
Summerville, Eileen, on sweater 
design, 32:36-38 
Surface design: 
air brushing, 31:67-71 
blueprinting, 32:48-51 
convention on rubber stamping, 
29:4 
rubber-stamping techniques, 
27:64-67; 28:4 
shibori: 
with airbrushing, 31:69 
with tie dyeing, 28:100 
stenciling, 28:68-73 
tie dyeing, 28:100 
of Zandra Rhodes, 29:40-45 
Swansen, Meg, on knitting Turkish 
patterns Norwegian-style, 25:44-49 
Sweaters: 
Aran, 30:60-61 
borders on, 27:35-39 
designed for children, 29:64-68 
designing, 32:36-38 
drop shoulder, 25:44-49 
Fair Isle, 30:59 
machine-knit cabled bands 
and cords for, 27:44-45 
repeating motifs for, 31:56-61 
sewing a patchwork, 32:18 
Shaker, 32:22 


T 


TalentShare, 32:26 
Tapestries: 
Arpilleras, 25:60-61 


| 
| 


conferences on, 27:14,16 
porphyry, 30:100 


Tawney, Lenore, “woven forms” by, 28:16 


Tee-Shirts, see Blouses 
Temari, see Ito-niart 
Textile Arts Centre, 32:22 
Textile Arts Festival, 32:26 
Textiles: 
books on, 27:78, 80 
exhibitions of, 26:26; 28:16; 32:26 
hanging, 26:4,6 
museuin for, 25:10 
organization for, 27:20 
prehistoric, 26:20 
from R. Brown, 26:24,66 
Thimbles, 25:6 
Thorson, Kurt, on Tibetan carpet 
factory, 31:28 
Thread: 
cones of, tip for using, 27:10 
for fleece-lined jacket, 25:52 
for machine buttonhole making, 
26:61 
nylon, for gathers, 31:17 
organizer for, 25:9 
preventing tangles in, 26:14 
silk, sources for, 25:6 
Titcomb, Martha, hooked rug by, 31:28 
Tri-Cord Knotter, 26:49 
Triece, Mariann, on needlework 
organization, 31:26,28 
Trims: 
in heirloom sewing, 27:46-49 
for pillows, 28:27-30 
Twining, weft, book on, 31:96 
Turner, Ellen, doll by, 25:10 
Tvaandsstickning, 2644-48, 27:68-71 


U 


Utter, Lelia Butts, quilt by, 32:24 


V 


van den Akker, Koos, designs and 
techniques of, 26:28-33; 27:6 
van der Horst, Rozemaryn, on 
Pitcaim bicentemnial quilt, 26:26 
Vessels, see Baskets 
Vests: 
by Dior, 27:27 
making and decorating, 29:50-53 
from rubber bands, crocheted, 
25:100 
rubber-stamped, 27:64-67 
Vickrey, Anne Einset, on felting kids’ 
jackets, 30:52-56 
Vienna workshop, 25:69 
Voulkos, Carol, on rubber-stamping on 
fabric, 27:64-67 


W 


Wada, Yoshiko Iwamoto, on International 


Textile Design Contest, 29:18 
Waistbands: 
couture, faced, 30:64-67 
with elastic, 32:12 
Walker, Barbara G., on knitting for 
Barbie, 29:100; 31:72-73 
Wall hangings, embroidered, 25:60 
Wallins, Laura, on unraveling, 26:98 
Walsh, Julia, on student machine 
knitting competition, 30:18,20 
Warendorter, Fritz, Vienna Workshop 
founder, 25:69 
Warnick, Kathleen, on knitting, 
28:45-47 
Warther, Frieda, button assemblages 
of, 26:100 
Wearable Art: 
necklaces, woven, 27:30-34,100 











of Virginia Avery, quilted, 25:50-51 
Weaving: 
books on, 25:6; 26:86; 28:84,86; 30:84 
eard, 31:52-55 
co-op, 25:16 
with fabric, 28:48-51 
humor, by Frances Greenbaum, 
28:98 
necklaces, 27:30-34,100 
neclxties, 27:43 
sculpture exhibit by Lenore 
Tawney, 28:16 
threading for, 25:9 
warping, 31:17 
Wenham Museum, 25:10,12 
Wilkerson, Jeanne C., on Navy Relief 
Auxiliary, 28:20 
Wilson, Marie, on Embroiderer’s 
Guild of America, 25:14,16 
Wilson, Rob, on copyright 
infringement, 30:20 
Wink, Erma, quiltmaker, 26:41-42 
Winningham, Castro, string quilter, 
25:14 
Winningham, Nancy, on Appalachian 
string quilts, 25:14 
Woodburn, Arthur, on quilt 
heirloonis, 26:42 


Y 


Yamamoto, Judith T., on Walter 
Schutz, 32:22 
Yanagi, Amy: 
on Burda magazine, 25:14 
on Costume Society of America, 
28:22 
on fashion book, 29:84 
on 4-H sewing, 30:18 
on Inuit sewing, 27:62-63 
on Japanese quilts, 26:56-59 
on pants video, 26:24,26 
on quilt book, 29:86 
on Quilt San Diego, 30:16 
on sarong skirts, 28:31-35 
on sewing activewear, 29:29 
Yarn: 
amount needed for row, 27:12 
from Britain, mail-order, 30:78-80 
cashmere, source for, 29:8 
cone holder for, 26:14 
equivalence guides for, 26:8 
for Fall 1990, 31:92 
handspun, fluffing, 31:16 
for needlepoint rugs, 25:4 
from R. Brown Textiles, 26:24 
sources for, 26:80,82; 31:92; 32:82 
tension rings for, 26:8 
winding method for, 26:12 
wool, Icelandic, for knitting, 
25:44,46 
Yund, Ginny, on Seminole 
patchwork, 25:39-43 


L, 


Zippers: 
double, of Norman Norell, 25:30,31 
for jackets, 25:52-55 
repair parts for, 25:6 
for skirts with vents, 30:47 
for slipcovers, 25:23 
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Marketplace 


Appliqué DINOSAUR FACES ON HOODED TOWEL 
& PLACEMAT WITH PREHISTORIC SCENE 
Patter includes: one dinosaur YN 
& placemat design, complete 
instructions for hooded towel (s-) 
and placemat, sewing hints 
& ideas for other uses. 


‘aa ej 


| To: Magic Garden Designs, Dept. T 
| P.O. Box 757, Arcata, CA 95521 


wee Ace 
AF Bi SLT 


MPENETRABLE 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
PORCELAIN 


NEEDLEGLIDER™ 


Patent Pending 


An under the quill needle guide (hal really works’ The convex sur 

face _—! makes the needle want to gioe tor faster quilting 
oe i 

The matching nail thimble, unglared on top. holds the needle more 

Securely than others Regular shape matching thimble 

also available Assorted OFsigns 


Dealer inquiries Welcome 


XP-P-S-M-L-X| 

Needheg lider Te) 

HEIRLOOAIS Nail Thomple $795 

“) “| 101 Ashford Ave O4-R Regular Thimble § 7 95 
> Greenville, SC 29609 Freight. oneilem § 65 
(603) 232-9482 Eachextraitem § 20 


Sew. SEW, SERGE, PRESS 
SERGI -Efficiently speed-tailor a blazer 
(PRESS using your sewing machine, serger, 

and pressing equipment. 

*Master sewing and serging shortcuts 
for other projects. 

*Brush-up on press-as-you-sew 
and finish pressing techniques with 
state-of-the-art equipment. 

Send $16. 95 postpaid ($18 OH residents) to: 

Speed Sewing Ltd. 
DEPT. TH 
5725 Ballymead Blvd. 
Dublin, OH «+ (614) 766-9064 





SEE-MORES 
Magnify 175% 
Instantly clip on or off 
any glasses 
Lightweight 
Optically correct 
Anti-reflective, Antistatic 
coating 
Ideal for everyone who wants keen vision to do their favorite 
pastime. Frees both hands for activities such as sewing, 
knitting, hobbies. Now read paperback books, coins, stamps, 
stock listings, playing cards at a comfortable distance. 
$39.95 each +2.00 shipping & handling 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
MC Visa Discoves 
(7OR) 205-7949 
collect 


SEE-MORE DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 06204 
Chic Ago, ee a 0204 


FRIENDSHIP yas 
THROUGH 
FIBERS 


at the New England 

Weavers’ Seminar july 3 19-21, 1991 
Before NEWS Workshops: July 16-18 
Waterville Valley Resort & Conference 


Center, New Hampshire 
For brochure, after Feb. 1, 1991, write to: Marina 


Sew & Save 
Catalog 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Sew luxury comforters, down 

| robes, warm coats, jackets and 
baby wear... and save 30-50%. "a 

| NEW FROSTLINE® Catalog of 

| pre-cut kits for your whole 

l family . . even beginners get 

professional results! $1.00 

I 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Dept 28, 2512 W. Independent Ave. 
Grand Junction, CO 81505 










BEADS @ BEADS @ BEADS 
The World's Largest Selection of Beads | 


‘FULL COLOR CATALOG 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES 
_ FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


\x, , Shipwreck Beads 


Pe BN ig 5021(T) Mud Bay Rd. ” 
a Olympia, WA 98502 ; 
ERECCECCCEEY 


SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE for info. 


MARR HAVEN = 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 









meet 
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Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 


e Hawaiian Islands - March 1991 
Join us for teaching by Shay Pendray, 
Japanese Embroidery, Helen Banes, Bead- 
ing, Virginia Avery, Quilting, and Marion 
Scoular, Hardanger. Meet with artists of the 
islands. 

Write or call 
Rachel Skotkin at: 
212-570-4081 or 
800-628-6088 


CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
75 East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 


4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 
Plymouth, MI 48170 
313-455-2150 
Basket Making is 
Fun and Easy! 
Try it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS’ BASKET KIT 
Reg $14.95 $10.00 EA 
Plus $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 
Our brochure/price list $1.00 


A Grace Kabel! Basket _ 











KUMA’ Beads! 


Make Beautiful Jewelry! For hobby or $$. 
Quality Jade, Turquoise, silver, gemstones , 
more. Get Started with Beadstringing Book $5 
Starter kit $11. Catalog $1. Jewelers supplies, 
tools, instructions. Order today! KUMAco, 
Dept G40R, Box 2719, Glenville, NY 12325 


| CROCCCCCEREOD RED ERER RRS CCROREG BIS 














ii offered exclusively through: 4 


Complete design portfolio $4.00 
~ Gadolina Inc., PO Box a 


Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 


Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 

Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 
Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 


Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 


Free Catalog: 


P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 

Middlesex, NJ 08846 

USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 


Victorian Crazy Quilting ... Discover the romance! | 
Easy to learn with exclusive kits, patterns. Also: exotic | 
embroidery materials, silk ribbons, unusual buttons and 

more. Send $1.00 for complete catalog (refundable). | 








bee 
Dept. T The Magic Needle 
P.O. Box 144 
L. Biddeford, ME 04005 
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O'Connor, 3-D Eagle Run, E. Greenwich, RI 02818 
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Marketplace 


Basket Making Supplies 


® Quality Basket Supplies at Nantucket Lightship 
| o Reasonable Prices ies 
I \ ® White Oak Basket Handles es 















| | & Splints Made in Our Shop 
) 4 @ 100% GUARANTEE — 
1h | R ® Suppling the Nation's 
| Best Basket Makers 
® WeShip U.P.S. Daily 
Catalog $ 1. OO( Refundable ) 


GH PRODUCTIONS e 521 Fast Walnut Street TH @ Scottsville, KY 42164 


EARTH GUILD 


Tools * Materials « Books—for Crafts 
One Tingle Alley *Dept T 
| . Asheville NC 
28801 


j J 

Handmade 
Notched 

\) Handles 





MON-SAT 
Ts ee 


Eastern Time 


Catalog 
1-800-327-3445 


WEAVING® SPINNING 

KNITTING « CROCHET « BASKETRY * NETTING 
DYEING & SURFACE DESIGN * POTTERY TOOLS 
BEADS & FINDINGS « WOODCARVING 








‘Superwash Anti-Tickle Wool’ 
and other machine washable yarns, on 
cones from England. COLOUR CARD $2 


Everything you've always wanted to do to 
wool, but were afraid to! | 










Exquisicat Imports 
PO. Box 6321-T 
Richmond, VA 23230 


804-784-4024 


. Featuring Every Quilting Book 
‘ Currently In Print 
SHIPPED POSTPAID 
IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


fast, friendly service 
% SEND $1.00 FORBOOK LIST *& 


QUILTING BOOKS UNLIMITED 
1158-TH Prairie, Aurora, IL 60506 
708-896-7331 


HANDSPUN ¢ NATURALLY DYED 
L YARN 


WOOL 


WORSTED WEIGHT YARN 
150 YARD SKEINS - DYED $728 
LS OUAT WHITE, GREY, oR BROWN 247 


You will need 3 165 skeins for a. child’s 
Sweater and 7 tol0 skeins for an adults 


KEINS 
a ayia DYED EOLORS 
| 3 20 YDS of EAH COLOR $372 


SAMPLES # BROCHURE $359 << 


JAMIE HARMON aw) 
34) PLAINS RD T-1 JERICHO Vr o6445 A= 










December 1990/January 1991 





Peace Fleece 


Soviet & American wool 
spun into a supersoft yarn. 
sold by theskein or in 
wonderful knitting kits. 


SASE for brochure 
Samples $2 


Hat & Mitten Kit - 2 skeins Peace Fleece yarn, | 
5 knitting patterns (baby-adult sizes), brochure & 
3 Peace Fleece Labels. send $19.50 to: 

| Peace Weavers, Rt 3 Bx 5725T, Berryville VA 22611 





ee 


Finest Quality Pillow Forms) | 
DrTvisteaetiNur cus 


Tired of that Old, Fiat Lifeless Pillow that sits on 
your couch? Do you have the talent to design 
Decorative Pillow Covers? 
















If so look no further. 





A California Pillow Manufacturer will ship to 
you, America's Finest, 100% Polyester filled 


pillow form (Insert, Stuffer). Any Size or Shape, 
with NO MINIMUM ORDER for a price less 


than you can get in a craft store. Delivered 
directly to you!!! 


SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST 





Cal Feather Pillow Products 
P.O. Box 1117 Armona, CA 93202 


©" FROM THE NECK UP ™ 
An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

Foreign orders add $1 postage | 
and pay in U.S. funds. 
Sorry, no phone orders, 
credit cards or C.O. D. 
SASE for more information. 

Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. | 
MADHATTER PRESS 
stety P.O. Box 7480-T 

aia! a Minneapolis, MN 55407 





Exclusive Imports! 


Mohair 
Sweater 


Kits in vibrant 
Kits || Jeweltone colors. 


Fabulous English 
Mohair Sweater 


| 
Available in 7 


Nanc 
y designs. 


MacGregor 

922 North Blvd. 
Oak Park, IL 
60301 

(708) 848-2661 


Yarn samples and 
sketches $2.00 
(refundable 

with first order) 












PINGOUIN 
PATTERNS 


Until 12/30/90 (while supply || 
lasts), you may send 12 labels 
from any PINGOUIN knitting [ 
yam and receive a minimum | * 
of 12 FREE FASHION 
PATTERNS. Or, if you pre- 
fer, send just 52 postage and 
handling instead, Send to: 


FREE PINGOUIN PATTERNS, Dept. T, 
P.O. Box 1542, Mount Pleasant, SC 29465 
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‘Nordic Fiber Arts 


Traditional & Original Patterns & Kits 
Norwegian Rauma Yarns 
$3.50 Design Portfolio $5.00 Yarn Color Cards 
Deborah V. Gremlitz 
4 Cutts Rd, Durham, NH 03624 603-868-1196 


PERSE ERED ERED EER RE RE RRR EER OE epee 


1991 Calendar of 
RUG HOOKING IN NEW ENGLAND 


Color pictures of 13 original hooked rugs 





atte 





U.S.$12.95 + $1.00 postage 
BLACK SHEEP PRODUCTIONS 
61 Mountain Road, Concord, NH 03301 
Telephone: (603) 225-5827 


Ann Winterling and Peg Irish 
fe ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ne 
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ee 


"Bands of Bobbles"” 


Original design kits include cotton wool blend yarn and 
instructions for both sweater and hat. Available in 
Aran, Perriwinkle, Jade, or Scarlet. Please specify your 
choice of color & size. 

Small (Size 4).....§35.00 

Medium (Size 6). ...$40.00 

Large 

Add $2.50 for postage and handling. Send check or money order to: 
Zandy's Yarn, Etc. 

13706 Nicollet Avenue, Burnsville, MN 55337 
Or call 800-521-YARN for more information 


BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 
BOBBIN LACE $33.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 
BATTENBERG $8.50 | CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 
TATTING $10.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 

TAMBOULR (Coggeshall) $26.50 


BEGGARS’ LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 


Complete Lacemaking (303) 722-5557 


Catalog - $2 (refundable) 
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Marketplace 
Carden fend 


Importers & Wholesaler 
of Semi-Precious Stone Beads 
Beads * Bugles * Crystals * Antique Beads 
Trade Beads * Books ® Findings 
Reliable Mail Order Service 
Send $2 for catalog to: 
P.O. Box 1535, Redway, CA 95560 
707-943-3829 FAX 707-943-3665 
1-800-BEAD-LUV (Orders only outside CA.) 


1/2 mile south of Phillipsville on beautiful Avenue of the Giants, 
So. Humboldt County, Ca. 


The bead store that's out of your way - but worth the drive 










‘\z 


Jualitv ski fabrt with easy to sew 
mocern patterns for women, men, 
and children 


Send $1.00 for catalog 


SHARP STYLE SUITE B119 
553 N. PACIFIC COAST HWY. 
REDONDO BEACH, CA 90277 


BRITISH WOOL YARN 


Our superb quality designer 
merino lambswool from 
England is now available 
inboth2/7's and 2/16's 
weights in 43 exquisite 

“ fashion colors. 


For sample materials, wholesale order 
information and retail sources, please 


send $5.00 to: Silk City Fibers 


155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THDM 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 





® Instructions for 10 styles of 
beaded earrings in each booklet. 


ee AI earrings pictured in full color. 
BEADED EARRINGS. . $4.95 


BEADED EARRINGS - 2 


Advanced Techniques .. $4.95 
Shipping 65¢ per bookiet 


SHERWOOD DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 


CA Residents add 6% tax 
Wholesale inquires welcome 


Cah 


- Flisabeth’s 


Your mail order source for Zweigart’s® 

full line of quality aidas, evenweaves, 

damasks, afghans, pillows, towels and 
canvases at reasonable prices. 


Send SASE for free price list. 
P.O, Box 1567-T, Tehachapi, CA 93581-1567 9 
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A Knitters’ Dream 


Come True, 
The 1991 International 
Knitting Market & 
Knitting Workshops 
March 14,15,16, 1991 


Adams' Mark Hotel, 
St. Louis, MO. 


Call or write TKGA for 


more information 
The Knitting Guild of America 
P.O. Box 1606 ° Dept. T 
Knoxville, TN ¢ 37801 
(615) 524-2401 





ta, - Beads Promenade s 
2 » Beadwork Supplies 
) °Bead Embroidery Kits ce SEAp 
) + Instruction Books 

Instruction Booklets 
"Beaded Earrings” 
"Beaded Clothing Techniques” 
x "Contemporary Loomed Beadwork" 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog) 


1 D475 


Promenade Dept. B 
P.O. Box 2092 + Boulder, CO 80306 + (803)440-4807 





| "Out-of-print books related to Fiber Arts 
1 $3.00 for next three catalogs. 
| 


WOODEN PORCH BOOKS 
| Box 262T, Middlebourne, WV 26149 


= 


SS 
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} Books and other things for people with B 


creative kicas. Lacemaking, Needlework, 7” 
Doll Dreasmaking, Knitting and more... | 
Catalog $1.00; 1449 Glencoe Ave. a | 












7 Highland Park, 11. 60035 __|/P 
WES 708-433-5183 Fly 
BAK P —s VE é 
Se LS ge em, 
5 om FV ZX AL y 
=|FAIR WINDS._H1 
| | PATTER.N- COMPA 5. Sl a 
CLASSIC 
CLOTHING A 9 
OFA r “eo | 
BYGONE 
’ ERA 
1900 ~1945 
BROCHURE-$1.00 


FAIR WINDS PAITERNCO 
619 N. JUNE ST. 


















| HOLLYWOOD, . an # 
CALIFORNIA . 
90038 vA } 


197 MABEL, 
Bik +t CLP 
Miike hp Pee 


















SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 


44 aq 
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A classic in Suede 
*Original Designs 

Butter soft, supple taupe suede 

peasant skirt in kit form with 

optional punchwork on ruffle. 

Top quality skins, easy to make. 

145.00 pp. Visa/Mastercharge. 





For information & ordering write: 
Paix Farm Woolies | 


Left Fork 
Newton, WV 25266 


304-565-7003 


$125 ppd. 
$ 95 ppd. 
Smocking Dots, Blue or Yellow $ 2.50ea. 


We carry over 160 fabrics including: Nelona Batiste in 6 colors; 
Pima Gingham in 5 colors; Left-over fabrics from Designers including 
Ralph Lauren & Laura Ashley; patterns from over 80 Smocking & 
Heirloom sewing designers: Battenberg, Bobbin & Princess Lace 
Supplies, & books. Give us a try. We are user friendly and very 
helpful. If it's new you can always find it here. We accept American 
Express, Checks & Money Orders. 

Catalog with updates $4.00; Swatches $7.00 (for three mailings). 
Designer Discount available with resale number. 


GARDEN FAIRIES TRADING CO. 
P.o. Box 5770, Santa Rosa, 95402 707-573-1612 
California residents add 62% sales tax 


Good Wood | 
~ Loom | 


Great for Kids! 


Great for Samples! 


Our unique heddie combines the benefit of 2 harnesses 
with the simplicity of a rigid frame loom! It really works!! 
Warping and weaving are so easy. No experience is 
needed. Beautifully crafted in native hardwood & finish- 
ed with non-toxic Livos oil, 15”’ x 8’’. Includes heddle- 
beater, frame, 2 shutties, 2 spacing sticks (all hard- 
wood), instructions & yam to get started. if not delighted, 
return for a full refund. $39.99 ppd. (in VT add $1.60 
tax.) Please enclose check with order to: 
Good Wood 
Rt. 2, Box 447A 
Bethel, VT 05032 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


‘4 love this little loom!”’ 
— Jan Bos, Paris Mtn. Tapestries 
Blacksburg, VA 
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- WEAVERS’ STORE 


11 So. 9th Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Catalog, $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


Threads Magazine 





Marketplace = 





¥ 
AD V ENTURES IN Techniques 
' v of Code 

TEXTILES! A Rococo drafting 
7 = Adventure — The lively 

Discoverin art of 
Hand = Hand, Dison ato 
Spulming Spinning Belgian weaving 
Cotton Flax Bobbin Lace _— drafts 
$7.95 $8.95 $12.95 $16.50 


BIZARRE BUTTERFLY PUBLISHING 
P.O. Box 16186, Phoenix, AZ 85011 
Shipping charges can be billed. 


Ke) 


% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 
% Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 
% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 
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O Disperse 
Reactive DYES 

81 Vat 


FRANKLIN ST. 
NEW YORE, NY 10013 


| SOLD IN QUANTITIES: ¥% OZ., 4 OZ., 
MFG. cee 
@ | All Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 
| Directions F or Use & Application. 
a | Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 


TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 





Knitting Teacher Directories 


Low-cost listings of U.S. and Canadian 
teachers, their lectures and workshops. 
Send for a Directory Order Form. 


Teachers interested in being listed, send 
for a Teacher Registration Form. 


SASE TO: The Textile Detective 
P.O. Box 422, Andover, MA 01810 


Printables for Surface Designers 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T’’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and ravon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 
We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, readv for vour ar- 
tistic interpretation. 
Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 


Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O, Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 


FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 

PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WEBS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 





December 1990/January 1991 


‘STOP STRUGGLING 
START KNITTING 
Correspondence 
Course--12 Lessons 
with 12 Videos $95 
Guaranteed to make you 
a successful machine knitter! 
Video Rental Club--best Videos | 
all machines--beginner to advanced 


Send SASE for [ai44 catalog 


MARLENE'S Videos & Books 

PO Box 308, Dept TH, 

Englewood, NJ 07631 (201) 569-8772 
Turkey India 


—Oaal 
Thailand Indonesia 


CRAFT & FOLKART TOURS 


CRAFT WORLD TOURS. Tr-11 
6//6 Warboys Road, Byron, NY 14422 
116-548-2667 


Videos for. Machine Knitters 





Yugoslavia 
Eastern Europe 
WM [e]felelele mmm afe)'/6)| 





HERE’S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


POTLUCK PENDLETON REMNANTS AT A PRICE. 1st quality boltends taken from stock All 
4100°%o wool. all 54°60" widths Tell us what Size piece you want Specify plain or fancy 
Plain flannels are $27 50 yard Fancies are $16 50 yard GENUINE PENDLETON LABEL 
sent with each cut ordered You just cant get a genuine PENDLETON SKIRT or other gar 
ment for less Add $3 00 Shipping per order OPPENHEIM’S Dept 497 No Manchester 
Ind 469620052 


CLASSIC AND FASHION FABRICS including children’s patterns at substantial savings 
Send $3 00 for current swatch offering good for a $4 00 credit on first $25 00 order 
After first order iS received you wilt continue to receive swatches FREE of charge OP 
PENHEIM S Dept 498 No Manchester tnd 46962 
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(FACTORY STORE 


We feature top quality mohair, wool, 


and cotton yarns for hand and 
machine knitting and weaving at 
discount prices. 


Send for our 1990 sample package -$5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T 
LOWELL, MA 01854 
(508) 937-0320 
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MAKE BIG MONEY—ALL PROFIT—AT HOME 
SETS TT TITY: 


SIB up to $10 an Hour! SEFORE,, ; 
Make moth holes, cigarette burns, 
tears, rips, DISAPPEAR from all fabrics. 
Little-known craft pays big spare time prof- 
its. Exciting details FREE' CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-621-5809, (in Illinois 1-800-972-5858) 
or write FABRICON COMPANY 
























_ SHOP BY MAIL ¢ ¢ « NO MINIMUM 


r Po S vnscaiay esnorwens =p 


BATT ENBERG LACE 


SUPPLIES « KITS * BOOKS 


Mini Brazilian Kit & 
Catalog...$2.00 


CRAFTS BY DONNA 
Box 1456T, Costa Mesa, CA 92628 
(714) 545-8567 


and child 
ren'’s fashions in kits-to-sew 
or ready-mades. Plus 

many crafts. Send 82 for 
our 52-pp color catalog. 


DAISY KINGDOM 
Dept PM 

144 NW Sth Ave 
Portland. (% 


| SuPer ensembles 


~Marbling on Fabric 
by Polly Fox 
. Editor of the aK journal Ink & Gall 
A spiral bound instruction book — 
‘that covers the basics of . 
paper and fabric marbling 
with clear illustrations and text 


peso & list of suppliers included 
| $14 95 ($1.75 shipping) 


. Fresh Ink Press 
Box 1469 
Taos, NM 87571 

505-586-1607 


QUILTING & SEWING BOOKS 


Over 100 Quality Book 
20-40% individually Reviewed 


FAST SERVICE 
For Catalog Send $2.00 to: PFL 
Portola Valley, CA 94028 


DISCOUN 


231 Floresta T1, 








Marketplace 





PALM*YBEACH 


Quilt2F4 


PRESENTED BY THE PALM BEACH COUNTY QUILTERS GUILD 


MARCH 22, 23 & 24, 1991 


The NEW Educational Center 
at the SOUTH FLORIDA FAIR GROUNDS 
JUDGED QUILT COMPETITION 
WITH OVER $4500.00 IN CASH AWARDS 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEND LEGAL S.AS.E. 
QUILTfest 17088 104th TERRACE NORTH, JUPITER, FL 33478 


OR CALL SARA AT (407) 798-0049 


LACEMAKING KITS FOR BEGINNERS 


Bobbin Lace: Self-teaching instructions .. $36.00 
Battenberg Snowflakes (3) 

Carrickmacross (Irish applique) 

Tatting Right and left-handed directions 
Needlelace 


Tambour 


SNOW GOOSE 
P.O. Box 927-T6 
Conifer, CO 80433 
(303) 838-2276 


THE SCOTTISH COLLECTION | 
Designer Knitting Kits 


Alice Starmore, Nicky Epstein 
Nadia Severns, & David Codling 
create 11 original designs featuring 
Jamieson & Smith Shetland wools. 
Send $3 (refundable) for color poster. 





HANDWOVEN THALTIRKAT 


FABRICS 
Indigo-dved cotton 
SEND SASE + $82 FOR SAMPLES 
VMERKOSG RIVER TEXTILES 
8424 QUEEN ANNES DR. 
SILVER SPRING, MID 20910 


PERLE COTTON YARN 
Sizes 3/2 ply and 5/2 ply (1,260 & 
2,100 yds/Ib.) Stocked in 63 
colors. 100% cotton, mercerized 
and gassed. Reactive-dyed, color 
fast to 102°F. Precision-wound 


500q cones, shrink wrapped. 
Por sample materials, wholesale order 
information and retail sources, please 


send $5.00 to: _ Silk City Fibers 
155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THPC 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 
(201) 942-1100 
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Black Sheep Knitting 
101 N. West Street 

Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 





All natural fibers/large selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. 


Beadworks 


Treat yourself to a bead 
Shopping experience. 


More than 3000 types of 
beads and findings gathered worldwide. 


Visit our shop or send for 
48-page color catalog. 


Send $10.00 (deductible 
from first mail order — minimum $50.00) to: 


BEADWORKS, CAT/T 

139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 

FAX (203) 855-8015 





ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Alpaca, Aran, 
= Icelandic, Merino, 
____ Norwegian, Shetland, 


information write: 


AURA 
Box 602-TH 
Derby Line, VT 05830 


Sse - TS Sa 
RAINSHED 


707 AW 11th: Corvalils, OR 97330+ (503) 753-8900 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
FOR 
RAINWEAR 
AND | 
SOFT LUGGAGE |\ 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 





e-Tieg- p4 ryeRAS 
—_* A vw eo 

Full range of complete sewing 
patterns, sized to cut and wear. ;'"~ 


Children’s sizes — 4, 5, 6 & 6x, és x 





To receive your new es ¥ aie 
1990-91 Catalogue send $2. 00 ae 
Ontario Residents add 8% PST)to: Wf a) 


PITTER PATTERNS — 685 Danforth Ave., P.O. Box 270 


Stn J’ , Dept. TC3, Toronto, Ont., Canada M4J 471 





10” WIDE FABRICS 
See 


° ccaeieee DRAPERIES 
® 100% COTTON 
@® GUARANTEED 7 YEARS 
AGAINST SUN-ROT 
@® WASHABLE, NO-IRON 
SAVE UP TO 50% with our 10° WIDE 
fabrics. Elegant yet durable, custom-made 
draperies with pinch pleats or our space-saving 


FAN PLEAT system available NOWHERE else! 
Our exclusive heavy textured, non-allergenic fabrics are 


ideal for WALL-COVERINGS, UPHOLSTERY, TABLE-CLOTHS 
BEDSPREADS, CLOTHING, any DO-IT-YOURSELF PROJECTS! 


Send $2 for catalog & swatches to: 
HOMESPUN, Dept. T90 | 
PO Box 3223, Ventura, CA 95006 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
e WHOLESALE e RETAIL 


Stock Yarns: Cottons, Angoras, 
Mohairs, Wools, Ribbons, Blends, 
also New York Designer Closeouts 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 


5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 Catalog $8.00 


(814) 474-3554 
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AMISH SLAT BONNET PATTERN SP 


Dp INCLUDES CHILD é WOMANS SIZES Wp 
$3.50 POSTPAID 
CATALC® eg ah ORPER 


oe ip 
—_ EATERS D 
5030 R145 HH. p 
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XN WOODSFIELD, OH 43793 
D Foe FOR ILLUS. CATALOG-SEND#1 REFONDED 


Wy AMISH CLOTHING PATTERNS 
FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
as? AMISH DOLE PATTERNS Y 
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og money, time and frustration with - | 


=. The SourceLetterssz 


Dozens of wholesale and retail sources for 
needlework, sewing and craft enthusiasts. 
| Three quarterly newsletters featuring ... 

*UNBIASED reviews of mail order sources 













You won't find the SousceLetters at any store 
or news stand. Don't miss another issue - 
subscribe today! 

$15 per year, sample issue 4 
* Specify Steen say be ni edition" 


7509 nF lace SW, Pree A 98106 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 
HATA 


PASSAP OWNERS 


Mercer Plating Attachment—fits all 
models- allows 2 yarns to be knitted 
together-i.e. produce two tone effects, 
firmer knits. wool & acrylic to avoid irrita- 
tion. etc. Only $55.00 + $2.50S& H from 
Para Tech. 35 Argonaut. Aliso Viejo. CA 
92656. Dealer inquiries invited. 


rigenipt heed 


It's The Quilter's Wishbook!: a: 


FREE Siig, 


112 Chock full of all the quilting 7 
goodies you could wish for! 


100's of quilting books, patterns, 

{| notions, fabric medleys, quilting aids, scrap 

| bags, 600 pure cotton fabrics, batting and : 
more! Send for your catalog today! 
















I LI Free. Send name & address. We'll send your I 
catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. 


) Almost Free. Include $1.00 — we'll rush 
i your catalog to you by First Class mail! i 


I senato: Keepsake Quilting,, | 
i eS Dept. TMC 17, Dover Street 
PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253» 
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NATURAL FIBERS 


Mail Order Yarns & Equipment for Weaving 
Knitting, Spinning 
Cottons, Silks, Wools, Mohairs 
Send for over 60 yarn samples-$3.00 
Spinning fibers-$3.00 
atalog-$1.00 


Close-Out and Regular Yarns 
THE FIBER STUDIO 

9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 


603-428-7830 
(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 


BEAU MONDE 


EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER 
for 
FELTERS/ SPINNERS /WEAVERS 


FEATURING 
PRIME FELT BATTS 
GRADE FELT BATTS 

COMFORTER BATTING 





SEWSLETTER 53) 


COLOR CARD SIO(REPUNDABLE WITH FIRST ORDER 


RETAIL/WHOLESALI MIC - VISA 
RT 30 BOX 687 (NS. RUPERT) 
PAWLET, VT. 05761 
802-325-3045 





Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


New Catalog $3. or $12. wSamples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wool Dyer 





Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 


December 1990/January 1991 


Bonnet 


SPECIALIZING IN: 
¢ English Smocking ° Fine Fabrics 
¢ French Handsewing °« Laces 


New 24-page color catalog $3.00 
3-volume set $10.00 


1-800-524-1678 


P.O. Box 555, Dept. TH 
Cooksville, MD 21723 


whimsical i notecards, craft tags. calligraphy. 
and gift dems. For a FREE color aatdlog, write =~ 


Mari Lorish Jilin Dept. T+ Box 590: Mall. ID 83638 


> tf a) anak Wools 


handspun ¢ plant dyed yarns 
| of wool . silk . mohair/carded blends for spinners 
send SASE for ordering information 
136 Paseo Norte « Taos NM 87571 505-758-9631 














SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS 


First and still the finest ] Ori af 
Made in U.S.A since 1940 


\ Made inthe U.S.A., the iy 
Jiffy Steamer will give cist f 7 

ou years of dependable 

aionance: . plus sour p/h 


gE 


plus $5.00 pih 
SJ For additional information write for brochure 


Noe Crafts Unlimited 


4986 Warwick 
ie . Memphis, TN 38117 
“To * (901) 682-2358 


Tenn, residents add 7-2/4% sales tax, Terms Cash or C.0.0 


Samplers 
Counted thread 
sampler kits. 
Authentic 
reproductions 
from private 
and museum 
collections. All 
kits are worked 
on natural or 
dyed linens. 
For color 
catalogue send 
$2.00 to 


The Essamplaire 
4126 - 44 Street 
Red Deer, Alta. 
Canada T4N 1H2 
(403) 347-3574 
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OW THE (NCA TRAIL 


Popo FOG Poe wear, TIRAS Po 


“ALPACA 


A Mine SOWACE 
Aaa ABLE CONES BALLS ¢€ 4 uns 
CAML Tohkh. FREE 1-foo- 733-6371 










Spinning Special 


Louet Spinning Wheels 
shipping included 


= s 
The he Spinners Hill Shop 


Lisa Ann Merian 
R.D.#1, Box 118 ft ry 
Brackett Lake Rd y y 
Bainbridge. NY 13733 We X 


(607) 967-8325 








B Angora Silk Wool s 
Have A Yarn Adventure 
Elegant Yarns created by hand of 
extraordinary natural fibers 
Custom Yarn Design & Color Services 


Create the Yarns of Your Dreams 


Catalog & Samples $6 
Skein & Swatch Portfolio BPO 


Let us delight you with our 
personal service. 


The Fiber of Eden 
Rover Rt. Box 83 
West Plains, MO 65775 


NEW ENGLAND” S NEW 
OLD-FASHIONED YARN 


Send $2 for color card 
and yarn sample 


PONEMAH YARN 


(OO0% VircinWiool 


ASO Be Box 522 Norwich, Conn. m7 4 





KNOTS & TREADLES 
101 E. Pittsburgh Street * Delmont, PA 15626 
(412) 468-4265 * CATALOG 3-Stamps * DYES 
SHEEP on Everything! SHOELACES, BALLOONS, | 
SOCKS...! SHEEP PRINT FABRICS (Swatches $5) 


Weaving & Spinning * Supplies & Equipment 
VHS Video Rental Library via UPS! 
TAHKI'S YARNS « CLOSEOUT COLORS 


= 
' as LOW as $2.25/SKEIN! 
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Glorious Neutral Colors Designed to Compliment Any Wardrobe 
COMPLETE YARN PACKAGE & 2 PATTERNS 
ON SALE $95.00 — 


YARN BY MILLS 
BOX 28A « WALLBACK, WV 25285 + (30-4)587-2561 


Fale $9 0) (Relunlelde 





The Best Of Britain 


An extensive selection of the 
latest machine knitting book 
& magazines from the U.K. 


Send for free pricing 
information today! 
Dealers inquires welcome 


Knitting Machine Centre 
5442 Cannas Drive 
Cincinnati, Oh. 45238 

Fax (513) 922-9390 

Voice Mail Order # 

(800) 526-5450 I.D.# 9147 
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We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler. loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping' 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. 
Box 361] Augusta, MI 49012. 





KNITTER’S SWEATSHIRT 


Now available - 
sweatshirts with our 
Don’t Just Sit, Knit! 
logo! In pink or light 
blue, sizes are medium, 
large and extra large. 
Great gift for knitters! 
Be sure to state color & 
size desired when 
ordering. 
Send $16.50 plus $2.00 
for ship. & handling for 
each shirt. Free catalog 
($1.00 value) included 
with every order! 
HAZELCRAFTS ¢ Box 175-T © Woburn, MA 01801 
Wholesale Inquiries Invited 
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Marketplace== 


KNIT A KID MOHAIR & WOOL JACKET 










Texas Fibeu 


Fine fibers from Texas and other nice places 





SPINNING KID MOHAIR 
WHEELS FINE WOOL 
‘ SILK®ALPACA 
BX CAMEL DOWN 
( fiber samples $2.00 
J)y 919 Lake Dr. Weatherford, TX 76086 









NATIONALLY AUTHORIZED 


brother. 


KNITTING MACHINE 
REPAIR CENTER 


Outlet for 


e Refurbished & used Brother 
machines at good prices 


Mary Lue's KNITTING WORLD 


101 W. Broadway, StPeter, MN. 56082 


507-931-3702 
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MAGNIFYING 
/-\YGLASS PENDANT 
| \\ Gold, 1%” optical 
Nf } 4 quality magnifying 


| glass pendant ona 
f j tubular link chain. 


/ FREE CATALOG! 


$25.00 + $3.00 Shipping 


MAIL CHECK OR 
MONEY ORDER TO: 
PS UNIQUES 

Dept. THDS 

3330 S. Columbine Cir. 
Englewood, CO 80110 


_SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 








** NEW LEFTOVER YARN KNITTING BOOKS ** 
1. MORE KNITTING WITH LEFTOVER YARN: 
Learn to incorporate leftover yarn amounts into 
wearables for adults, children. Includes kids "cow" 
pants, "pig" shirt, etc. Many cute designs! Over 20 
patterns, plus bonus patterns. Price $ 7.95 

2. KNITTING AGAIN WITH LEFTOVER YARN: 
Over 40 patterns. Gifts, kids, home & holidayitems. 
Mostly using a skein or less of yarn. Quick, easy, 
cute new patterns. Price $ 10.95 

3._ KNITTING WITH LEFTOVER YARN: 

60 Original patterns using leftover yarn in different 
amounts. Sweaters for babies to adults, cute kids 
things, holiday, gift items. Price $ 14.95 

For Postage and Handling, add $ 2. for one book, 
$ 1. for each additional book. CA residents add 6 % 
sales tax. Canadians, U.S. Funds, Please. FREE 
KNITTING PATTERN and catalog of yarns, kits, 
supplies, send $ .50, or free with any order. 
FRUGAL KNITTING HAUS, Dept. T, PO Box 
30036, Stockton, CA 95213-0036 





Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 


Kaffe Fassett, Annabel Fox, 
Sasha Kagan, The Seatons, & others. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


Most Rowan Yarns, Kits, and 
Books are in-stock. 


THE GOSSAMER WEB 


Exetic and Specialty Yarns 


700T Welch Rd. 
Pale Alte, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 





Guatemala! 


Our handloomed lkats from Mayan weavers are 
some of the world’s mostexciting fabrics! Vibrant 
colors & exotic designs in machine washable 
100% cotton, they're perfect for fashion sewing 
& interior design. We offer the finest quality, 
| widest variety, lowest prices and full money 
back guarantee. 

For generous swatch pack & info., send $3.50, § 
applicable to first order. (Foreign; $5. US funds) 


GLOBAL 1101 sw washington #140-TH 
VILLAGE Portiang, or 97205-2313 


| MPORTS WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 







The Puffin Hat 


: 
XJ Weill written instructions for brimmed 6 
wool hats with 6 band designs - $ 
§) puffins, sheep, & others. $6.00 for 

bookiet, postage included. Write: 2 
Dorothy S. Grubbs, 17 DanaSt.,W.Lebanon,NH03784 


Lundgren Rya, Inc. 


RYA RUG YARN 
100% virgin wool, 2-ply, 
New Zealand fleece, spun and 
dyed domestically, moth- 
proofed. Now available in 91 
colors — good for weavers and 
knitters too. Yarn sample card 
— $3.50 (refundable with first 
order). Rya rug kits and 
custom designing available. 
For additional information: 


88 Old Right Road 
Ipswich, MA 01938 
(508) 356-1314 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
6530-T Spring Valley Drive (703) 
Alexandria, VA 22312 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 
of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 
$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 





Threads Magazine 





Marketplace — 





OVER 175 BASKETRY RELATED BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
32 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 
926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


PRAIRIE CLOTHING CO. 


presents 


Our Pattern 
Catalogue $1 


Wholesale tnquiries lnvited 


‘= 3429 Sycamore Ct. NE 
~ Cedar Rapids, IA 52402 
(319) 366-2072 














Natural Yarns 
For 
Weaving & Knitting 
Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 


Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 847-1519 






Ry (Ghee ARTand CRAFT of re 

|O\ RIBBON WORK: 
\e -s 

| 

Body Blueprints 1 ‘ 
(7 1734 Scott St. } 

st. Helena, GAA 94574 a | 

i q 819.95 ~ 81.50 Shipping — CA tax : y : 
t { A treasured reprint from L921. Qver 200 photos with instriue- j 

tions for bows. cockades. rnuching. trims. corsages, garments. i. 

| decorative items. and flowers. “The most complete ribbomvork ‘al ‘ 
\ ed of our century F 

| ‘mi; i 

Le ae 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


N ATURAL - 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


® alpaca ® wools ® cottons ® mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 


Periodic Updates ¢ Quantity Discounts 


Also Available: Exotic fiber samples {approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 


Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 





December 1990/Jamnary 1991 
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8 GREAT BOOKS TO LEARN PATTERN 
MAKING AND DRESSMAKING 


by Grace Auditore 


Also available COMPLETE 
TRAINING PACKET to teach 
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170 colors of Wilde, Manos and 


* oy 
9) Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of Mh kids and adults TO SEW! 
Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of ny Catalog $2, refundable 
ial ctr na ean S ae i Describes this book and more. 


60 pewter buttons. Your armchair \ 
yarn shop. : 


Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 3 


AUDITORE PATTERN DESIGN FA. 
12629 N. Tatum Blvd. Dept. T, Phoenix, AZ 85032 
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| bates We are... Contemporary Southwest Artin 
Soft Sculpture 
EXCITING FABRICS Complete Kits including Patterns for 
SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, STORYTELLERS | KACHINAS CRITTERS 


COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 


BUFFALO PONIES (new this summer) 


HOLIDAY SPECIAL: Free Storyteller pattern 
with purchase of any complete kit! 


Coior brochure 756, refunded with first order. 


Acid-free conservation supplies Dept TDS - the Storytellers 
PO Box 958 ¢ Fort Collins CO 80522 
Mail Order Only phone (303) 226-4710 


Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd,, Columbus, OH 43220 


Veer sa god... 
Your Source for Nordic Fiber Products 


primitive wools * Norsk Kuntsvevgarn yarns * traditional tools 
50 pewter buttons and clasps ¢ sweater kits & books. 


CATALOGUE $1. SAMPLES: FLEECE & ROVINGS $5, 
TAPESTRY YARNS$3, KNITTING & RUGY ARNS$5 


GREAT DEALS! 

Schacht * Glimakra ¢« Norwood e Ashford * Louét 
Harrisville Designs « Clemes & Clemes #« Gaywool Dyes 
Bond Knitting Machines * AVL Baby Dobby 
Weaving, Spinning, Kautting Supplies, Mai Order Instructron 
No Sales fox. MC, Visa, Discover 
411 N. Rodney - Helena, MT 5960! - 406/443-3359 
Toll-Free 1-800-622-3025 


Terry’s Yarn Shop, Inc. 
15% to 23% Discount 
Knitking Knitting Machines & Accessories 


Send SASE For Price List: 
6508 Main « P.O. Box 1553 + Caseville, Ml 48725 
Phone: (517) 856-3449 


78PB 7/8” | White w/Blue & Gold : 4 
teach a tial HODC 4 1/4~ White w/Graiel 


63C 5/0° White w/iGotd 


oo =e 
figinal amet} 


800K 4 4/4” White w/Grey 23C 5/8” White w/Blue & Gold 
81K 7/8" Whitew/Grey 600D 1 1/4" While w/Blue & Gold 
Beautifully woven with yourname in matching printed script, these 
lovely fabels are the ultimate “Finishing Touch" for your handiwork, 
Other styles pius size and care labels available. NoC.0.D.'s please. 
U.S. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handling. 
42 for $3.25 © 20 for $5.00 © 40 for $7.00 
400 for $44.00 © 250 for $24.00 © 500 for $37.00 
(Prices based on one name — one style, Do not split order) 
Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027 » Dept. T+ Portland, OR 97230 





INU pYe)ry SILK 
SILK - ALL FORMS - NATURALLY DYED [i 
SAMPLES, COLOUR CHART $15 | 
5806 NORTH VANCOUVER AVENUE 


PORTLAND, OREGON 97217 
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Marketplace 


SILK SCARF BLANKS 
& SILK GARMENT BLANKS 
* Natural White Silk » 
*« Top Quality » 
Introductory 4 Scarf Assortment...$ 14.95 


LSASE for Free Catalog 


P.O. Box 31145-T 
San Francisco, CA 94131 


UALIN  phone/Fax (415) 647-1329 


INTERNATIONAL 


ime likawik 


Historical 
Patterns 
Worthy of Your 
Time and Talent. 


(a> 


1830-1939 
Catalog $3.00 


+ 
a] 


| 404 Write or Call 
Edwardian Ne) 029 et Se BY 


Blouse for 


Sires 10-20 
FREE 
ae ~=1NFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587T - Grand Rapids, MI 49510 


MOHAIR BOUCLE YARN 


We are very pleased to 
introduce our beautiful new 
bulky weight pure mohair 
bouclé yarn"Encantado."” 
Available in 10 enchanting 
variegated colorations. 


For sample materials, wholesale order 
information and retail sources, please 
send $5.00 to: Silk City Fibers 


155 OXFORD ST. Dept. THMB 
PATERSON, N.J. 07522 





Bats tor Comforters, 

Quilts & Felting 
WOOL FRODUCTS — 
A Wool Carding and Spinning Sliver 
Spinning “ill, using 
Select Local Wools 


Route3,Bo0x1/71D-4 
Woodland,CA 95695 


Ph:(916)666-1473 


Natural Colored 


Yarns— 
Local & Australian 
Send for samples: $2.00 





manos by mail 


Experience the pleasureo fknitting with hand spun & 

kettle dyed yarn from the Manos del Uruguay 

collective. 

New Fashion Pattern Book 4 .............05 $7.00 ppd. 

Color wheel of over 70 shades ............... 

Book & Wheel waive 

Pattern Books | - 3 still available ....$7.00 ea. ppd. 
(NJ residents add 7% sales tax) 


VIDA EVELYN 


fine yarns 
Dept TM1, 26 Diamond Spring Rd. 
Denville, NJ 07834 
201-625-935 1 
VISA/MC 


800-654-4341 
Tues. - Sat. 10-5 
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‘The natural colours of cotton are now available 
in yarn, thread, and sliver form. Coloured by 
nature within the cotton boll itself, these fibres 
have a presence all their own. 

For samples send $3 to: 


Natura Corton Co ours, 'Nc 
P.O. Box 791, Wasco, CA 93280 


_ = — — = 
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4 Create your own Wearable Art with 


Innovative Applique \\} 
New book covers the latest, sumple and easy 
methods for Machine Applique. Includes a 
caper on crealing your own applique sweaters 
and patierns too '" $7.95 4 ¢1.50S & H 
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INNOVATIVE APPLIQUE 
4 77 Bleecker St. #121 NY, NY 10012 
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TA AAAAAAAAAY 
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HELENE RUSH DESIGNS 


MAINE SAMPLER SWEATER KITS, AND OTHER 
COLORFUL ORIGINAL SWEATER KITS IN 100% 
WORSTED WEIGHT WOOL FROM NEW ENGLAND. 
BOOKS AND BUTTONS TOO! SEND $1.75FORCOLOR 
BROCHURE ON KITS(REFUNDABLE WITH 1ST 
ORDER), SASE FOR LIST OF BOOKS AND BUTTONS 
TO: 3 RIDGE DRIVE, WINDHAM, MAINE 04062 
WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME. 


HOLIDAY CREATIONS 
FOR YOU 
WINTER CATALOG g¢2 

Sewing 


Needlework 


Seasons 
2217 Los Altos - Dept. T 
Clovis, CA 93612 


Crafts 


A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
related assignments to advance 
step by step, at your own pace, 
start to finish. For details, 
SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. 

pt Ta a, 


NR Aten AycTreS DeSiGNeRY 
pe Be 


CENTER SANDWICH,NH. 
03227 













Prompt, Personalized Service 
Natural Fiber Yarns 
Send $5.00 for Samples 
(refundable with purchase) 


CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD © SCHACHT @ LOUET 
WEAVERCWADEROUSI 


P.O. Box 36030 Albuquerque, NM 87176 
505-265-6333 @ 1-800-345-9276 





THE NEW ENGLAND YARN 
“CHARITY HILL FARM” 


100% wool grown and 
spun in New England 


Great colors, great Southwest 
(olaromiceleliitelale|\Wi-1e){~mre(—1(e 1815 


Available in kits or open stock 
FREE SAMPLES 


YOVVS. «. 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T ) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(617) 278-7733 


1Oa.m. to 4p.m. Tues.-Sat. 





Australian Needlepoint 


; oS ____ =e = oy 5 
INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED /#.. "3% 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN’ 83‘: 
CANVASES. caTALoG, $2.00 mo 


& 

- 
- 
i 


refundable oN rx 
Ouran Industries =e = 
P.O. Box 24102 = = 


Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Send SASE: D'Anton 
Rt. 2 Box 159 
Phone: West Branch, 


(319) 643-2568 lowa 52358 
\.______Wholesale accounts welcomed A, 

















: “>, Snowflake Designs Needlework Shop 
Pa ecg 2 The Needlework Store that comes to your Door 
BOSS Catalog Subscription $3.50 
Handpainted Needlepoint, Fibers, Fibers, Fibers, 
canvas, evenweave fabrics, linens, counted cross 
stitch supplies, hardanger books, charts, Natural 
Fiber Knitting yarns, North Island + Rowan kits. 
And much much more 


Suite 208 (Dept.-T) 
F 114 /N. San Francisco St. 602-779-2676 
Visa + Master Card 


Flagstaff, AZ 86001 


KRUH 
KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter« 












The only complete source 
for machine knitters 
under one cover! 


To receive your 137 page ‘ 
1991 catalogue, send $4.00 to 
KRUH KNITS, PO BOX 15877, 
AVON, CT 06001 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


WEAR 
THE KNITTER'S APRON 
rN ys. With Knitting Sheep design 
ys PYS Sy "up front”. Three pockets 

Wi AY: 4 for yarn, needles, etc. Light 
N's ei ge Blue with dark blue design. 
a | Ve ~ One size fits all. $16.00 p.p. 
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Dorothy Grubbs (hee 
(603) 298-7757 a ue 
17 Dana, West Lebanon, NH 03784 













the woolroom 


jacob fleece from landmark flock m= curry great & saxony wheel m 
“sweatermaker’ from bond m schacht 
fouet “ultima” m ashford m exotic fibers 
mce/visa n catalogue: $71 + isase 
Laurelton Road 
Dept T 


Mt. Kisco, N ¥ 10549 in 
THREADS 


Subscriber List Service 










(914) 241-1910 
orders only: 
(800)473-1910 











We occasionally make our subcriber list 
available to companies whose products 
we think may be of interest to you. If 
you prefer not to receive the mail, just 
send your mailing label (or an exact 
copy) to the address below. We'll take 
care of the rest. 


Subscriber Service Dept. 
The Taunton Press 
Box 5506, 63 South Main St. 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 








Shannock 
a eed 







High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 








Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 








PRE-CHRISTMAS SPECIAL 


10 Ibs. Assorted Coned Yarns 
$22.00 delivered US only. 


Send Name & Address with 
Check or Money Order To: 


John Perkins Industries 
P.O. Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29605 
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&#¥ COTTON is fun and easy to SPIN 
with our complete “Cotton Starter Box” 
Fiber-Spindle/Bowl-Instructions 
Send $17.50 to: Spin ‘n Weave & 

3054 N. Ist Ave., Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 623-9787 







December 1990/January 1991 








CHINA: TEXTILE AND 
EMBROIDERY TOURS 
also THAI WEAVING 
(For the adventurous) 


Write: Occidor, 10 Broomcroft Road 
Bognor Regis, Sussex, PO22 7NJ, U.K. 





Sewing Projects Organizer 
ae as i \y ei tehbook 


Everything at Your Fingertips !! 
* Sewing Machine & Serger Data 
and Maintenance Record 
* Personal & Housenoid Measurements 
* Patterns, Supplies & Book/Video Lists | 
« Average Garment Yardages 
« Conversion Charts - Fabric Widths, 
Convert 6° by 7° Englisn/Metric & Needle Sizes 
soe Goes Everywhere il» Care Codes Chart 


Plus: 24 - 3" by 5" SwatchCards 


Adhesive strip secures fabric to Swatchcard 


$16 50 +5250 Sut 


Retits or PockeiSwoicner $3.75 + $.50 S+H 
CA reside nis— add local sates [ax 


Christmas Special !! 
Free PockefSwatcher 


alin Gurion © 






pig 


NE 









Also Available: 
Pocket Swatcher™ 


Take just a faw cards along =| 
Includes 10 SwatchCards 







information Pages Refill 
swaichCard Refill 







SwOiChisSok Or Ried 


33 0 t Z/0 rks De pe OM i Al Th} 736-932] = 





202-686-KNIT 
686-5648 


4614 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20008 
Send $3 for the Shade Card- 
Refundable with first purchase 























Australian Wool and Mohair 


Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 

greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, 

Corriedale, Border Leicester, Bond and Tukidale sheep. 
Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 

from samples for $3.00. 

Price: From US. $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks 

accepted. Also white and colored mohair and tanned sheepskins. 

Prompt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 


P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658, Australia 
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| BROTHER 
‘\y Knitting Machines & Accessories 
WV 


DISCOUNTED 
¥ We service the knitter who does not 
" need lessons. 
‘4 Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. | jt 
WY) Yarn-lIt-All 6X 
‘y 2223 Rebecca Dr. Yi 
+ Hatfield, PA 19440 vY 
{ (215) 822-2989 A 
: ; 0 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! NEW! 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 
— BUSINESS EDITION 


The Newsletter for Small Manufacturers'/Designers 


| 

| 

| 

Quarterly newsletter includes designer profiles, | 

wholesale sources, cost analysis, pricing, and 
information on marketing and promoting your 

product. Plus crucial non-sewing information: legal | 

requirements, tax information, financing, and more! | 

Written by women with experience in the industry. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


One year (four issues) - $12.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


Or send $1.00 for catalog of newsletters, books, 
patterns, sewing supplies and fabric. 


BUSINESS EDITION, SEWING SAMPLER PRODUC- 
TIONS, PO Box 39, Dept. TH, Springfield, MN 56087. 


Threadneedle 
unique yarns Fibers 
Anny Blatt feathered 
yarns and 


lrish fleck yarns 

For samples send $2.00 to: 
P. O. Box 129, Dept. T 
Pasadena, MD 21122 


MOVING? 





Please include this form in an 
envelope with old label and new 
address and send to: 


The Taunton Press, 
Address Change, 

P.O. Box 5506, 

Newtown, CT 06470-5506 


or call 203-426-8171. (Please 
allow 6 weeks advance notice.) 


Old Address: 


Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip 








New Address: 


Address 


City State Zip 
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SINGER?” press” 


MAGIC STEAM 
PRESS MSP7 © 


$7 ggou* 
$2 1200" 
$2120 
$5,400" 
$pg00" 


SEWING MACHINES 
AT A DISCOUNT 


Major Brands at Minor Prices 


SUSSMAN 
SUSSMAN PM LITE 
SUSSMAN PM 100 
ROWENTA DA33 
ROWENTA DA82 


PRO LITE 


5 THREAD SERGERS 
from $449* 

ELECTRONIC 

SEWING MACHINES 


Brand New Machines * Most Orders Shipped Within 48 Hours 


37. Gl Orel arore)ce m0 -14 01>) 


4% sales tax for Vermont residents ONLY 


Sewin’ in Vermont 


St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 


CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 
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rug hobbyists . . . 
NEW ELECTRIC 
TUFT HOOK NEEDLE 
WILL SPEED YOUR WORK 
GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING RESULTS! _ 


yi 


* FREE DETAILS... 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Even if you’ve never hooked a rug or 
wallhanging before, Rumpelstiltskin’s 
exclusive Electric Tuft Hook Needle 
can help make you an expert in hours 
.. in fact, you can complete a beautiful rug in a 
single weekend! 


Complete, easy-to-follow instructions, and a free 
catalog of 46 different designs included with 
every needle. 

Reward yourself, personally or financially. Write 
for details of Rumpelstiltskin’s exclusive Electric 
Tuft Hook Needle today. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION - NO OBLIGATION! 


Name 





Address 





City State Zip 


Mail to: Rumpelstiltskin’s 
Rt. 1, Box $15, Hillsboro, OR 97124 





Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3 per word, minimum ad 
15 words. Payment must acconupany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. Deadline for the February/March issue 
is Noveniber 10. 


BIBS-Patterns, Iits, completed. SASE, $1. refundable. Arne- 
le’s, Dept. BBT, P.O. Box 218SVS, Binghamton, NY 13903. 


YARN STORE FOR SALE. Established seven years. Great 
location San Francisco Bay area. Please inquire: (415) 
327-5683. 


BEVY OF EMBELLISHMENTS by Beth Karjala. A sketch- 
book of handwoven belts, etc. Ideas and techniques for 
weaving beads, buttons, feathers, recycled items into 
fabrics to create dramatic accessories. $8.95 plus $1.50 
p/h. Dos Tejedoras, 757 Raymond Ave., #300 E-T, St. 
Paul, MN 55114. 


A NEEDLEPOINT NECESSITY—“The Diagonal Bas- 
ketweave” by Davie Hyman. $12.95 plus $2.50 handling. 
Davie Hyman Designs-T, 12908 Westchest Trail, Chester- 
land, OH 44026. Wholesale inquiries welcome. 


TALL TABLES for cratts/layout. Low prices! Different back- 
relieving kinds available. Call for brochures. 800-745-5739. 


DESIGN TEXTILES ON YOUR COMPUTER! Computer 
Textile Exchange, a quarterly newsletter, $24/yr. Box 
1065, Lafayette, CA 94549. Sample $3. 


LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business. 
Grants/loans to $500,000. Free recorded message: (707) 
449-8600. (LB9) 


NEW HARDANGER BOOK by well-known teacher/design- 
er Connie Wilks. Includes patterns, helpful how-tos. Avail- 
able exclusively: Sand Dollar Designs, P.O. Box 1994, Dept. 
T-1, PT. Roberts, WA 98281-1994. Write for free details. 


FINE CROCHET AND TATTING THREADS. SASE $2 for 
samples and price list. Yarn Peddler, 263 N. Second 
Ave., Upland, CA 91786. 


FREE KNITTING MACHINE supply catalog. Passap, Singer, 
Studio products. Call now for FREE catalog. 800-745-5739. 


WEAVE IN GREECE: Residential courses, May-October. 
Greelx techniques, Oriental carpets. Katerina Kalamitsi, 
22300(A) Leonidion, GREECE. 


BEADS every description, amazing embellishments. Eu- 
ropean silk corsages, beaded appliques. Freeds, 415 Cen- 
tral, N.W., Albuquerque, NM 87103. 


LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG. 100 pages. Largest selec- 
tion available of genuine leathers, tools, kits, supplies. 
Includes to garment leathers, suedes and exotics. Kits 
for belts, handbags, moccasins and more! New patterns, 
books, instructional videos. Low prices, quantity dis- 
counts. Send $2 pstg/hdlg to: Tandy Leather Company, 
Dept. TH1290C, Box 2934, Forth Worth, TX 76113. 


LYCRA. You won't be disappointed with LGF’s variety, 
prices and prompt service! Send $2.25 for nylon/lycra 
OR $2 for cotton/lycra OR $4 for both sets., 70 plus 
swatches! LGF, Box 58394 (T), Renton, WA 98058. 


FREE—SEWING— KNITTING—QUILTING—EMBROI- 
DERY supplies brochure. 330 page complete catalog. 
Save 30-75%! Suncoast, Dept. T, 9015-US19N, Pinellas 
Park, FL 34666. 


VIDEO (Textiles are our specialty). FREE VIDEO CATA- 
LOG—50 titles, how-to workshops, plus documentary 
and inspirational titles on: Fabric painting, Bobbinlace, 
Weaving, Spinning, Card weaving, Stenciling, Quilted 
painting, Applique, Knitting, Rug making, Tapestry, Tat- 
ting, Basketry, Needlelace, etc. We make learning fun, 
easy and successful. VICTORIAN VIDEO PRODUCTIONS, 
1304 Scott St, Petaluma, CA 94954. 800— 289-9276. 


UNUSUAL 4 DAY WORKSHOPS: Textile identification, 
dating, basic conservation: Cooperstown Textile School, 
P.O. Box 455, Cooperstown, NY 13326. (607) 264-8400. 


DISCOUNT BOOKS! the best in sewing, serging and ma- 
chine knitting. CALL now for FREE booklist. 800-745-5739. 


IMPORTER OF ANGORA FIBER AND YARN; manufac- 
turer of sterling silver/brass buttons seek Rep. President, 
935 Rodeo Queen, Fallbrook, CA 92028. 


COLLECTORS ITEMS. Unusual knitting/needlework sup- 
plies/books. Catalog, $1/LSASE (45¢). Studio 35, Box 
021177T, Brooklyn, NY 11202-0026. 


NATIONAL JURIED EXHIBITION, April. All media. Feb. 
slide deadline. Details, AESTHETICS 91, Box 252, McPher- 
son, KS 67460. 





OLDE COUNTRY COSTUMES. Sew Scandinavian cos- 
tumes with our illustrated, multi-sized patterns, import- 
ed pewter and braid. Brochure $1(refundable), Doering 
Designs, Rt. 2, Dassel, MN 55325. 


PURE SILKS airmailed worldwide by return! Crepes, char- 
meuses, dupions, noils, jacquards, Thais, etc. We'll even 
dye for you! Swatches of over 150 silks sent for just US 
$8—checks/credit cards by mail, phone or fax. Write An- 
gus International (TM), 6 Fok Loh Tsun Rd., Kowloon City, 
HONG KONG. Tel 011-852-718-2748. Fax 011-852-718- 
4565 anytime. Personal callers welcome! 


LEARN THE ART OF TATTING LACE. “How to Tat” for 
beginners. “Fun with Tatting” for advanced tatters. Mak- 
ing crazy quilts and the hand embroidery stitches that 
go on them. Also “Fun with Paper” learn Scherensch- 
nitte and making paper beads. 2 hour videos show all. 
$32 ppd each. Carpenters Crafts, P.O. Box 1283T, Alton, 
IL 62002. (618) 462-1768. 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Assemble products at 
home. Call for information. (504) 641-8003. Ext. 4046. 


THIMBLES FROM AROUND THE WORLD. Send $2, for 
catalog. $5. off first order over $25. Collectable Trea- 
sures, Box 279, Lambeth, Ontario, Canada NOL 150. 


DESIGNER’S METHOD. Make your own inexpensive dress 
form, any size, shape. Easy, illustrated directions, $8.95. 
Sewing, 121 5th St., Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


BEADS & JEWELRY-MAKING SUPPLIES. Send for free 
catalog. Optional Extras, 150A Church St., Dept. 103, 
Burlington, VT 05401 (802) 658-0013. 


BLUEPRINT SENSITIZED FABRICS. Ready to print, no 
chemicals to mix, no darkroom needed. Send LSASE: Blue- 
prints, 1504 No. 7 Industrial Way, Belmont, CA 94002. 


FULL—GATHERED LACES, trims/findings, craft patterns. 
Free cat. Columbia Garment Co., P.O. Box 349, Columbia, 
PA 17512. 


USED ELECTRONIC KNITTING MACHINE: $865 postpaid. 
Spinning, weaving, knitting supplies: catalog $2. Woolery, 
RD 1, Genoa, NY 13071. (315) 497-1542. 


BELTS—BUTTONS custom covered professionally. Your 
fabrics. Free catalog. Fashion Touches, Box 1541, Bridge- 
port, CT 06601. 


HANDMADE CERAMIC BUTTONS. Unique designs, 
shapes and colors. SASE for brochure. L.B. Buttons, 
2323 F St, Bellingham, WA 98225. 


BABY CLOTHES - Delighful designs, natural fibers, machine 
washable. Complete kits to knit. Catalogue with samples: $2. 
Oat Couture, Box 799, Dept. FIL, Talent, OR 97540. 


BEADS! JEWELRY SUPPLIES! Semi-precious, pearls, 
Austrian crystal, findings. Samples, $5. Necklace kit, 
$15. Wholesale catalog, $2(refundable). Rebshan’s, P.O. 
Box 7808, Dept. T, Northridge, CA 91327. 


MUSK OX QIVIUT Homegrown handcombed fiber with 
minimal guardhair. Sold raw, dehaired or spun 2 ply 
150 yds/oz. Send $3 and legal SASE for samples and bro- 
chure to The Musk OX Company, Dept. T, 633 Fish 
Hatchery Rd., Hamilton, MT 59840. 


DISCOUNT THREADS!! Wooly nylon, Decor 6, sulky etcetera. 
ALL COLORS! Call now for FREE samples. 800-745-5739. 


NINJA TURTLE WALL POCKET PATTERN. Cash in on 
this super popular item for gifts or bazaars! Quick and 
easy to make! $3. Sarah Doyle, 6713 Olde Mill Ct, 
#NT104 Rockville, MD 20855. 


LOOKING FOR Threads back issue April/May 1986, No. 
6. Please contact M.J. Smith, (215) 688-7943. 


SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS. Quality products and 
prompt, personal service. Catalog, $1. Spring Creek 
Farm, Box 466-T, Mound, MN 55364. 


15 NEW SOUTHWESTERN PATTERNS! Send $1 for cata- 
log to: The Cedar Chest, P.O. Box 140, Sedalia, CO 80135. 


NEWSLETTER FOR SEWING FUN. Each issue contains 
three or more “How-to” projects. Six issues $13.50. Betty 
Chalker’s Sewing Carousel, 143 Power’s Ferry Rd., Mar- 
ietta, GA 30067. 


CRAFT FAIR CALL FOR ENTRY. The Worcester Center 
for Crafts invites craftpersons to apply for juried admis- 
sion to its May 17, 18, 19 Fair. Applicaton deadline Feb- 
ruary 14, 1991. For SLIDEMAILER/APPLICATION 
PACKET contact Worcester Center for Crafts, 25 Saga- 
more Rd., Worcester, MA 01605. (508) 753-8183. 
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OVER 450 
BRILLIANTLY 
COLORED 
YARNS 


For Just $9 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Your Money Back. 


Caress, touch, yank over 
450 samples of the world’s 
finest, most beautiful yarns 
right in the comfort of your 
own home. If you aren't 
convinced you love them, 
send them back and we'll 
refund your money. 


If you love them you'll still 
get your money back because 
we credit the $9 to your first 
order for $50 or more. 


Over 10,000 satisfied Cotton 
Clouds customers can attest 
to the beauty and work- 
ability of these yarns— 
many available only from 
Cotton Clouds. As you page 
through our catalog you'll 
find yarns, looms, needles, 
books, patterns, videos, and 
all BOND accessories—each 
pre-tested to guarantee you 
the ultimate fabric expe- 
rience. And of course you'll 
find, in a convenient pouch 
at the back, the actual 
samples of all the yarns we 
supply on cones and skeins. 
Over 450. 
Hurry, order your samples 
and catalog today. 
rir RDER FORM 
I YRS Please send me ‘vil 
« 16-page catalog and 
more than 450 yarn samples | 


eames for $9 plus 
postage and handling of $1.50. | 


L check enclosed. 

L] bill my credit card 
Card # 

Exp. 


Name 
Address 
City 


IUknit O weave 
Oerochett (J 


Mail to: Cotton Clouds 
Rt. 2, Desert Hills, #16 
Safford, AZ 85546 TH 1290 
Or call 


1-800-322-7888 


In Arizona call 
1-428- 7000. 
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Sam ple Day 
by Lucia Karge 


I ran down the bustling New York City 
street with my two heavy suitcases. Out of 
breath, I still felt like breaking into song. 
Too many movies and an addiction to losing 
myself in good books has given me a 
tendency to relate to myself as a dramatic 
character. Today I was Julie Andrews as 
Maria, fresh from the convent and ready for 
a new life. Thank goodness I was headed for 
more excitement than being a governess 
could ever offer. She can have the captain, 
Pm not looking for romance—I’m matried. 
(Oops, that didn’t come out right.) 

I was on my way to something more 
exciting—Sample Day at Henri Bendel’s! My 
suitcases were loaded with sweaters I 
had designed and made. No two were alike, 
and I was sure that the buyer would 
scream with delight when she saw them. 
She would use words like “new star’ and 
“genius,” and bark at her assistant to get 
Women’s Wear Daily on the phone. 

The freezing cold weather and my 
aching arms brought me rudely back to 
reality. Back then, Bendel’s held Sample 
Day one Friday a month to give the hoard 
of undiscovered designers a chance to 
sell their wares. Strict instructions were 
given to me over the phone: It certainly 
wouldn’t do for vendors to be loose in an 
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elite department store, so the freight 
entrance was my portal to discovery. 

I was stunned as I entered the dingy 
hall next to the elaborate front entrance on 
beautiful 57th Street. Huge strips of 
paint peeled off the banister of the 
crumbling staircase. The walls were 
gunmetal grey; the floor looked centuries 
old. And people packed every square inch. 

They all turned to look at me as I 
entered, accompanied as I was by a blast 
of frigid air. A middle-aged man 
standing on the stairs called out, “So after 
this are you going to Europe?” Everyone 
laughed, including me, and conversations 
resumed. I began to visit with all the 
intriguing artists around me. 

One woman, a knitter, carried only a 
small plastic bag with a half-made sweater. 
I envied her. She probably lived just 
down the street and popped over once a 
month. “It’s all they really need to see,” 
she told me in broken English, looking 
with pity at my huge collection. 

An hour later I found myself 
nervously unpacking my suitcases in a 
tiny dressing room and arranging my 
sweaters for the buyer's critique. It was 
going well in the booth next to mine. 
The designer was obviously not new to 
this game. I was starting to feel really 
nervous, and suddenly my wonderful 
sweaters lost their luster and seemed 


out of place in this 
sophisticated realm. 
The curtains 
were thrust 
aside as the buyer burst into the little 
booth. Her perfectly made-up face fell 
as She glanced with dismay at my 
artfully displayed sweaters. The silence 
was painful. 

“Oh, but theyre CROCHETED!” She 
uttered the last word as if it were a disease. 

I quickly launched into my speech 
about the advantagés of crochet over 
knitting, but it fell on deaf ears. I could 
tell that even though her body was still in 
the tiny dressing room with me, her 
mind was already on to the next one. 

The polite critique and dismissal was 
almost a relief as I hurriedly packed my 
bags so I could return to the “normal” 
world where I was appreciated. 

I had been shot down—but not 
killed—and the experience of rejection 
helped me to grow and made me even 
more determined. A year later, the 
accessories buyer purchased a dozen 
berets from me. It didn’t make me 
famous, but I exult, knowing that my 
hats are on heads all over the country. 


Lucia Karge of Quincy, CA, is a free- 
lance crochet designer and a home 
economics teacher. 
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I: s time to start thinking about what to get for 
that special holiday sitt—something inspiring and 
useful; something enduring, to be savored and 
saved. Gift subscriptions to Threads make gift 
giving easy. So look no further; the answer is right 
in your hands. 


And while you're ordering gifts, treat yourself to a 
subscription too! 


The first gift you order for yourself or a friend will save 
you more than 18% oft the newsstand price. Give an 
additional subscription, and youll save over 31% with 
our special holiday discount. 


To order, just fill in the order cards in the magazine, or 
use the coupon at right. 


For each gift subscription, we'll send a thoughttul gift 
note announcing your gift with a special message. All 
subscriptions are covered in full by our 100% money- 
back guarantee of satisfaction. 
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PT ted 


Your Name 


Address 

City State +... Zip 
~e ce ie “ 7 f a " e 

First Gjift: S22Wear (six issues); $27 outside the US. 

Send to: 

Address 

City State 25 tap 


Sign card trom: 
(Be sure to give vour own name and address above.) 


Second Gift: 


Send to: 


$18.50ANear (six issues); $23 outside the US. 


Address 


City wetate oo | Lip 


Sign card trom: 
(Be sure to give vour own name and address above.) 


Amt. Enclosed § Charge to [-] AMEX [JJ VAMC 


(U.S. funds only) 
Initials: Exp. Date 
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alley Mavor has always wanted to make illustrations. At the Rhode 
Island School of Design, she tried all kinds of techniques, but came back 
to those she loved as a child: sewing things on cloth. Both grandmas kept 
all their scraps and sewing paraphernalia, and Mavor has them now; she 
thinks they'd be pleased if they knew what she was doing with them. 

Mavor does loose sketches to figure out her basic shapes. Then she starts 
laving fabric colors down, sewing them to each other and getting the 
background just right. She cuts the larger shapes—figures, houses, and 
such—from cardboard, which she covers with embroidered fabric and 
stuffing. The fun begins as she moves the figures around, finding just the 
right place to sew them down. Embellishments follow: buttons for wheels, 
wire wrapped with embroidery floss for broom bristles and plant stems. 

Mavor embroiders without a hoop and doesn’t stretch anything until 
the piece is finished. Although her earlier pieces combined hand and 
machine work, she’s become quite fanatical as she searches for ever more 
detail and the quality she can get only by hand. 

“Fall” (above) and “Feeding Chickens” (left) express the sense of living 


, through the changing seasons, of experiencing the everyday activities of 
ee Mo a F ay eee igi : ~ 
is a ea oP 2. LG » life in a central Massachusetts country town. 
oe 5 «We ane ey KS | - , , : ae Bas 
2 | RE a a a ie Mavor has finally gotten a chance to publish her work as illustration: In 
ae Any “Gk 4 AS : siden 
WK, spring, ‘Y1, MacMillan Publishing plans to-release the children’s story “The 





Wh, i) Way Home,” by Judith Benet Richardson, with illustrations by Salley Mavor, 


